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A Christmas Present 
Every Boy Should Have 


The A. F. M. R. R. system—a complete railroad 
with passenger or freight cars, tracks, tunnels, 
switches, signals and everything just like a Big 
Railroad. 

Railroading is the best fun of all—you can be 
President, Engineer or Brakeman of your own 
railroad. The “American Flyer” Miniature Rail- 
road is more than a toy, it teaches you things 
about railroading that every boy should know. 
Remember, too, that you can build a railroad 
outdoors in the summer time. The first “Back- 
yard Railroad” in America was built with an 
“American Flyer” outfit. 


“ American Flyer” Railroads are made in out- 
fits of different sizes—they are not expensive. 
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AMERICAN FLYER 2219 So. Halsted St. 


MANFG. CO. = CHICAGO 


Tell Your Dealer 
“American Flyer“ 
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Merry Christmas Once More! 

OW fast these Christmases do come round, to 
. be sure! Some of you boys we were saying 
Merry Christmas to as Tenderfoot Scouts a 
little while ago are Eagles or even Assistant 
Scoutmasters by now. Wherever you are this holiday 
season we wish you a great deal of happiness, especially 
that particular brand of happiness which comes from 
having put the Good Turn spirit into your every day 
life, not just as a Christmas specialty but an all the year 
round habit. This is the time when every troop should 
look around, however, with extra sharp eyes for oppor- 
tunities to bring aid and good cheer to those less fortunate 
than yourselves, and any way keep smiling—just smiles 
do an immense amount of good in this rather sad-in-spots 
old world. We read the other day of an unfortunate lad 
who came in contact with an electric wire in climbing a 
tree, and burned his face so badly the smile muscle was 
injured and he could do nothing but twist his lips and 
pucker his face in sad fashion when he really wanted to 
smile. A damage suit was instituted against a_ local 
power and light company and the jury returned a verdict 
giving the boy $20,000. The writer who told the tale 
added, “If a smile is worth $20,000 when you lose it, it 
is worth $20,000 when you use it.” Yes, and it is worth 
infinitely more than that in coin not made of metal. 
Then smile, Scouts, not only Christmas day but every 
day when things go right and when they go wrong, whether 
you like your job or whether you don’t. Whether the 
person who needs your friendly smile is friend or stranger, 

“A merry heart goes all the way.” 


Remembering Roosevelt 

At the instigation of the Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Council the Boy Scouts of America conducted a 
nation-wide observance of the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt. This observance took: different 
forms in different places and included tree 
planting, patriotic mass meetings, Father 
and Son banquets, parades, etc., all designed 
with the idea of keeping alive the memory 
of the great American and intensifying by 
means of this occasion the spirit and prac- 
tice of the scout ideals which Roosevelt so 
finely typified. 

A big Roosevelt Memorial mass meeting 
for Scouts and friends of Scouting was held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
on the evening of the 27th, upon which occa- 
sion the President of the hotel, Mr. Bow- 
man, generously entertained at dinner 1.300 
Boy Scouts of the Greater New York Coun- 
cil. 

A feature of the evening was the presence 
of Admiral Lord Beatty, hero of the Battle 
of Jutland, who brought the greetings of 
the English scouts to their comrades in 
zmerica. Admiral Beatty was introduced 
by Judge Frederic Kernochan, of the 
Greater New York Scout Council, as one 
of the men who had as much to do with 
the winning of the war on the sea as any- 
body else. He said in part: 

“It is a very great pleasure to me to 
come here and see so many members of 
this great movement. The chairman in his 
remarks did not tell you one of the things 
which may interest you most, and of which 
I'am very proud, and that is that I am 
the Chief Sea Scout of Great Britain. 

“Today is a great day ‘for vou boys, and 
it is the anniversary of the birthday of a 
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great man. If you take Mr. Theodore Roosevelt as 
your model in life, I can assure you that you will suc- 
ceed beyond your greatest dreams. He was a great man, 
both in peace and in war. His name is respected all 
over the world, and nowhere more so than in the land I 
come from, because he was at all times a true friend of 
Great Britain.” 

The plan of having scouts near enough to do so, take 
part in a pilgrimage to Roosevelt’s grave at Oyster Bay, 
first tried so successfully last year, was repeated, again 
under National Scout Commissioner Beard’s direction, 
on Saturday, Oct. 29, when thousands of scouts and their 
leaders participated in an impressive ceremony held in 
memory of their beloved hero, who was, to the end, a 
boy-man, and one for whom life was a great adventure. 


France Honors Educational Director 
R. LORNE W. BARCLAY, Director of the De- 
M partment of Education, who was loaned by the 
National Council to the American Committee for 
Devastated France, returned in October after a_ six 
months’ stay in France, directing tlie Boy Scout camps 
there. He was made a knight of the Legion of Honor 
by the French Government, in consideration of his fine 
work for the youth of France. Every Scout troop which 
contributed money to give any of these Frénch boys their 
chance in the Scout camps last summer may rightly feel 
that a share of this expression of appreciation belongs 
to them. 
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Share in National Tribute to 


ference on Limitation of Armament 


T is splendid proof of the high place held by the Boy Scouts of America in our national life that they 
were accorded by the War Department a share in the impressive ceremonies in honor of the “Unknown 
tice Day. When, at the suggestion of President Livingstone the group of 
Washington Boy Scouts, representing the National Council, laid their wreath with the others, they joined 
in a Nation's tribute to all the gallant hearted lads who gave their lives that a great ideal might not perish 
from the earth, in the hope that indeed, “‘these dead shall not have died in vain.” 
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With the cordial approval of the Executive Board, Mr. Livingstone’s suggestion that the. Washington 
scouts serve as guides and messengers at the International Conference on the Limitation of Armament, was 
accepted by the State Department, and the Boy Scouts of Washington, serving in shifts, will be on duty 
Arrangements have been made with the public school authorities to excuse them from school 
during the Conference when necessary. Scout Executive Edward D. Shaw will be in charge of this “good 


The International Conference on Limitation of Armament is one in which every one of us should 
and will take the keenest interest, for it represents the hope we must all feel that this latest terrible war shall 
and must be the last the world shall know, that the nations will learn to live together, as fellow scouts in 
mutual good will and ‘helpfulness. We are glad that through our Washington Scouts we are privileged to 
take even a humble part in this great project for peace and world brotherhood. 
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What Camp Did For Them 

A questionnaire sent out to a group of boys who had 
just returned from a summer camp brought forth some 
interesting answers as to what the boys themselves 
thought camp had done for them. These are some 
of the returns. Learned “to stand straight,’ to “work 
without grumbling,” “promptness,” “good habits,” “to be 
polite,” “cleanliness,” “to be a better scout,” “helped every 
Way.” 


Mayor Says Scouts Are Indispensable 

The mayor of Denver, Dewey C. Bailey, issued a procla- 
mation in connection with the financial campaign in that 
city in which he stated that the Boy Scouts of America 
were indispensable to the best interests of every city. 


Scouts Prevent Train Wreck 

You never know when you are going to be called upon 
to think and act quickly in an emergency. When James 
Caldwell and Clarence Swingholm came sauntering back 
from an over night hike to Camp Giford, the Omaha Scout 
Camp, they hadn’t the remotest idea that all in a minute 
it would be up to them to save the lives of a great many 
people. But that was exactly what happened. 

Crossing the railroad track of a main line that runs 
between Omaha and Chicago they discovered that a large 
tree was lying directly across the track. At the same 
time they heard the sharp whistle of the approaching 
passenger train rounding a curve not three hundred yards 
away. Pulling Caldwell’s red sweater from his back as 
they went, the scouts ran down the track waving the 
searlet danger signal frantically. The engineer stopped 
the train a few yards from the tree and countless human 
lives were undoubtedly saved because two boys were good 
scouts who knew their job and did it without fear or 
delay. It is said that the tree was a bee tree which had 
apparently been deserted by bee hunters, 
who had fled frightened when they saw 
where it fell. 


Another Example of Scouts Who Took 

Responsibility 

A pile of bricks in a Philadelphia side 
street marked by a red lantern to warn off 
passing traffic—a careless, selfish motorist, 
who in speeding by knocked over and de- 
stroyed the lantern, leaving the brick pile 
unmarked—four scouts, with eyes to see and 
a will to serve, voluntarily standing guard at 
the danger point for hours until the lantern 
could be replaced, directing traffic cour- 
teously around the obstacle! These are the 
items of a story that was printed in a Phila- 
delphia newsaper with a, comment on the 
worth-whileness of a movement that trained 
boys to act like that in their own initiative. 


Scouts Aid in Fire Prevention and Safety 

First 

In Utica, New York, as a part of the Fire 
Prevention Week observance, Scouts were 
asked to demonstrate fire drills and make 
short talks from room to room to school 
children, explaining the necessity and meth- 
ods of fire prevention. 


Scouts Take Water Hikes 

Three interesting water hikes have 
recently been reported to the National 
Council Headquarters. One of these was 
a canoe hike undertaken by the ten 
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URLY ” REYNOLDS sat on the rim of Copa 
Fresca, looking out across the Soledad Desert 
to the Esqueleto Mountains, twenty miles 
away, their jagged, sawtooth crags rosy in 
the radiance of the sunset, the gorges deep blue, the bases 
washed with a purple flood that slowly mounted, reducing 
the rosy glow as the sun sank back of Agrio Range. 

Thirty feet from Curly, Sabio, the collie, lay with his 
head on his paws, intently, wisely, watching every move 
of the flock of sheep that nibbled and 
cropped incessantly at the short, sweet 
turf. 

A fire was ready laid for lighting 
against a great stone that would pres- 
ently serve to reflect the heat, a pile of 
timber close by to last the night, for, 
even in New Mexico, the winter nights 
are sharp and the thermometer some- 
times drops swiftly to below freezing 
after sundown. In Copa Fresca, on the 
top of the Agrio Range, snow might be 
expected before the winter was over, 
scanty and shortlived as compared with 
the snows of the East, but snow for all 
that—and chilling. 

Copa Fresca, which means, literally, 
the fresh, or green, cup, is a shallow 
depression containing some fifty acres. 
From the far off western plains the 
land gradually mounts until it suddenly 
lifts in the Agrio Range. Agrio means 
craggy and the range is a wild place of 
gorge and crag and precipice. But it is a rainmaker 
and a raincatcher, it forms the watershed for streams 
owing only westward. Amid the peaks there are swamps 
and, here and there, a shallow, craterlike copa where the 
wiregrass, succulent and nourishing, may be found long 
after the rest of the earth seems to have dried up, save 
for the cacti and desert growths. 

It was Curly’s duty to keep the herd moving from 
copa to copa, a lonely job for a boy of fourteen—a 
lonely one for a man of forty, for that matter—a job 
not without its responsibilities, for he and Sabio were 
responsible for the flock and its increase, guarding them 
egainst all accident, from cliff-falls to prowling coyotes 
and, sometimes, a puma. Only once a month a man rode 
up from the plains and brought to Curly the clothes and 
food he needed and what slight balance there might be 
remaining of his wages after these things had been pur- 
chased. At lambing time the head shepherd or one of 
his foremen would come. Occasionally vaqueros would 
ride up with the superintendent who would point out ‘a 
portion of the flock to be driven away, bleating, down to 
the market and the butcher. 

Curly did not really know how lonely it was, for he 
had known nothing else but the herding and the tending 
of sheep—ovejas, as the Mexicans called them—as far 
back as he could recollect. For a long time these sheep 
had belonged to his father, now Curly had no share in 
them. 









ARL REYNOLDS, “Curly’s” father, had come out 

to New Mexico a long time ago with damaged lungs 

and only a small amount of money. To him, when it 

appeared that, so long as he remained away he would 

be well-—and only so long—came his sweetheart from New 

England, cultured, used to all the refinements of modern 

life but with her heart yearning for her sick one, willing 

to share all the discomfort and hardships, casting over 

them all the spell of romance that changed the little adobe 
to a palace of love, the coarse viands to a feast. 

Little Earl came, with the curly poll that had given 
him his nickname: Ordinary comforts, proper medical 
skill were lacking. Lucy Reynolds slowly wasted, always 
ill, never complaining, hanging on to life for the sake 
of her husband and her boy, resolved to teach young 
Earl all that she knew before she left, because schools 
were many, many miles away. 

There were few books and all of those, save Lucy Rey- 
nolds’ Bible and hymn book, snatched at the last moment, 
had been destroyed in a fire that had burned all but 
the brick chimney of the adobe, starting from some un- 
known cause when all three were absent. Reynolds had 
built another shack and, on one memorable occasion, he 
had brought back from the little town an accordeon, that 
he had ordered through a mail-order house. Curly’s 
keenest memory was that of his mother pressing melodies 
from the instrument while she sang old songs, or, oftener, 
the hvmns out of the book, with Curly joining her, read- 
ing the words, getting the tune by ear, and his father 
seated on the bench outside the open door, smoking. 
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Then had come the _ burial 
beneath a stone cairn on the 
top of Agrio’s highest peak, a 
cairn that looked far across 













the plains to the 
west and over the 
desert to the east. 
Whenever Curly 
was near that 
place he added 
a stone to his 
mother’s monument. From that mo- 
ment the desire to live seemed to de- 
part from his father. He was a 
stricken, silent man, smoking and brooding. His cough 
came back. 





HERE came a day when his father went down to the 

plains and did not return. The foreman of Edwards’ 
Sheep Ranch came up to the lonely shack and brought 
Curly the news. His father was dead. He took Curly 
down to the funeral, the boy's first visit to the little town. 
There Curly learned—he was only twelve then and, if he 
had his doubts, he was powerless—that Reynolds was 
deeply in debt to Edwards, that all the dead man 
possessed belonged of right to the sheep owner. There 
were only the shack, a few personal effects, the accordeon, 
the hymn book and the Bible that Edwards claimed no 
right to. With what Edwards termed sympathy—after 
he had learned that Curly was a capable herder—he gave 
him the job of looking after the flock that was to have 
been Curly’s chance for education and getting a real 
start in the world, at a pitiful wage that made the deal 
a good one for Edwards. 

There was Sabio—the name signifies “ wise” in Spanish 
and it admirably fitted the sagacious collie. Sabio was 
Curly’s mainstay in his work and his loneliness. Sabio was 
his chum, his bedfellow, an ever-loving, all devoted, un- 
selfish friend; Sabio in whose ruff he had many a time 
hidden his head when solitude overtook him and his eyes 
were wet with sad memories; Sabio who had brought to 
bay the puma that Curly had shot and whose hide was 
now his coverlet. It was long before Sabio would accept 
that hide of his ancestral enemy. 

Now Curly sat on the rim of Copa Fresca and gazed 
out across Soledad Desert—Soledad—The Lonely Place 
—and gazed at the crags of Esqueleto—the Skeleton 
Mountains—unheeding the grim names, wondering at their 
beauty, wondering what lay beyond. 

The rim of Copa Fresca, where he sat, was the sharp 
dividing line between the mountains and the desert. A 
line descending in sharp pitches, sheer beneath him, down 
a thousand feet of cliffs to the sandy, alkaline wilderness. 
There were weird growths there, suahara cactus and 
Joshua trees, yucca and Spanish bayonet, catsclaw, sparse 
sagebrush and mesquite. Rattlesnakes sunned themselves 
on the ledges, horned lizards lay half buried in the sand, 
locusts whirred incessantly. All was now in the deep 
shadow of the range that spread across the desert like 
a tide, mounting steadily to drown the rosy glow, reced- 
ing on the peaks. There was gold down there, they told 
him, and the skeletons of men and beasts, sometimes their 
mummies, lay out on the alkali. Dimly these tales of the 
other herds stirred him to dreams of adventure, of riches, 
of a journey far into the east.” 

Partly because he loved the tune, the mysticism of the 
words that seemed so apt to his occupation, partly be- 
cause the sound of his voice and the music of the accor- 
deon cheered him, Curly began to sing, as he often did. 
His voice was beginning to crack a little but it was still 
boyishlv clear, save on the highest notes, and Sabio did 
not mind the huskiness. There were some tunes to which 
Sabio howled accompaniment. Curly could never make 
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“It’s another dog,” exclaimed 
Curly 


By J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Eads Collins 


up his mind whether it was to show 
approval or dislike, but to this one he 
did nothing save to shift his sharp 
muzzle a little with a look of love and 
understanding towards his master and 
pal, then drop his chin again on his 
paws, watching the sheep. 


When shepherds watched their sheep by 
night, 

All seated on the ground; 

The angel of the Lord came down . . 


A rock rabbit came cautiously out 
from a pile of gray stone, erected its 
ears, with a_ side glance at Sabio, 
twitched its mouth, sat up and began to 
wash its face. As the accordeon swelled, 
it darted back into its burrow and sat 
in the entrance, big eyes wide with 
curiosity. Curly finished that hymn and 
began another: 






Hark the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the newborn King 
Peace on earth and mercy mild 
Christ and sinners reconciled. 


he rosy glow on Esqueleto dwindled to a ribbon, to 
flecks of light on the topmost crags. The air grew chilly, 
night came sweeping down with her spangled robe. Curly 
put away his accordeon and lit the fire. It crackled cheer- 
fully and licked at the blackened coffee pot set across 
two stones. There was camp bread, of flour and baking 
powder and salt, crisp and light in a Dutch kettle. 

Bannock and bacon Sabio shared, the coffee he ex- 
changed for water in a little spring that leaked up out 
of the base of the big rock. It was a good camping 
ground, the feed good for three days more. Then they 
would move on along the ridge to another copa. 

The stars grew brilliant, like big, steady lamps burn- 
ing in the still night. The sheep nipped on, close to- 
gether, secure in their guardians. Curly could hear the 
sound of their cropping before he fell asleep under 
blankets and the puma hide; Sabio, warm and loving, close 
beside him, sleeping lightly, ready to bound up at the first 
alarm that roused his sentinels of scent and hearing. 

The night wore on. The Big Dipper slowly wheeled, 
its pointers ever aligned true to the North Star. It was 
dark at seven, Curly was asleep by halfpast. The sheep 
grazed in close formation. Eight came, and nine. The 
skilfully fixed fire burned red. . 


MAN came along the ridge, a man who slouched 

along yet made all the haste he could despite the 
fact that his shoes were worn out, his feet lame and 
bleeding, he himself exhausted from miles of desperate 
travel, from lack of food and water. He came to the 
edge of the copa from the north and gazed hungrily at 
the fire, making out the sleeping form under the covers. 
There was a wolfish glare in his eyes, his face was evil 
in jts shag of beard. He took out a knife from his belt 
and felt the edge. A tiny, vagrant puff of wind brought 
his sweaty savor down to Sabio and the collie leaped up, 
charging a little way towards the intruder, barking deep 
in his throat, his ruff lifting, the embodiment of warning 
and dislike. 

Instantly Curly was on his feet, gazing into the dark- 
ness. He kicked the fire and its red glow spread out 
revealing the stranger, the quick gleam of his knife. 

“Who's that?” he called. Then “Que quieres?” for 
he thought the man was probably a Mexican herder. The 
man laughed at the boyish voice, a harsh laugh, barely 
human. 

“Hello, kid! Call off your dog!” 

“Put up your knife. Ive got a gun. 
Sabio.” 

“Have you now? You've got a fire. That interests 
me more. What interests me most is have you got some 
grub? I’m perishin’.” 

With Sabio beside him, Curly had no especial fear of 
the man. He shared in some measure Sabio’s manifest 
dislike. The collie crouched, still bristling, watching every 
move of the man as he came in. 

The man squatted by the flames. Curly was used to 
ill-looking men, uncouth, unclean and_ treacherous, 
but he thought the stranger the most villainous-appearing 
individual he had ever encountered. His hospitality was 
forward. He put fresh wood on the fire and got out his 
bacon and coffee. The man was palvably tired and Curly 
busied himself getting a meal, pushing back his thoughts 


Come back, 
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of where the man had come from, where he might be 
going traveling afoot at night. 


“The bread’s cold,” he said. “Ill warm the coffee 
and fry some bacon.” 
“Gimme a hunk of bread. Any water round here? 


I'll make a start on cold grub, sonny. Then I'll fill up 
on hot food.” 

Curly told him where to find the spring and Sabio 
accompanied him, walking stiff-legged, growling low in 
his throat, his ruff still bristling. 

The man lapped like a beast, he wolfed the cold, now 
tough bannock, he devoured all Curly’s bacon, finished 
the coffee. 

“T’m better now,” he said. “Got any baccy?” 

“No. I don’t smoke. I’m sorry.” 

“Lot of good that does me. Don't smoke, eh. 
you started. Let’s see your gun.” 

“TI never let that out of my own hands,” said Curly 
stoutly. He still had no fear, but the healthy repulsion 
of a clean-minded, clean-living boy against the stranger, 
foul-habited, foul-mouthed, foul-mannered. The red fire- 
light brought out ugly seams in the man’s face. 

“What's that?” he asked, reaching a lazy foot towards 
the accordeon. Curly told him. 

“Give us a toon. Then Ill turn in.” Curly was more 
anxious to put off the inevitable offer of sharing his 
bedding than to play. To split with the man meant a 
cold sleep for both, for it was close to freezing. There 
was no wood to waste, none close at hand to be gathered. 
Wood was scarce on top of the Agrio Range. He drew 
out the folds of the instrument, his fingers on the keys. 
The bellows droned through the reeds, swelled into 
melody. 


Time 


Once in David's royal city, 

In a lowly cattle shed; 

Where a mother watched her baby 
With a manger for its bed. 


The man listened with dropped jaw until Curly stopped 
singing. 

“ What kind of a song d’ye call that?” he demanded. 

“It’s a hymn.” 

“A hymn? Well I'll be eternally hornswoggled. 4 
hymn! What d’ye think of that?” he apostrophised 
the night. “A hymn! Who in blazes ever started you 
singin’ hymns, kid?” 

“I know a few songs but I like the hymns. Besides, 
it’s Christmas Eve. It must be near Christmas morning— 
midnight, I mean.” 

“Christmas!” He sat silent for a while. 
you're right, kid, 
it’s Christmas. Ex- 
pectin’ anything in 
yore stocking’? ” 

“No,” said Curly 
shortly. | Memories 
of other Christ- 
mases came crowd- 
ing. His voice 
choked a little. 

“Neither am _ I. 
Unless I fill it my- 
self. Now you sing 
one of those songs 
of yores. Never 
mind no more 
hymns.” 


“T reckon 


URLY’S voice 
cracked a lit- 
tle on a high note 


of Annie _ Laurie, 
but he finished 
bravely. The man 


sat with his elbows 


on his’ knees, his 
face buried in his 
hands. The fire 
crackled and_ the 


sheep started crop- 
ping again but still 
he sat there silent. 
When at last he 
showed his features 
they were pinched 
and drawn. 

“That'll be enough, 


kid,” he'said. “ You 
done fine. Fine, 
but that’s enough. 


I reckon I'll 
What’s wrong with 
the dog?” 

He leaped over a 
boulder and dropped 
down behind it. 





Curly saw the flash of a gun he snatched from his waist- 
band. He was not bothering about his knife. 
Curly was puzzled. 
“Tt ain’t a man,” 
like a coyote or a lion. 
What is it, Sabe? ” 
Sabio stood with his ears cocked, muzzle thrust for- 
ward. His tail wagged tentatively, his ruff was smooth. 
“It’s another dog,” exclaimed Curly. 


he said. “It ain’t anything wild, 
Sabio wouldn’t act that way. 


HE strange beast came crawling forward on its belly 
into the light. Its tongue was lolling out on one side 
of its jaws, its eyes, even as they caught the light, seemed 
dull. It had a shaggy coat that was whitened with dust 
and matted with briars. It gave a queer sound from its 
throat, its stump of a tail quivered, then it flattened out 
on its side with flanks heaving, utterly exhausted. 
“ Airedale,” announced the man. “Plumb _ tuckered 
out.” —~ 
Curly had sped for water, bringing it in the deep skillet, 
taking it to the collapsed animal, lifting its head so it 
might drink, for it seemed to lack even strength for that. 
“Don’t believe it’s hungry,” said Curly, when the Aire- 
dale refused a scrap of bannock, “ but it’s come a mighty 
long way. Feet worn to the quick and all stuck up with 
cactus. There’s something tied to the collar. That’s what 
she’s been trying to tell me.” As he unfastened a wallet 
of limp leather that had been rolled before tieing, the 
animal managed to sit up with mouth open, panting in 
excitement, her eyes bright again. 
The man seemed to catch some of Curly’s excitement. 
“Read it, kid,’ he urged. “See what it says.” Curly 
unfolded the paper that was inside the wallet and read 
aloud the penciled writing by the light of the stirred-up 
fire. 
Stalled on desert without water. Only a pint left. 
My leg broken, maybe internal hurt from kick of 


mule. Wife helpless. Young girl can’t drive vicious 
team. For God’s sake help. The dog is our only 
chance. 


Directly east of us in Esqueleto is double notch 
with middle peak lowest. This in line with highest 
point on Agrio. Map says Paso de Robles there seven 
miles away. Will keep fire going after dark. Help. 
The spelling was good, the writing that of an educated 

man though it showed signs of effort and of weakness. 
Curly took small notice of this. His imagination showed 
him the little caravan out on the desert with the injured 
man, the frightened young girl, the mules vicious from 
lack of water. Inside the wagon a woman helpless. 





A small figure came to meet them, catching Curly’s sleeve, dragging him on to where a man lay on the sand 
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“We've gor w go,” he said. “i’ve got two canteens.” 
The man had taken the note and was examining it care- 
fully. 

“Looks genuine,” he said. 
dog ever find us?” 

“ There’s a sort of trail up the cliff,” said Curly, getting 
his canteens. “ Leastwise, I’ve figured out how anybody 
could get up or down.” 

“ Dog wouldn’t know that.” 

“ Maybe he was guided.” 

“Guided. Who guided him?” For some reason the 
man seemed to be suspicious and at the same time annoyed 
at himself for his mistrust. 

“It’s Christmas,” said Curly soberly. 
at him uncomprehendingly, then grunted. 


“How on earth did that 


The man stared 


“What d’you know about this Paso Robles? Where 
is it?” 
“T think it must be about three miles south. I know 


there’s a deep canyon there with some oaks. I never went 
down into it. It might lead through the range to Vega. 
I’ve never been there. 

He ran to the little spring with the canteens. The 
Airedale had come in closer, Sabio with it. When he came 
back the man had disappeared. Curly looked in the direc- 
tion of the collie’s pointing nose and saw him standing 
on the edge of the cliff looking out over the dark void 
that represented the desert. It seemed like a great bowl 
of blackness with a broken edge where the Esqueletos 
showed against the stars. When Curly joined him the 
man pointed to where a red eye winked up at them. 

“It’s the fire,” exclaimed Curly, “I’ve filled the can- 
teens. Sabio’ll stay here with the sheep. I reckon the 
other dog’s too tired to travel.” 

“T’m nigh as lame myself,” said the man. 
at him incredulously. 

“You’re coming, ain’t you?” he asked, a tinge of con- 
tempt in his question. 

“TI don’t see sign of trail. Likely break yore neck 
goin’ down there. Spose the fire gives out? Might be 
better if you went to Vega. They'll need a doctor.” 

“Vega’s twenty miles or more. They said there was 
only a pint of water. We'd find ’em dead. What use ’ud 
the doctor be then? I’m going down there. I can trail 
where that dog went.” 

He slung the full and heavy canteens across his shoul- 
ders and started to descend the cliff. It was a perilous 
and blind trail but Curly did not think of that. 

“Hold on, kid. I didn’t say I wasn’t goin’, did I? 
Gimme one of the canteens. Better give me both of ’em.” 

“No,” said Curly. “I can handle one.” 


Curly looked 


O there began a 

journey that 
most men _ would 
never have tackled 
in broad daylight. 
Curly had often sur- 
veyed it as well as 
was possible from 
the cliff head, not- 
ing benches’ and 
pitches until he 
could carry his 
birdseye view plain 
in his mind. But 
this was a different 
affair and_ there 
were a _ thousand 
hindrances that 
could not be cal- 
culated, aside from 
the darkness. They 
slipped on treacher- 
ous rock-faces, they 
slid down slides of 
lose soil, clutching 
frantically at what- 
ever support offered 
in the starlight, be 
it thornset or not. 
Lone stones gave 
way under their 
feet, they blundered 
into thickets of cac- 
tus, they sidled and 
angled, always 
working downwards, 
flesh and _ clothes 
torn; bruised, 
soaked with  per- 
spiration despite the 
chill of the night. 
The man was evi- 
dently leg weary 
and generally 
fagged. Several 
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times he had to stop for breath, his hand pressed against 
his side, his lungs wheezing painfully. But he kept on. 
Now and then he staggered. Once Curly caught him by 
the elbow as he pitched dangerously forward on feet 
tired to numbness. 


HENEVER they came to an open space they saw 

the red eye winking at them. From the top it 
had seemed to be about six miles out across the 
desert. At the bottom at last, gasping from their 
final scramble, those six miles seemed sixty. 

“I'd give a heap for a drink,” said the man. 
**But they'll likely need all of it. The mules have 
got to have some, enough for you to drive ’em to 
the Pass, through it if you don’t find water there.” 
He took out a watch. It was a small one and Cur- 
ly caught the flash of jewels imbedded in the gold 
case, seeming to form a monogram. “Ten minutes 
of twelve, kid,” he announced. “Ten minutes of 
Christmas. I’ve got to rest a bit. I'd give all the 
Christmas presents in the world for half a pint 
of water and a pipeful of baccy.” 

“Tl get the water,” said Curly, “if you'll let me 
have your knife. There’s a barrel cactus.” 

‘The man gave him the weapon and Curly slashed 
and sliced off the head of the bristling growth, then 
scooped out a hollow in the soft pulp. Liquid 
rapidly formed. Curly contented himself with the 
pulp, the man scooped up the water juice and 
sucked it avidly from his palm. 

“You’re some kid,” he summed up approvingly. 
Curly’s estimate of the stranger had changed a 
little since they had started down the cliff. The 
man had fought a battle every foot of the way 
against fatigue. Now he groaned as he moved. 

“Better be gettin’ on, kid, before I get too stiff. 
I'll have to get along without sleep for a while yet, an’ I’m 
nigh dead for that. Come on.” 

“Do you know anything about doctoring? ” asked Curly. 
He had been thinking more and more of their helplessness to 
aid, the nearer they got towards the winking eye of crimson. 

“Some,” said the man curtly. “ Used to. That’s why 
I’m makin’ the trip. Though it ain’t a healthy one for 
me,” he added under his breath. 

“Oh!” Curly exhaled relief. 
was sent straight to you,” he said. 

The man did not answer. He was looking at his watch. 

“Twelve o'clock, kid. Merry Christmas! Great Scott, 
the fire’s gone out!” 

The winking eye had disappeared. They watched but 
it did not kindle again. The Esqueleto Mountains were 
softly indistinct against the stars, a ‘blur from which they 
could not distinguish notch or crag. 

“Tough luck,” said the man. “Never find ’em .now. 
Expect the girl let it die out.” 


“Looks like the dog 





HE Earth rocked. 

ness. 

filled the air. Thunder rumbled, and growled 

constantly under the earth crust to be answered 
by shattering crashes that seemed to come from the 
heavens, and with each terrific impact a mountain vaguely 
outlined in the distance trembled and shook and huge 
fissures opened down its side from which bubbled out 
great clots of lurid red molten lava, the light of which 
reflected on the billowing clouds of thick yellow smoke 
vomiting from the crater. Off through the night like 
giant reptiles of fire these streams of lava flowed, crawl- 
ing slowly down the mountain side, sliding around great 
boulders, or pausing a moment to fill huge cracks in 
the earth’s crust before proceeding on their serpentine 
way into the valley, where a veritable molten lake of lava 
was slowly forming. A great volcano after a lifetime 
of slumber had awakened. 

Cowering, wild-eyed with fear, under the sheltering 
overhang of a rugged cliff on a hillside far beyond the 
valley that was slowly filling with lava, was a boy,— 
the sole human witness to this terrible cataclysmic dis- 
turbance. Beside him shivering and whimpering were two 
hairy, dog-like creatures, wolf-dog cubs, who, like the boy, 
had sought the shelter of this massive rock hoping that 
here they would in some way find a measure of protection 
in the face of this horrible disaster. The boy was the 
only survivor of a colony of cliff dwelling humans who 
had lived in the caves nearby, but who had fled the section 
in panic when the Fire Demon in the mountain had begun 
to blast the earth by letting loose his fiery serpents from 
the mountain. The wolf-dog cubs were all that were left of 
a pack of gray-black hunters caught in the valley with the 
first outburst of the eruption, and unable to gain the hill- 


The sky was of purple black- 
The nauseating stench of burning sulphur 
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“We can find ’em,” said Curly confidently. ‘That fire 
was right under that bright star, close down to the moun- 
tains. See the one I mean? It’s so bright it gives out a 
ray now and then. It’s the last one to die out in the 
morning. I call it the morning star.” 

The man gazed. The star was a steely blue of unusual 
radiance. And it did, to the naked human eye, appear 
to send out an occasional beam 
towards the top of the range, towards 
the desert. 







“Venus, likely. Sure 
of yore direction, son?” 


Instantly Curly was 
on his feet, gazing 
into darkness 


“ Positive.” 

“T’ll take a chance on you.” 

The cold had struck at them during their brief rest. 
Curly found himself shivering, heard the man’s teeth 
chatter. It was hard going. ‘The desert that looked so 
level from the summit, was full of hills and valleys of 
drift sand and there were thickets of tree-like cholla 
and clumps of giant candlestick cactus to avoid. In the 
silence of the desert, with the weird shapes of cactus 
looming fantastically out of the darkness, with stars 
bright above them, ahead the one especial planet that 
seemed set for their guidance, it seemed to him as if 
mystery lay all about them, its solution not far off. The 
coming of the dog to his lonely fire on top of the range, 
the coming of the man, who said he knew something of 
medicine, it all seemed foreordained. The feeling gave 


ire 
side where the cubs had been left by their wary mother. 

For the space of two suns and two starlights they had 
crouched there. The boy guessed it was that long. They 
had seen neither sun nor stars. Night and day had been 
the same under that curling yellow smoke pall. Perhaps 
the Fire Demon had put out both the sun and the stars 
and they would never shine again. The boy did not 
know. He did know that he was tired and that he had 
missed many sleeps. Despite his fear, which still gripped 
him, his eyes would close and his head would fall forward 
even though he fought to keep awake. If he had to die 
he wanted to see death come. He did not want it to 
stalk upon him while he slept. But despite his over- 
whelming fear, and his will power, which was strong for 
one of his kind, sleep mastered him and finally in the 
face of this tornado of smoke and fire that seemed to 
threaten destruction to the very earth itself, his head 
dropped forward, his eyes closed and he slept the dull, 
heavy sleep of utter physical exhaustion. 


E slept in a very strange manner. He did not lie 

down flat as human beings do to-day, nor did he 
curl up on his side as did the wolf cubs. Instead he slept 
sitting on his haunches, his body drawn in and his droop- 
ing though muscular shoulders hunched over his knees. 
His head had dropped forward between his knees and his 
big, long-fingered hands were clasped across the back of 
his neck. Why he slept thus he did not know. It seemed 
to him the most natural and most comfortable position. 
He could not understand that he was obeying the protec- 
tive instincts of Nature; that his big hands were clasped 
about the back of his neck to protect ‘the arteries and 
nerve centers there, and that the long hair on the back 
of his hands and forearms and upper arms grew in a 
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him strength and confidence as he plodded on beside the 
man, both silent, sometimes scuffling ankle deep through 
soil as fine as flour, ploughing up an ascent with feet 
of lead, or breaking through brittle crusts of alkali flats 
that crunched under them, making always for the star 
that every now and then emitted a ray, as a diamond will, 
always pointing downwards. 


HEY plugged on, lurching, stumbling, sometimes 

making a good pace, sometimes stopping for forced 
rest. At two o'clock by the jeweled watch their silence 
was broken. The man told Curly the time and then sent 
a vigorous hallo! sounding through the desert. 
There was no answer. He mounted a dune of sand 
and tried again and again. There was no echo, the 
vast emptiness seemed to mock them. 

“I know we've come right,” said Curly. 
sure about the star.” 

“Yes, I reckon you’re right about the star, kid.” 
His voice had undergone a curious refinement, the 
lad fancied. It held a purposeful ring. The man 
seemed less lame than when he arrived at the sheep 
camp. He stood straighter. Now he gave Curly 
a sensation of confidence rather than repulsion. 
“We haven’t made better than two miles an hour,” 
le said. “ We'll try again presently.” At two- 
thirty he shouted again without result. At three— 
the match showed a few minutes after—they stood 
on a long ridge of which the backbone showed in 
an outcrop of rock. They had long ago left all 
vegetation behind, they were well out on the desert 


“T’m 


proper. 
“Ought to get ’em this time, kid. Strain your 
ears.” ° 


‘To the third cry the man sent out there came an 
answer, a hoarse shout, followed by a shriller one, 
as if a child had trilled its loudest. They came 
from straight ahead, from beneath the star where 
a ray shot down its steely dart for an instant. The man 
clapped Curly on the shoulder. 

“Got ’em, kid! Got ’em!” He set off at a jog trot, 
clasping the canteen. Curly followed as best he could, 
both cailing and being answered. Presently the canvas 
tilt of a wagon showed ghostly in the night. A small 
figure came to meet them, catching Curly’s sleeve, drag- 
ging him on to where a man lay on the sand beside the 
wagon, raising himself on one elbow. Two mules dragged 
back on their halters. 

“Water,” cried the sick man, his voice a whisper from 
shouting. “My wife—in the wagon.” 

“We got your note,” said Curly’s companion. “I can 
help. Used to be a doctor, out east. Kid here’s got 
some water for you and the girl. Better save some for 
the mules. Ain’t you got a lantern?” 

(Continued on page 55) 


By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


manner that made all hairs point downward when his 
arms were in this position, thus shedding rain or moisture. 
It would require a long stretch of the imagination to 
connect this being with the humans of to-day, 500,000 
years removed. His legs were short, being but a few 
inches longer than his very long and very strong arms. 
His head was set on a pair of sloping shoulders, massive 
for one of his short stature, and his neck was thick and 
corded with muscles. His ears were small and he had 
perfect control over them, for this hairy boy had very 
acute senses. His nose he controlled the same way, his 
nostrils dilating or contracting to gather in new odors, 
or shut out those that were strong and offensive to his 
delicate sense of smell. His mouth was strong and well 
armed with short, strong teeth. His jaw was broad and 
massive; a trifle too large for his head it seemed. His 
eyes were brown and set far apart under almost shaggy, 
bushing brows, and his forehead was broad and high for 
one of his race. 

For hours this primitive boy slept, and although his 
quick ears and sensitive nose gathered in every new 
sound and odor, they failed to register on the dulled 
brain, so great was his exhaustion. Likewise the two wolf- 
dog cubs, snuggled close to his hairy hips for warmth, 
slept, for they, too, were worn out beyond the point 
where they could control their physical selves. And as 
they slept the clash of the elements grew less violent. 
The thunder claps and rumblings beneath the earth’s 
surface became less frequent and gradually ceased en- 
tirely, the sulphuric yellow smoke pall thinned out enough 
to let the sun, a huge round ball of fire it seemed through 
the thick yellow mist, shine dimly. The volcano now 
threw out great plumes of white steam. The lava ceased 
to bubble over the sides of the crater, and the lurid red 
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streams that coursed down its sides began to 
lose their color and likewise their motion. They 
were cooling into solid masses. 

It was hunger that finally awoke the hairy 
boy. For many days and nights he had been 
without food. ‘The first day of his refuge under 
the overhanging cliff he was secretly glad to 
find the wolf there. They insured him 
against starvation. But during the wild hours 
that followed he thought very little of his 
stomach. Only once did he realize that he was 
hungry, but when he faced the situation of 
killing one of the cubs he hesitated. Not 
through any sense of honor, or because of any 
sentiment, for as yet he possessed very little of 
either. He hesitated at killing either of them 
for the simple reason that alive they afforded 
companionship. Dead and eaten he would be 
alone and he feared to be alone in the face of 
this overpowering disaster that seemed to 
threaten him. 


cubs 


WAKENING, however, and noting with a 

sense of relief that the disturbance was 
over and that the volcano was slowly settling 
back to normal, his fear began to leave him and 
he began to pay more attention to the hunger 
pangs that assailed his gaunt stomach. He 
looked down at the wolf cubs, still sleeping, 
huddled close to his side; then lest they awaken, 
because his eyes were on them, as he knew they 
would, he reached out swiftly with two hairy 
hands and grabbed the cubs by the nape of the 
neck. They awoke with frightened yelps and 
forthwith began kicking and snapping. 

The hairy boy lifted them into the-air and 
watched them struggle while just the ghost of a 
grim smile puckered the corners of his mouth 
and eyes. He needed but to close the grip of 
his strong fingers on their throats and in a few 
minutes they would be choked to death. Then 
he would tear the hide from their bodies with 
the aid of his teeth and a sharp stone or two, 
and his meal would be ready. Many times be- 
fore had he gnawed the flesh of wolf cubs from 
the bone, and while he did not like it as well as he did 
the flesh of the wild horse, or the great moose, or bison, 
that had been the meat of his people, he knew that it 
would taste wonderful under the ¢ircumstances. 

But while he sat there holding the squalling, kicking 
cubs at arm’s length his attention was suddenly arrested 
by an odor that was almost overpowering in its appeal. 
Instead of the acrid stinging smell of the sulphur smoke 
there came to him an odor that was laden with the meat 
scent, yet it was so subtly different, so irresistible, that 
his mouth began to drool water from the corners, while 
his eyes grew big and round. Transfixed he slowly 
dropped the wolf cubs to the stone ledge, although he 
kept restraining fingers wound in the hair of their necks. 
He did not mean to lose a possible meal by letting them 
get away but he did not want to eat them if he could 
possibly find the origin of this delightful hunger smell. 
For a long time he sat there under the cliff, his nostrils 
working furiously to catch every subtler scent of this 
enticing odor. His ears were cocked forward as if he 
hoped that they too might help him locate the source of 
this wonderful food smell. 

As for the wolf-dog cubs, they were famished too, and 
the odor was just as overpowering to them. Their feet 
once more on the ground, they paid small heed to the 
restraining fingers about their necks. Their black noses 
were pointed up the wind and they were sniffing eagerly and 















Cowering, wild-eyed with fear under the sheltering overhang of a rugged 
cliff, was a boy 


whining too and saliva was dripping from their mouths. 

Although none of the three knew it, they were for 
the first time smelling roasted meat. Somewhere down 
there in the valley animals had been trapped in the lava, 
killed and cooked, but since no one of the hairy boy’s 
tribe had ever mastered fire he did not know what cooked 
meat really was. He did know, however, as he sat there 
on the ledge, that never in his life had he smelled any- 
thing that made him so hungry as this odor did; indee:l 
it was so overpowering that it presently made him forget 
the wolf cubs, the danger of the Fire Demon in the 
volcano, the fear that was always constant in his people 
of going very far from the cave or sheltering rock save 
in packs or droves, and everything else, and almost before 
he knew what he was about he began to climb from the 
shelf or rock under the cliff and make his way down the 
hillside into the steam filled valley of the hot lava, a 
place where he never in the world would have had the 
courage or temerity to venture were it not for that in- 
toxicating odor that grew stronger and stronger into his 
nostrils as he descended the hillside. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue Fire Demon. 


HE hairy boy followed the wolf cubs. These half 

famished animals, once released, were even quicker 
than he was in scrambling off of the ledge and down the 
hillside. The boy watched them go and followed after 
them at a remarkably swift pace considering his short 
legs. He walked stooped over as if his massive shoulders 
and head were too heavy for his stocky legs to carry, 
and when he scrambled over rocks he occasionally stooped 
very low and used his long arms as forelegs, resting the 
weight of his body on clenched hands, the knuckles of 
which were used as the soles of his forefeet. But this 
was only occasionally. He preferred to walk on two feet, 
although it did seem to be an effort. He did not know, 
of course, that he was only a few thousand years re- 
moved from ancestors who walked on four feet and lived 
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in trees and that his group of hairy men were 
only just learning, comparatively speaking, to 
stand erect. 

As he shambled down the hill other sensations 
besides that of hunger began to manifest them- 


selves. He realized that he was approaching the 
domains of the Fire Demon. The atmos- 
phere grew warmer, which troubled him a 
little. Then as he got further down the hill- 


side he found clouds of white steam swirling 
about on the wind. These struck fear to his 
heart. Smoke or steam were agents of the Fire 
Demon and to be avoided. He paused in his 
hurry and wondered whether it was safe to go 
further. But still the intoxicating odor assailed 
him and urged him on. He crouched beside a 
big rock and watched with eager eyes the 
progress of the wolf cubs who were making their 
way through the steamy mist with caution. Yet 
they kept on, and the hairy boy seeing that 
nothing had yet happened to them screwed up 
his courage and followed after them, always 
watchful and alert. 

The fog grew thicker. Ahead he seemed to 
hear a _ soft hissing sound. There was an 
occasional subterranean rumble too. This made 
cold chills race up and down his spine and the 
hair between his shoulders began to bristle, a 
sign that fear was making him ready for fight. 
He stopped now and crouched irresolutely be- 
side a stone for a long time, so long that the 
wolf cubs became lost to him in the mist. He 
debated in his slow brain whether he should go 
on or turn back. Thinking was a hard process 
for him. It took him a long time to come to 
a decision. Presently, however, he found himself 
reasoning thus: he was hungry, near to starv- 
ing; he was foodless now because the wolf cubs 
were gone, but they had gone on into the mist 
and until he had losé sight of them nothing had 
happened to them. If nothing had happened to 
them perhaps it was safe for him to go on,— 
then too that enchanting odor was strong, very 
strong. That in the end mastered his fears and 
he pushed on. 





EEPER and deeper into that mysterious and awesome 
steam blanket he penetrated, his courage screwed up 
to its highest notch. He felt he was very brave; indeed 
he knew he was most brave for he knew that none of 
the other hairy people would dare venture so far into 
the domains of the terrible Fire Demon. But then he 
had the example of the wolf-dog cubs, his terrific hunger 
and that overpowering odor to carry him on. Presently 
he discovered that the ground was quite warm even to 
his feet that had protective pads of callous skin nearly 
an inch thick. Some of the rocks were hot. He stepped 
on one, and with a grunt of surprise jumped aside. Had 
one of the Fire Demon’s evil spirits bitten him! That 
burn took a great deal of courage out of him and it was 
some time before he could force himself to go on. When 
he did start forward he avoided every stone and trod the 
ground with care. 

Suddenly through the mist he heard a sharp yelp. 
It was one of the wolf-dog cubs. The hairy boy knew 
their language. This was the yelp of one cub driving the 
other away from something to eat. The boy rushed for- 
ward determined that if there was food to be had he 
wanted it before the cubs devoured it. A moment later 
he saw a body prone on the ground. One of the wolf 
cubs was standing on it and tearing great strips of 
flesh from it which it devoured with great gusto. But 
there were other forms on the ground. The hairy boy 
saw them everywhere. A band of horses had been caught 
in the valley by the eruption of the volcano and killed 
by the terrific heat. They were little horses with thin 
legs that ended in three toed feet. 

With a cry of joy the all but famished boy hurried 
forward for he recognized in the dead horses a treat 
that rarely fell to the hairy people. It was only by means 
of the greatest skill in hunting and the concerted effort 
of the whole colony that one of these horses, veritable 
antelopes, was ever killed or captured, and when this 
happened the whole colony had a feast for the flesh was 
the most desirable meat attainable then. 





He fled with swiftness born of utter panic, for he could hear the heavy thud of ponderous feet close behind him 
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But when the boy reached the nearest of the band of 
dead horses he stopped and fear showed in his eyes. The 
horse was dead, smitten by the hand of the Fire Demon. 
Its flesh and hide looked far different than that of any 
horse he had ever seen. Something had happened. But 
whatever that something was the hairy boy knew it was 
also responsible for that delectable odor that he had 
trailed down the hillside. He could not understand that 
the horse, in fact all of the horses of the band, for there 
were several hundred scattered about, had been killed by 
the intense heat of the lava and roasted to a turn. 

He circled the first horse suspiciously and looked it 
over thoroughly. It was the one on top of which the 
wolf-dog cub was standing and tearing away luscious 
morsels, The boy watched the cub. It ate and ate like 
a veritable glutton, yet nothing strange or out of the 
ordinary seemed to happen to it. The feast of the cub 
and the odor of roasted horse were too much for him. He 
approached the carcass and reached over to where the 
cub was feasting. The cub growled and snarled at him. 
This made the hairy boy angry and he cuffed it so hard 
that he knocked it to the ground. Then he tore off a strip 
of flesh that the cub had been chewing at and tasted it. 

Never in all his life had anything passed his lips that 
gave him greater pleasure. Horse meat had always seemed 
wonderful but this horse meat upon which the hand of 
the Fire Demon had been laid was beyond anything he 
had ever tasted. Fear, superstition and all else were 
dominated by his overpowering hunger and he crouched 
beside the cooked horse and glutted himself; indeed even 
when his paunch was distended so that his hairy skin 
was tight, he still pulled off shreds of meat and chewed 
on them. And as he sat there he felt very comfortable 
and very happy despite the fact that steam clouds swirled 
about him. At this he wondered and as he wondered his 
primitive brain began to reason. 


I’ was a long slow process then and very hard. Some- 
times when his reasoning got too deep or too complex 
he found his thoughts wandering and it was always with 
an effort that he brought his mind back to the problem 
of why he was so comfortable. In doing this the hairy 
boy was perhaps the first of us humans to mentally 
discipline himself and solve a problem. There were only 
a few thinkers among the hairy people and their thoughts 
did not go beyond the making of a stone hammer. They 
could not even think to the point of providing clothing 
to help keep themselves warm. 

But gradually the hairy boy worked it out. Heat was 
the reason for his comfortable feeling. The atmosphere 
was delightfully warm, the ground was warm; so wonder- 
fully warm that he stretched himself at full length upon 
it. The food he had eaten was warm. Assuredly heat 
was the reason. The only warmth he had ever known was 
ihe warmth of the sun, but never had he been able 
to get as close to real warmth as here. And only occa- 
sionally of late years was the sun so warm as the old men 
of the colony said it used to be. While the cold 
had gone on year..after year being more bitter 
until the hair of the hairy folk grew thicker and 


thicker. ‘The boy did not know that a great change was 
in process; that the earth’s axis had swung slowly out 
of position and that year after year the great ice caps 
about the poles were edging their way toward the equator 
and that centuries later great glaciers would cover the 
land miles deep with ice. Neither did he know that the 
voleanic eruption he had witnessed was a forerunner of 
this great change. 

He did know though that the nights were very cold 
and that the days were not’ the tropical days the old 
and weazened hairy men told about and as he lay 
there prone on the warm earth struggling with this 
new found power of reason, he wondered after all 
whether the Fire Demon was the fearsome thing the 
hairy people believed it to be. Here was good that 
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it gave him: the good of warm food, warm air, warm 
ground to put his back against—yet, and he realized it 
with a shudder, here were these hundreds of dead horses 
on which he and the wolf-dog cubs had feasted, mute 
testimony of the wrath of the Fire Demon. Why was 
it that one who possessed so much good could be so 
fearful? Why was it—but here the problem became too 
perplexing for even the hairy boy and, being full of 
stomach and warm of body, he fell asleep, probably the 
first human being to sleep prone and lying on his back. 

And as he slept the wolf cubs, seeing strange shapés 
in the swirling steam clouds, and hearing strange guttural 
sounds as of huge animals eating, searched him out and 
crept closer to him. They were frightened at these 
menacing apparitions, and being motherless they looked 
to the hairy boy for protection, for somehow they felt that 
it was his presence that had kept them safe from harm 
up there on the hillside under the cliff. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Crack IN THE EartH. 


T seemed strange to the hairy boy that he should 

awaken with the same thoughts in his brain that he 
had gone to sleep with. Why did they persist? He could 
not understand, yet his brain still turned over the problem 
of why the Fire Demon, who could give so much that was 
good, could also destroy hundreds of horses, the fleetest 
and wariest of the animals he knew. He could not answer 
the question but as he pondered it he began to understand 
that if all the good of warmth could be had from the 
Fire Demon perhaps it would be possible to make friends 
with him and not fall a victim to his wrath. The hairy 
boy did not know just how this could be done but his 
interest was stirred beyond anything heretofore. 

He got up, and although still bloated with food, he 
could not resist tearing off a strip or two more of 
the roasted horse, then munching on one of these he 
began wandering through the swirling steam, the wolf 
cubs following him. \ 

Presently he found himself walking through a layer 
of black ash that was still warm and felt very com- 
fortable to his feet. He knew as he recalled the valley 
before the eruption that this had been a huge forest. The 
heat from the hot lava lake somewhere down there in the 
bottom of the valley had fired this and burned it to 
cinders. Only an occasional rampike, charred and gaunt 
and weird looking in the blowing steam, told of the 
forest that grew there before. The hairy boy looked at 
these mute monuments to the wrath of the Fire Demon 
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with a mingled feeling of awe and wonder. To see these 
tree giants charred and blackened, their twisted limbs 
shorn from them and scattered half burned on the ground, 
revived to a certain extent the fear that he had had. 
He stood and stared at the charred mass a long time 
before going on, and then not until he had broken him- 
self a stout knotted club from one of the fire hardened 
rampikes, as if to provide himself with some sort of a 
weapon with which to face the mysterious danger of the 
Fire Demon. 

Yet, despite his fear and trepidation, the hairy boy 
was enough a master of his will power to force himself 
into exploring the valley further. Deeper he pushed his 
way through the misty, swirling steam, realizing the while 
that the air and the earth were growing hotter. From 
this he understood that he was approaching what had 
appeared to him from the hilltop to be a red hot lake, 
where the lava had gathered in the valley bottom. 

The steam grew thicker and hotter and ahead of him 
and on either hand he heard peculiar hissing noises, that 
agitated him a great deal, for he could not know that 
it was the hot lava cooling off by its contact with the 
cold and moist earth. He went on but he went with 
great stealth and caution, always peering through the 
steam with club raised as if expecting at any moment to 
come face to face with the Demon that made the fire. 

Suddenly the hissing grew more intense and the air 
very much hotter. At the same time loomed through the 
steam a vast stretch of smooth, black, polished rock 
that took queer forms as if it were so much soft dough 
that had been poured over the ground and allowed to 
harden. All about its edges, where it came into contact 
with the ground, jets of steam were spurting out, each 
hissing and curling like huge evanescent reptiles. The 
hairy boy gasped and drew back. Then he stopped and 
stood staring, club upraised. He was alert and ready 
for danger, but he was frankly curious too. He could 
not understand why this black rock that never had been 
in the valley before could give out such intense heat and 
cause the snaky spouts of steam that hissed so ominously 
and lingered in the air like a swamp fog. He crouched 
on his hunches and stared for a long long time while 
the wolf-dog cubs, crowding close to him, looked at the 
black rock curiously while their tongues lolled because of 
the intense heat. 


v art ger the hairy boy got to his 

feet. His curiosity was mastering 
his fear and suspicion. He began to 
approach the edge of the hot lava bed 
very cautiously. As he advanced the 
heat grew more intense until his hairy 
coat dripped perspiration and water 
from the condensing steam. Closer and 
closer he moved until he was almost 
within touching distance of a big black 
globule of the cooling lava that was de- 
tached from the main mass. Then he 
reached out with the stick he still 
carried and tapped it curiously. 

A strange thing happened. Each time 
the stick came in contact with the hot 
rock a whisp of blue smoke went up as 
the heat scorched the wood. This was 
puzzling to the hairy boy. Why did this 
happen? He tapped and tapped again; 
then he examined the scorched end of 
the stick and felt of it. It was very 
hot. It burned him. He grunted and 
pulled his hand away. ‘Then he sat and 
thought for a long time until his slow 
brain reasoned that the rock burned the 
stick, and the heat that the stick carried 
from the rock burned his hand. The 
stick carried the heat from the rock for 
a little while; then the heat mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Still he sat and thought and slowly 
a question took shape in his mind. If 
the stick carried the heat for a little 
while just by tapping on the rock, why 
wouldn’t it carry heat for a long while 
if he held the stick onto the rock a long 
time? Perhaps it would, then that 
would be a way of taking with him the 
good of the Fire Demon and leaving be- 
hind the bad. He wanted the heat the 
Fire Demon could give but he wanted to 
leave behind the power it had to kill 
and destroy. 

He decided to try an experiment. He 
reached forth and held the stick against 
the rock. Slowly the blue smoke ap- 
peared. It grew and grew in quantity; 
then suddenly a tiny red flame began to 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ANIUS AEMILIUS a gladiator? <A com- 


66 mon gladiator, fighting in the arena? 
iL Decimus, art thou certain?” 


“*Certain’? ‘Certain’? Marcus, have 
I not won and lost too many sestertia over the duodecim 
scriptae with Manius not to know him? Dost think I 
could mistake one with whom I have had so many pleasant 
times? I tell thee, Marcus Antonius, never have I known 
so great a shock as was mine when that Samnite’s hel- 
met rolled off before the Thracian’s blow and I saw the 
brown curls of our friend for the first time in three 
jong years! ‘Certain’? Man, he stood not three paces 
from me! I was in the front row of seats in the amphi- 
theatre, and he directly below. In truth, may I never 
see gladiator again if it was not Manius!” 

“Strange!” murmured Antonius. “Strange! How 
should one of good family—nor is there any better in all 
Rome than the Aemilii—find himself there? Were he 
doing it on a wager, one might understand, but thou 
sayest he bore scars which spoke of former battles.” 

“Even so. Further, I spoke to certain of the attend- 
ants, who told me that he goes by the name of Publius 
Africanus, and that he fights in the troop of the /Janista 
Galba. Listen, Marcus! I have thqught much over the 
disappearance of Manius, and over this curious matter, 
and it is in my mind that the explanation may be simple. 
Thou knowest that when the elder Aemilius died, some 
three years back, the banker Cornelius laid claim to his 
estate, saying that it was owed to him for loans. The 
courts upheld the claim, and Manius was stripped, even 
the slaves of his familia being sold. May it not be that 
Cornelius, whom all know for a grasping usurer, meant 
also to enslave our friend? And that Manius fled to the 
school of Galba, trusting that none would seek him there?” 

“It may be,” replied Antonius, thoughtfully. “It may 
be. The event has proved his wisdom; none has sought 
him. Well, Decimus, I must leave thee; shall I see thee 
at the home of Flaccus this evening? Thou art bidden 
to dine with him, I hear.” 

“ Of a truth! The dinners of Flaccus are too fine to 
miss! Farewell, Marcus.” 

“ Farewell!” And the two parted, going in different 
directions, Decimus to the baths, Marcus Antonius to his 
home, whence he set out at once in his litter to seek the 
lanista under whom Manius Aemilius was said to fight. 

The life of a gladiator in the vear 704* was no enviable 
one. Condemned criminals, slaves, desperate men, made 
up the class, which was one of the lowest and most 
despised in all Rome. They lived roughly, under the con- 
stant shadow of death—for whoso failed to conquer in 
the arena, that one died—and were under constant con- 
trol of one more savage than themselves. The slightest 
infraction of discipline was punished by severe whipping, 
and an attempt at escape by crucifixion. Small wonder 
that many committed suicide! And to find such a one 
as Manius Aemilius, of the great patrician house, fighting 
in the arena was a matter for amazement; it argued 
some stern need. 

So Antonius set out to find Aemilius, for civil war 
seemed imminent, and a desperate man of a _ patrician 
house might well grasp at a chance to exchange the lot 
of gladiator for that of soldier in the army of the great 
Caius Julius Caesar, then proconsul in Gaul, whose 
friend and associate Antonius was. Further, Caesar was 
the popular leader, Pompeius being the leader chosen by 
the aristocrats, and any adherents from patrician houses 
were to be desired, the great proconsul having but few 
such with him. Therefore, could Manius be purchased 
from the lanista, and persuaded to serve with Caesar, his 
influence might prove of great value, even more than his 
ability, and it was with this thought in mind that Antonius 
set out on his search. 


LONG the Via Flaminia, across the Campus Martius 

went the litter, turning down a side street to halt 
at length before a gate at which one of the slaves knocked 
loudly. It was opened by a savage-looking man, with 
scarred and brutal face, and of him Antonius inquired 
if Galba was within. On being assured that such was 
the case, he demanded to see the Janista, and entered, 
to find himself in a large court, perhaps a hundred and 
fifty by two hundred feet, stone-flagged, with a colonnade 
running around the four sides. Behind the columns 
showed a number of small rooms, the living-quarters of 
the gladiators, and in one corner of the court a Samnite, 


*50 B.C 


armed with helmet, long curved 
shield, greaves, and short sword of 
wood, was practicing against a 
retiarius, or net-man, who wore no 
defensive armor, but carried a 
heavy net, in which he endeavored 
to entangle his opponent, and a 
trident, or three-pronzed spear, for 
offense. A group of gladiators, 
some with cups of wine, stood or 
sat about, encouraging the mimic 
fighters with shouts, o. jeerir~ their 
unsuccessful _ efforts. The door- 
keeper hurried to this group, spoke 
a few words, and at once Galba 
turned to approach the visitor, 
showing him marked respect. It 
was no uncommon thing for young 
men of fashion to visit the schools, 
to watch the practice and to make 
bets on their favorite fighters, but 
Antonius was here for a more 
serious purpose, and acknowledged 
the Jlanista’s greeting but briefly, 
asking to speak with Publius 
Africanus. 

“This way, your excellency,” said 
Galba, leading the way to a small 
room under the colonnade. “ He 
was wounded but three days since, 
and is yet in bed. He slew his man, 
however; one of my best is he. 
Never yet has he failed to slay his 
opponent, and once he conquered 
four in a single day.” 


EACHING the room, Antonius 

dismissed Galba curtly, and en- 
tered. On a rude couch there lay a 
young man of some _ twenty-six 
years, his left thigh bound with a 
cloth which smelt strongly of tur- 
pentine. Antonius advanced and 
held out his hand. 

“Greetings, Manius Aemilius!” 
he said, and the other, half rising, 
peering at his visitor, responded, 
amazed: 

“Greetings, Marcus Antonius! 
What brings thee here?” 

“Thy fortunes, Manius,”  re- 
sponded the other, sitting down on 
the edge of the bed. “ Decimus 
Claudius said he had recognized thee 
at the games some days since, and I 
came to inquire after thee.” 

“Tt is kindly done, Marcus. I 
am as thou seest; this wound will 
hold me to my couch for some days 
vet. But, Marcus—listen—I am a 
fugitive—thou wilt not betray me?” 

Antonius smiled. 

“Tt is for that reason that I 
am here. Nay, not to betray thee, 
but because thou art a_ fugitive. 
Claudius tells me that thy uncle, 
claiming thy father’s estate, claimed 
thee also, to sell as a slave, and that 
thou hast fled, taking the gladiators’ 
oath, to escape him. Is this the 
truth? ” 

“The gods blast him!” burst out 
Aemilius. “ Dost know what he has 
done? Listen! Didst know my 
mother? ” 

“In truth!” responded Antonius, 
nodding. “A most charming and 
gracious woman; fit mistress of thy 
father’s house.” 

“Thou hast said it. Cornelius, 
then, claiming that she was a slave, 
claimed also that therefore I was 
slave as well. He sought, having 
seized my father’s estate by forgery 
and by hiring of false witnesses, to 
seize me also, sending me to the 
auction block. Me, Manius Aemi- 
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He recognized Caesar 
in the bow of the 
master of the games 


lius, of the best blood 
of Rome!” 


“Thy father’s 

estate was then a large one? ” 
“Not large, as such matters go. 
Nearly a million of  sestertia; large 


enough to be worth his foul usurious 
while.* It is true that my mother had been 
a slave; of a noble family of Greece she was, 
set free by my father, who manumitted her 
among friends, not before the praetor. She 
being free, he married her, but she died 
when I was a youth, as did also the friends 
who could vouch for her freedom. ‘There be- 
ing no public record, Cornelius, through his 
false witnesses, might well have made good 
his claim, wherefore, I, being unable to hire 
witnesses, fled.” , 


66 AS the claim to thy father’s estate 
false likewise? ” 

“False as the other! My father had owed 
him money; large sums, but had repaid them. 
It is my thought that Cornelius hired some 
faithless slave to steal the receipts and other 
papers; at least, they were not to be found. 
If ever I hold him at point of sword se 

“Listen, Aemilius!” broke in. the older man, 
laying his hand on the gladiator’s shoulder, 
“a better revenge may be thine. Thou 
knowest that Caesar, whose friend I am, heads 
the popular party, seeking to establish reforms, 
to set aside the few who now rule Rome for 
their own advantage. Wilt thou join him? 
He needs men such as thou art; and should he 
conquer, should it come to civil war—as indeed 
I think will be the case—thy services may well 
be repaid by the restoring of thy father’s 
estate; mayhap also by the death of Cornelius, 
should we see once more the proscriptions of 
Sulla’s rule. What sayest? Wilt thou join 
Caesar’s party?” 

Aemilius thought for a moment, then re- 
plied: 

“Why not? Success will bring much happi- 
ness, and failure naught worse than death, 
which waits me daily in the amphitheatre. Nor is the 
life of the camp harder than this. Further, Caesar’s aims 
are good, as I believe, even though many name him dema- 
gogue. Why not, in truth?” 

The two gripped hands, and Antonius said; 

“Now to purchase thee from Galba. When does thy 
oath expire?” 

“The ides of January next. The term was three years.” 

“Good!” And going to the door Antonius called loudly 
for Galba, who came at once. 

The case was laid before the lanista; so much, at least, 
as he needed to know, which was that Antonius wished to 
purchase the young man’s unexpired term. But here 








* The sestertium (plural, sestertia) was not a coin, but a 
sum of money, amounting to about $43. 
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an obstacle interposed, for 
Galba flatly refused to sell. 
Antonius offered a thousand 
sestertia, and raised _ it 
gradually to two thousand, 
but Galba remained obdu- 
rate. 

“Already have I won ten 
times that in wagers on 
him,” said the lanista. “My 
best swordsman is he, fight- 
ing as Samnite, Thracian, 
or retiarius. Never but once 
has ‘he been wounded before 
this time, and then, en- 
tangled in the net of a retiarius—he 
himself fighting as Samnite—he wrested 
the trident from his opponent, and 
hurling it javelin-wise, pierced the 
other through the loins and slew him. 
Nay, I will not sell!” 

“Thou wert that Samnite?” asked 
Antonius, turning to Manius. “I re- 
member well the battle; a worthy feat, 
indeed! But, Galba, bethink thee; his 
term expires in eight short months, nor 
will it be renewed. Two thousand ses- 
tertia art thou offered; be wise and accept; it is 
not likely that he will win thee that in so short a 
time.” 

But Galba’s avarice was aroused, and he held 

out, thinking that this young nobleman would offer 
more. 

Antonius’ fortune, however, was well-nigh exhausted and 
he could not bid higher, so in the end he shook hands with 
Aemilius and left, exhorting the young gladiator to come 
to Caesar as soon as his term was out, which he promised 
faithfully to do. 


OR the next half year Manius followed the events of 

the political world with far closer attention than ever 
before. Indeed, prior to the catastrophe which had 
robbed him of his fortune and sent him into practical 
servitude he had been a careless, happy-go-lucky sort of 
person, giving but little thought to anything save his own 
comfort and amusement, except for the time when he had 
served in Crassus’ army in Syria. Then, to be sure, he 
had so devoted himseif to his military duties that he had 
been made a tribune, but his time had been fully taken 
up with those same duties, and after the death of his 
father, and his own entry into the ranks of the gladiators 
his mind had been centered on his own misfortunes. 

Now, however, he began to listen with interest to all 
that was told of political_happenings, and to discuss them 
with his fellows of the school. These latter, though, were 
for the most part ignorant, savage, and brutal beyond 
words, thinking only of -battle, and drink, to disgust the 
young patrician, who had never taken part in the licen- 
tiousness of the men of the arena. One he did find with 
whom he could hold some intelligent discussion, a Thracian 
slave who—his master being in need of money—had been 
sold to the lanista. This Thracian was an educated man, 
a soldier of rank, who had been taken in battle, and who 
had spent some years in Rome. 

With him Manius talked things over often, for neither 
could fail to see that the Optimates, the aristocratic party, 
were becoming daily more bitter against Caesar and his 
followers, nor could they fail to see that if Caesar were 
really sincere, if he,meant to keep his promises, it would 
mean the dawn of better things for the Republic. Under 
the oligarchs matters had grown corrupt beyond belief; 
offices were for sale almost openly; the laws against 
bribery were not enforced; witnesses were bought in 
law suits; in short, everything was conducted for the 
benefit and at the pleasure of the wealthy, the aristocratic 
party, and the lower and middle classes were at the 
mercy of the upper. 

It seemed strange to Manius and to the Thracian that 
the common people of Rome took so little interest in the 
outcome of the struggle; that they held so aloof, not 
joining with Caesar but rather—when they showed any 
interest at all—favoring the party that oppressed them, 
but the young men resolved to throw the weight of their 
swords with the Populares, with the great proconsul of 
Gaul, as soon as opportunity offered. The Thracian, 
indeed, could not see how he might accomplish this save 
through escape from Galba’s school, for he had not vowed 
himself for a term of vears, as had Manius, but had been 
sold outright. Still, he meant to wait an opportunity and 
seize whatever chance should offer. 

So passed the months, Manius fighting a score or more 
of times in the arena, at Rome, at Praeneste, and even 
at Baiae, for the gladiators of Galba were famous, and 
were in great demand for games throughout Italy. Being 
a swordsman of the greatest skill and activity, he in- 


variably escaped unharmed, and it was a characteristic 
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of the young man—and one not understood by his com- 
panions—that if his opponent was not fatally wounded 
Manius, looking about the spectators, searched always for 
a waving kerchief; could he see one such amid the throng 
of upturned thumbs the fallen man’s life was spared.* 
This odd trait was the source of much wonderment to the 
other gladiators, who could not understand such effemin- 
acy, but when one taunted Manius with weakness of heart 
the young patrician broke the other’s jaw with a blow of 
his fist, and would have killed him had not Galba inter- 
fered; thereafter Manius was allowed to be as merciful 
as he saw fit. 


T length came the tumults of January, 705, when the 

Senate over-rode the veto of Marcus Antonius and 
Quintus Cassius, the two tribunes who dared take Caesar’s 
part, and solemnly voted Caius Julius Caesar an outlaw. 
Antonius and Cassius made their escape from the city, 
hotly pursued by the soldiers of the Optimates, and 
hastened to Ravenna, where Caesar then was, to tell him 
that nothing remained but an appeal to arms. Manius 
was almost beside himself with excitement when this news 
reached his earsy and could hardly restrain himself; his 
term would be out in six more days, but how long they 
seemed ! 

Galba and a number of his men were in Ravenna at 
the time, for the good people of that town had planned 
games and had hired gladiators for the purpose. Caesar 
had been invited to act as editor, that is, president of the 
games, and had accepted, as though there lay on his 
shoulders no weight of responsibility, no imminent peril 
of civil war. Manius, learning the news of the Senate’s 
action, slipped away from his quarters, presented himself 
before Caesar, and craved an audience. This was quickly 
granted, for no man ever lived who was more approach- 
able than the great proconsul. Manius told his name, and 
Caesar recognized him at once. 

“Manius Aemilius!” he said. “Truly, I knew thy father 
well; thy lady mother also. And how fares it with thee, 
Manius?” 

Briefly, in heated words, Manius told of his misfort- 
unes; of the loss of his estate, and of his taking the 
ouctoramentum gladiatorium, the oath of the gladiators; 
told also of his visit from Antonius, and of his desire to 
join the army of the proconsul. As the tale progressed 
Caesar’s brow grew stern, and as Manius ended he asked; 

“Is it for revenge, to regain they fortune, that thou 
wishest to join my army? I crave no broken men among 
my troops; swift and stern must be the war, if war 
comes—none who serve but for revenge are acceptable 
to me!” 

“Nay, Imperator,” replied Manius, “not thus my thought. 
At first, when Antonius spoke to me, such was my mind, 
but during the past few months I have come to think 
otherwise. With thee lies the salvation of the Republic; 
it is for this reason that I desire to join thy troops.” 

Caesar’s frown disappeared, and he smiled. 

“Thou hast had military experience?” 

“TI was with Crassus at Carrhae as a tribune, Imperator.” 

“Good! When canst thou join me?” 

“TI am here, Imperator.” 

“Thy term of service with Galba has then expired?” 

“Nay, Imperator; on the ides it expites; four days 
hence.” 


(a leaned forward in his chair and the frown 
gathered once more upon his forehead 

“Manius Aemilius,” he said, and his voice was cold and 
harsh, “Manius Aemilius, no man shall break his oath to 
come with me. Fulfill thy term of service; come to me 
with honor or not at all. Go now, nor return till thou 
canst tell me that thou hast dealt honorably by Galba. 
For thy friend the Thracian, this is another matter; a 
slave is he, and can he escape, well and good, but show 
thyself not in my camp until the ides are past. Now go!” 

And Manius, shamefaced but respecting Caesar more 
than ever, took his way back to his quarters, where he 
told his friend the Thracian what the proconsul had said. 
The Thracian began to lay plans for his escape, but 
Manius reminded him that they were to fight on the 
morrow and that they would do well to rest. 

The following morning they were up early, and after 
breaking their fast set about preparing their weapons. 
Manius was to fight as a Samnite, his friend with the 
arms of his country, a small, round buckler and long 
curved sword. Briefly, the Samnites were heavy-armed, 
the Thracians light-armed, for it was the delight of the 
Romans to match different types of fighting-men. At 
length came the hour when they were to march to the 
amphitheatre, together with a dozen or so of Galba’s 
other fighters, who laughed and joked over the easy 





* Contrary to the prevalent belief, the sign for death was 
given with the upturned thumb. i. e., pointed toward the breast 
to indicate that the conquered man should be stabbed: the 
sign for mercy was given usually by waving a kerchief. or 
sometimes by turning the thumb down, in command to drop 
the weapon. ; 
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victory they, lanista-trained, expected over their provincial 
opponents. Manius, however, was silent and thoughtful, 
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net-men. Moved by a sudden impulse, Manius snatched thrown, dodged, and round and round the arena fled the 


off his helmet, turned toward Marcus Antonius, and cried retiarius, gathering up the deadly meshes while his heavier 


as was always the case when he went to fight. The aloud: antagonist pursued in vain. At length Manius gave over 
Thracian, more light-hearted, endeavored to cheer him, “Farewell, my friend!” the chase, saved his strength, contented himself with 


but got no more than an absent smile for his pains, and 


so they marched to the rooms beneath the tiers of seats ing, 


about the arena, halting there to wait the summons to the 
fight. Suddenly Manius turned to his friend with sad face. 


“Thracian,” he said, “my heart is heavy 
with foreboding. I feel that I shall not 
come through this day. And should I 
fall, take thou my message to Caesar, 
that it was not lack of will which kept 
me from his side; that death alone could 
hold me back, for it is in my heart that 
the gods have called him—if gods there 
be—to free the Republic and to restore 
the ancient liberties of Rome. Wilt thou 
do this?” 


HE Thracian laughed and clapped 

Manius on the back, encouraging 
him with rough but hearty words. But 
Manius would not be satisfied until the 
promise was given, and in the end the 
Thracian agreed. Scarce were the words 
out of his mouth when the trumpet 
sounded, the iron gates were thrown 
open, and the band of gladiators marched 
out, joining the provincial fighters to 
march around the arena before falling 
to their savage work. 

As ever, Manius was dazzled at first 
by the glare of the sun on the white 
sand, but gradually, as the armed men, 
Samnite, Thracian, murmillones, retiarii, 
marched around, chanting their greeting 
and farewell of “ morituri te salutamus,” 
(we who are about to die salute thee) 
his eyes became accustomed to the blind- 
ing light, from which the spectators were 
in some measure protected by awnings. 
He recognized Caesar in the box of the 
master of the games, and beside him 
Marcus Antonius and Quintus Cassius, 
and raised his arm in greeting to the 
former of the tribunes, though apparent- 
ly Antonius did not know him—indeed, 
how could he, when Manius’ face was 
hidden by the heavy helmet which he 
wore? And then the trumpet sounded 
again, and the gladiators split up into 
pairs, each man taking on the antagonist 
assigned him, and moving about to find 
a free space for the fight. Manius 
found himself opposed to a Thracian, and 
readily disarmed him, for the provincial 


was no match for the best swordsman of the Roman 
schools. Looking about, the victor found himself beneath 


Caesar’s box, and as the disarmed and 


waved his kerchief and Manius 








man 
raised his arm in appeal for clemency the proconsul 


His left 


Antonius flung himself forward, leaning over the rail- 


“PF 


now !” 


Manius drew down the helmet once more, and turned 
to where the net-man stood grinning, confident. 

And now began a long-drawn battle, a trial of skill 
and of agility. Time and again the tangling net was shield. 


recognized Manius, and shouted, full-voiced; 


eluding the casts, turning the net with his broad shield, 
or avoiding it by a quick side-step. And again and again 


ight, man, fight! Thou hast slain a retiarius ere Lentulus returned to the attack, feinting, thrusting with 
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hand reaching upward dragged him down; the dagger fell 








his trident, seeking ever to entangle the secutor, to render 


him helpless. The other combats were 
long over; men had conquered or had 
fallen, and all eyes were turned toward 
this last fight, toward the two who still 
fenced and dodged and thrust, each 
seeking the other’s life. Excitement ran 
high, for never had the people of 
Ravenna seen a heavy-armed man hold 
out so long against a net-thrower; never 
had they seen such skill, such lithe- 
ness, such dazzling speed. Bets were 
freely offered and freely taken, though 
one might have noted that the old 
and wise laid on the retiarius, while 
those who backed the Samnite were 
younger, more given to enthusiasm. And 
now the sun was sinking, the broad arena 
lay in purple shade, and still those two 
figures, tiny in the great amphitheatre, 
feinted, attacked, traversed, retreated. 
No sound was heard save as each man 
noted the hard-drawn breath of his 
neighbor; long since the shouts were 
stilled as all watched with utmost con- 
centration the deadly fight waged on the 
glittering sand; leaning far forward, 
tense, fists clenched, the thrilled specta- 
tors followed each slightest move of the 
battling men, till at length a long-drawn 
sigh ran through the crowd—the Samnite 
had fallen! 


HE net-man had thrown his tangling 

meshes, and Manius, wearied by the 
dragging of his heavy armor, had been 
a thought too slow; the net had caught 
him, quicker than light it had wrapped 
him round, his feet had been jerked 
from under him, and he had _ fallen 
heavily, with clang of armor, on the 
sand. With exultant shout the retiarius 
sprang forward, casting away his trident, 
drawing his short dagger to slay the 
helpless man. 

“Habet!” “He has it!” rose the 
cry from the crowded benches, and it 
was observed of some that Caesar turned 
away his eyes. But even as the net- 
man sprang, Manius thrust upward 


against the tangling net, twisting his hand; double-edged, 
keen, his sword shore through the cords, and even in that 
instant he wrenched his left arm from the straps of his 
His left hand, reaching upward, net and all, 


caught the net-man’s wrist, dragged 


stepped back; slaves ran in to assist HN TA him down, the dagger fell, struck 


the conquered one away, and Manius 
found himself free to look about. 
Many of the provincials, and some 


Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout 


By Stewart Edward White 


clashing on the bronze helmet, and 
Manius’s sword thrust through the 
net-man’s chest. Again it sped, and 
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few of Galba’s men were slain, but ERE are just a few of the thrills and adventures that are pictured by Mr. White in the wonderful serial of Daniel Boone gain, and the retiarius dropped 
Manius observed that whenever a ] ] and frontier life which begins in the January issue of BOYS’ LIFE. forward lifeless upon the sand. And 
wounded man asked for mercy . | from the crowded benches rose a 
Caesar’s kerchief waved and mercy “An Indian, with a yell of triumph, leaped forward from behind a tree and tomahawked and scalped him. ag Mr mighty shout, long-drawn, thunder- 
ciel sated Manius wondered "the exulting savage, Simon Kenton happened to be standing near the fort gate: and, as always with these scouts, he carrie ak a Meee Mian a Wie 
ee ee eee his rifle across his forearm. It was a long, quick shot; but Kenton dropped his man. At the report a half dozen savages rose aight ager sii ee 
somewhat at this; what could the Mls quail end secttwed fer on” ; , hampering coils, got to his feet and 
lives of these men be to Caesar, that , stood erect above his fallen foe. 
he should spare them when custom “Al the first fire Boone fell with a shattered ankle. Instantly an Indian leaped from behind a tree, his tomahawk upraised- Caesar rose and made his way from 
decreed their death? But still he | 7wo jumps took him to the prostrate man. In another instant the weapon would have crushed into Boone's skull; but Simon the amphitheatre; the games were 
Kenton, ever ready, hilled the Indian with one of his famous quick snap-shots. Then the scout lifted his helpless captain with ended! 
one arm, and with the other fought his way back to the fort gate.” That 








rejoiced that he was not to serve 
under a heartless commander. And night Galba raged and 
with the thought the foreboding re- "The Indians were as ten to one, and they kept up an incessant fire, unremitting atlempts to burn down the stockade. The stormed like a wild beast, for 
turned, and now with greater reason _ forest resounded with wild yells and the roll of musketry. Insid, the little force had not a moment's rest. The port holes must Manius’ friend, the Thracian, had 
than before; the sight he saw smote be continuously manned, the fire continuously maintained so that no savage would be able to creep forward. The women fought made good his escape while the 
on his heart and convinced him that side by side with the men, taking their turn at the port holes, melting bullets, loading the rifles and handing them forward, caring games were in progress; eluding the 
never again would he serve under for the wounded, cooking the food.” guards, he had got to Caesar’s 


Caesar; never again would his eyes “Surrounded so suddenly and after so long a period of immunity, the settlers were caught with their water reservoirs nearly Camp, that night Caesar marched on 
look upon the Roman forum. His empty. As yet the Indians had not made their attack, nor even declared themselves; and were lurking in the forests round Italy. The Rubicon was crossed, 
heart was heavy. about awaiting the opportunity for a surprise. They did not yet know that the settlers were aware of their presence. Here and civil war begun, and three days 
The wounded men had been helped “48 a terrible situation: without water the seige that was to follow was sure to prove fatal, not only because of thirst, but because ater Manius Aemilius, his term of 
away, the dead dragged out with without water it would be impossible to quench flames. At this juncture the women made a proposal and carried it out. service honorably fulfilled, found 
“All the women and girls, down even to the little things of five and six, took every utensil that would carry water and saun- : 
tered out from the fort to the spring. All must look natural. The least sign of fear or a suspicion that all was not as usual ; é 
‘ would bring on an instant attack. They must walk slowly, in little groups, talking and laughing carelessly. Al the spring the command that waited him, 
arene, and those = charge had re- they must fill their utensils in due order, without haste, keeping up still their careless talk; and then at last they must return where his friend the Thracian and 
assigned the gladiators who still leisurely to the fort, not in the compact group that would give them comfort, but straggling naturally along. All the time they ig older friend Antonius greeted 
-survived. Coming toward him _ felt the glaring bright stare of the savages concealed behind the leaves of the thick undergrowth, sometimes so close that the mere 
Manius saw a retiarius, most dan- _ outstretching of an arm would have sufficed to bring down the fatal tomahawk. Behind the wgs of the palisades the white men : ‘ 
gerous of all the gladiators, and he too watched in an agony, holding their breaths with suspense, ready at the first whoop to rush forth to sell their lives as dearly boding had arene to naught, his . 
recognized Marcus Lentulus, a 4s possible. The very forest seemed to have fallen silent with the deadly portent.” lot was cast with the savior of the 


former slave, most skilled of Galba’S TM((MN0(TINTINTUIVUUT'UTUwTiirimnninni mn7£n7, ‘Republic. 








rope and hook. Fresh sand had 
been scattered over the stained 


also his way to Caesar’s camp, to 


him with open arms; his fore- 
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NE of the incidents connected with Edward Bok 

that Theodore Roosevelt never forgot was when 

Bok’s eldest boy chose the Colonel as a 

Christmas present. And no_ incident 
better portrays the wonderful character of the 
Colonel than did his remarkable response to the 
compliment. 

A vicious attack of double pneumonia had left 
the heart of the boy very weak—and Christmas 
was close by! So the father said: 

“It’s a quiet Christmas for you this year, boy. 
Suppose you do this: think of the one thing in the 
world that you would rather have than anything 
else and I'll give you that, and that will have to 
be your Christmas.” 

“I know now,” came the instant reply. 

“But the world is a big place, and there are 
lots of things in it, you know.” 

“T know that,” said the boy, “ but this is some- 
thing I have wanted for a long time, and would 
rather have than anything else in the world.” 
And he looked as if he meant it. 

“Well, out with it, then, if you’re so sure.” 

And to the father’s astonished ears came this re- 
quest: 

“Take me to Washington as soon as my heart 
is all right, introduce me to President Roosevelt, 
and let me shake hands with him.” 

“ All right,” said the father, after recovering 
from his surprise. “I'll see whether I can fix it.” 
And that morning a letter went to the President 
saying that he had been chosen as a Christmas 
present. Naturally, any man would have felt 
pleased, no matter how high his station, and for 
Theodore Roosevelt, father of boys, the message 
had a special appeal. 

The letter had no sooner reached Washington 
than back came an answer, addressed not to the 
father but to the boy! It read: 

The White House, Washington. 
November 13th, 1907. 





Dear Curtis: 

Your father has just written me, and I want 
him to bring you on and shake hands with me 
as soon as you are well enough to travel. 
Then I am going to give you, myself, a copy 
of the book containing my hunting trips since yw 


I have been President; unless you will wait OF of the really great and good books of the year is “The Americanization of Edward Bok,”* 

former Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal and Chairman of the Troop Committee, Boy 
The publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons, and Mr. Bok have very 
generously granted permission for BOYS’ LIFE to reprint from his autobiography this most de- 
lightful and unusual experience of his son Curtis, whose younger brother, Cary, has been for the 
past four years a member of the Merion Scout Troop. 


until the new edition, which contains two 
more chapters, is out. If so, I will send it to 
you, as this new edition probably won’t be 
ready when you come on here. 

Give my warm regards to your father and 
mother. Sincerely yours, 

Tueopore Roosevett. 

Here was joy supreme! But the boy’s 
heart nad acted queerly for a few days, and so the father 
wrote, thanked the President, and said that as soon as 
the heart moderated a bit the letter would be given the 
boy. It was a rare bit of consideration that now fol- 
lowed. No sooner had the father’s letter reached the 
White House than an answer came back by first post— 
this time with a special-delivery stamp on it. It was 
Theodore Roosevelt, the father, who wrote this time; his 
mind and time filled with affairs of state, and yet full 
of tender thoughtfulness for a little boy: 

Dear Mr. Bok: 

I have your letter of the 16th instant. I hope the 
little fellow will soon be all right. Instead of giving him 
my letter, give him a message from me based on the 
letter, if that will be better for him. Tell Mrs. Bok how 
deeply Mrs. Roosevelt and I sympathize with her. We 
know just how she feels. Sincerely yours, 

TrroporE Rooseve ct. 

“That’s pretty fine consideration,” said the father. He 
got the letter during a business conference and he read 
it aloud to the group of business men. Some there were 
in that group who keenly differed with the President on 
national issues, but they were all fathers, and two of 
the sturdiest turned and walked to the window as they 
said: “ Yes, that is fine!” 


HEN came the boy’s pleasure when he was handed 
the letter; the next few days were spent inditing an 
answer to “my friend, the President.” At last the mo- 
mentous epistle seemed satisfactory, and off to the 
busy presidential desk went the boyish note, full of 
thanks and assurances that he would come just as soon 
as he could, and that Mr. Roosevelt must not get im- 
patient! 
The “soon as he could” time, however, did not come 
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Edward Bok, former Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
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A Really Great Book 


* Copyright, 1920, 1921, by Charles Scribner’s Son 
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as quickly as all had hoped!—a little heart pumped for 
days full of oxygen and accelerated by hypodermic in- 
jections is slow to mend. ‘But the President’s framed 
letter, hanging on the spot on the wall first seen in the 
morning, was a daily consolation. 

Then, in March, although four months after the 
promise—and it would not have been strange, in his busy 
life, for the President to have forgotten or at least over- 
looked it—on the very day that the book was published 
came a special “large-paper” copy of The Outdoor Pas- 
times of an American Hunter, and on the fly-leaf there 
greeted the boy, in the President’s own hand: 

To Master Curtis Bok, 
With the best wishes of his friend, 
Tueopoke Roosevett. 
March 11, 1908. 

The boy’s cup was now full, and so said his letter to 
the President. And the President wrote back to the father: 
*T am really immensely amused and interested, and shall 
be mighty glad to see the little fellow.” 

In the spring, on a beautiful May day, came the great 
moment. The mother had to go along, the boy insisted, 
to see the great event, and so the trio found themselves 
shaking the hand of the President’s secretary at the 
White House. 

“Oh, the President is looking for you, all right,” he 
said to the boy, and then the next moment the three were 
in a large room. Mr. Roosevelt, with beaming face, was 
already striding across the room, and with a “ Well, well, 
and so this is my friend Curtis!” The two stood look- 
ing into each other’s faces, each fairly wreathed in 
smiles, and each industriously shaking the hand of the 
other. 

“Yes, Mr. President, I’m mighty glad to see you!” said 
the boy. 


I 


ent fora Christmas Present 
By Edward Bok 


“TI am glad to see you, Curtis,” returned Mr. Roose- 
velt. 


HEN there came a white rose from the presi- 

dential desk for the mother, but after that 
father and mother might as well have faded 
away. Nobody existed save the President and 
the boy. The anteroom was full; in the Cabinet- 
room a delegation waited to be addressed. But 
affairs of state were at a complete standstill as, 
with boyish zeal, the President became oblivious to 
all but the boy before him. 

“Now, Curtis, I’ve got some pictures here of 
bears that a friend of mine has just shot. Look 
at that whopper, fifteen hundred pounds—that’s 
as much as a horse weighs, you know. Now, my 
friend shot him”—and it was a toss-up who was 
the more keenly interested, the real boy or the 
man-boy, as picture after picture came out and 
bear adventure crowded upon the heels of bear 
adventure. 

“Gee, he’s a corker, all right!” came from the 
boy at one point, and then, from the President: 
“That’s right, he is a corker. Now you see his 
head here ”—and then both were off again. 

The private secretary came in at this point and 
whispered in the President’s ear. 

“TI know, I know. [I'll see him later. Say that 
I am very busy now.” And the face beamed with 
smiles. 

“Now, Mr. President ” began the father. 

“No, sir; no, sir; not at all. Affairs can wait. 
This is a long-standing engagement between Curtis 
and me, and that must come first. Isn’t that so, 
Curtis?” 

Of course the boy agreed. 

Suddenly the boy looked around the room and 
said: 

“Where’s your gun, Mr. President? Got it 
here?” 

“No,” laughingly came from the President, 
“but I'll tell you ”—and then the two heads were 
together again. 

A moment for breath-taking came, and the boy 
said: 
“ Aren’t you ever afraid of being shot?” 
yw “You mean while I am hunting?” 

“Oh, no. I mean as President.” 

“No,” replied the smiling President. “Til 
tell you, Curtis; I’m too busy to think about 
that. I have too many things to do to bother 
about anything of that sort. When I was in 
battle I was always too anxious to get to the 
front to think about the shots. And here— 
well, here I’m too busy too. Never think 
about it. But I'll tell you, Curtis, there are 
some men down there,” pointing out of the window in 
the direction of the Capitol, “called the Congress, and if 
they would only give me the four battleships I want, I’d 
be perfectly willing to have any one take a crack at me.” 
Then, for the first time recognizing the existence of the 
parents, the President said: “And I don’t know but if 
they did pick me off I’d be pretty well ahead of the 
game.” 





UST in that moment only did the boy-knowing Presi- 

dent get a single inch above the boy-interest. It was 
astonishing to see the natural accuracy with which the 
man gauged the boy-level. 

“ Now, how would you like to see a bear, Curtis? ” came 
next. “I know where there’s a beauty, twelve hundred 
pounds.” 

“Must be some bear!” interjected the boy. 

“That’s what it is,’ put in the President. “ Regular 
cinnamon-brown type ”—and then off went the talk to the 
big bear at the Washington “Zoo” where the President 
was to send the boy. : 

Then, after a little: “ Now, Curtis, see those men over 
there in that room? They’ve travelled from all parts of 
the country to come here at my invitation, and I’ve got 
to make a little speech to them, and Ill do that while 
you go off to see the bear.” 

And then the hand came forth to say good-bye. The 
boy put his in it, each looked into the other’s face, and 
on neither was there a place big enough to put a ten-cent 
piece that was not wreathed in smiles. “He certainly is 
all right,” said the boy to the father, looking wistfully 
after the President. 

Almost to the other room had the President gone when 
he, too, instinctively looked back to find the boy follow- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Fundamentals of Figure SKating 


HY is it that one person becomes expert in a 
certain sport while another who tries equally 
hard for expertness al- 


By Elon Jessup 





ways remains in_ the 
“duffer” stage? You will find this 
true of almost any sport you may 
name—golf, tennis, swimming. And 
it is especially true of skating. 
The rank and file of us, of course, 
are duffers and there is no disgrace 
attached to the fact. But merely 
through the simple process of add- 
ing a little more headwork to our 
footwork efforts, it is safe to say 
that there would be many more 
experts among us. 

The main difference between the 
expert and the duffer is evident in 
the fact that the expert never at- 
tempts fancy tricks until he has 
thoroughly mastered the simple 
fundamentals of his game. He 
knows that a building cannot be 
erected without a foundation. And 
during every movement while prac- 
tising the fundamentals and later 
on while making fancy figures, he 
knows every moment exactly what 
he is trying to do. 

The duffer, on the other hand, 
approaches his problems with some- 
what muddled ideas as to what he 
is trying to get at. He becomes 
panicky and substitutes much aim- 
less physical exertion for headwork. Then comes a cer- 
tain amount of confidence and the far advanced fancy 
tricks appeal to his imagination, so he takes a whirl at 
these instead of devoting conscientious practice to the 
fundamentals upon which the advanced work is builded. 
Just as the golfing beginner who attempts the spectacular 
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One _ time 





The outside edge forward 


full swing before mastering the minor shots which lead 
up to this will never become an expert golfer, so the 
skater who spends much time trying to master fancy 
figure “eights” without having had the necessary pre- 
liminary practice in the fundamentals upon which these 
are builded, will never become a skater of fancy figures. 
Neither one knows what he is trying to get at. 

The fundamentals of all the three hundred odd move- 
ments in the art of skating are as follows: straight ahead 
skating, straight backward skating, turns to right and 
left, skating on the outside edge forward, skating on the 
inside edge forward, on the outside edge backward and 
on the inside edge backward. I will explain the mean- 
ing of “edge” skating presently. After you have mas- 
tered these few movements you are entitled to call your- 
self an expert at skating. Each of the many dozens of 
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Inside edge forward 


fancy figures that comprise the knack of figure skating 
are direct applications of one or more of these move- 
ments. 


F the first three of these movements, I will make but 

passing mention. As regards these, very likely you 
can handle yourself creditably already. In which case, 
you know that the secret of skating is balance. This 
applies with equal force to plain straight ahead skating 
and the most intricate fancy figure. So it is wise to 
develop a fine sense of balance early in the game, note 
how easily a wrong movement may completely cripple 


champion, | 
Bobby MacLean 
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And one can never be a figure skater without first being 
expert at turning. 
The knack of the plain forward 
= and backward strokes and the turns 
are readily acquired by the aver- 
age skating beginner in a few day's 
or weeks. There are those who 
through this accomplishment con- 
sider that they have reached the 
summit of the art of skating and 
make no attempt at further ad- 
vancement. Perhaps a few stray 
attempts are made into the realm of 
figure skating but these prove so 
unsuccessful that no further ef- 
forts are made to master it. Figure 
skating is by no means easy. It 
requires long and painstaking prac- 
tice. But first of all it requires a 
knowledge of what one is getting at 
and the manner of going about it. 
Or, in other words, the ability to 
grasp new principles and combine 
these with the fundamentals which 
have been learned in plain skating. 
Let us take up these new prin- 
ciples. In ordinary forward or 
backward skating the position of 
the skate during the greater part 
of the time is vertical; that is, the 
width of the blade is resting flat 
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James, John and Geni Shea, boy speed 
champions of 1920 





and destroy balance, watch expert skaters and see what 
an important role the movement of the shoulders plays 
in skating, how a bent skating leg gives easy spring to 
the body. 

It might also be worth while to make a mental note 





The famous “ figure eight” 


of the difference between walking and skating. While 
walking, you progress by means of the foot upon the 
ground, but in skating all impetus comes from the foot 
which has just left the ground. In walking, the ball of 
the foot does the steering and the body follows, but in 
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The anvil 


skating when you wish to turn to the right or left, the 
shoulders and hips do the steering and the foot follows 
suit. It is because of lack of knowledge of this dif- 
ference that many skaters have difficulty in making turns. 


CHANGE TO RicwT-inswe 
epee 


CHANGE 
FULL CIRCLE. TO LEFT OUTSIDE 


EDGE FULL CIRCLE 


MALF CIRCLE ON 


RIGHT OUTSIDE EDGE START HERE 


Figure eight with extra circle added 


Chas. P. Wilson doing 
outside edge backward 






upon the ice. But if you will ob- 
serve closely the movements of an 
expert figure skater as he swoops 
gracefully around in a circle you will note that his body 
is tilted and also the skate underfoot is tilted so that it 
runs on edge instead of being flat. Only by tilting the 
skate in this way is it possible for him to describe the 
circle. 

The type of skates which this expert wears is another 
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important element. Only with skates of the rocker or 
figure skating model is it possible to make progress in 
the art of figure skating. Although the hockey skate has 
come into quite general use for ordinary skating and 
serves very well in this respect, it is wholly unsuitable 
for figure skating. The blade is too flat. It is im- 
possible to make satisfactory curves with a flat bladed 
skate. Hockey skates are all right at any time for plain 
forward and backward skating, but when one ventures 
upon the “edges ” so necessary to figure work, the model 
should be changed. 


N your ordinary straight ahead skating, it is quite 
likely that you have been unaware of the presence 
of edges on your steel blades. If so, the importance of 
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END FORWARD 


The figure “ three” 


these is the first thing to be learned when you begin to 
think about figure skating. On each skate there are two 
edges, the inside edge and the outside edge. The inside 
edge is the one on the inner side of the foot while the out- 
side edge is that on the outer side of the foot. When a 
skater is progressing on the right foot in a curved direc- 
tion to the right he is on the outside edge. When he 
is gliding on the right foot in a curved direction to the 
Jeft he is on the inside edge. 

We now come to the remaining four fundamental move- 
ments which are the basis of all figure skating. As 

(Continued on page 36) 
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la IRATES’ hide-up?” 
echoed Bob Fleming scorn- 
fully, slamming a mussel 
shell at a big alligator gar 
which thrust his horny snout above the 
waters of Bayou Barataria. “Sammy, 
you ought to go down to the postoffice 
and hear the Cajun trappers all 
laughin’ at you and me! Here we 
work our fool heads off for a week 
helpin’ old Joe La Barre dig a canal 
back through the swamp to get to that 
cheniere, and all Joe wanted it for was 
to have easy travelin’ for his trap-line 
next winter!” 

“Ts that what they’re kiddin’ us 
about?” grumbled Sammy Randall. “I 
knew they were grinnin’ and jabberin’ 
about something. Joe must have told 
em, after all the time he’s been warnin’ 
us to keep quiet or else somebody else’d beat 
us in there and dig up the pirates’ treasure.” 

“ All I saw when we did get in there was a 
busted iron kettle, afd it sure came off that 
old hulk of a schooner buried in the mud.” 

“ Joe never pretended we were the first guys 
that ever dug through to the cheniere. He said 
that forty years ago an old swamper scratched 
into the shells all over it, but he up and died 
before he found anything.” 

“I guess maybe he found the lid off that 
busted kettle,” retorted Bob. “ And he died of 
skeeter bites like I almost did. Looky at the 
blisters on my hands, will you?” 

“Feel of the sunburn blisters on my neck if 
you want to see something sore!” growled 
Sammy. “But it ain’t all the hard scrabblin’ 
we did to dig through the cane that makes me 
peeved. It’s old Joe’s mystery and whispers, 
and tellin’ us not to say a word even to our 
folks; gettin’ us to sneak off every day and 
fight that swamp mud and gettin’ us more 
excited every minute until we reached the 
island. I thought it was funny the way he 
lost interest the minute we wormed the ditch 
open. Now that we reached the island Joe 
begins to have business somewhere 
else every day. Sure we can hunt 
treasure now, all we want to! Joe, 
he grunts and waves his hand. ‘Go 
ahead, boys, and dig in the shells and 
mebbe you find it,’ Joe grins. He 
won’t have any more use for that 
ditch now ‘til trappin’ begins, so he 
should worry!” 

Bob shied another shell at the enquiring alligator gar. 
He slipped out of his pirogue, dragged the light cypress 
shell up the bank where the shade of the moss-plumed 
oaks would shield its delicate sides from the Louisiana 
mid-summer sun, and then started off for the old planta- 
tion house. 

“That busted kettle got him riled,’ mused Sammy. 
“Well, I ain’t goin’ to tell my folks that we made such 
suckers of ourselves. Dad’d roar his head off, for ever 
since he looked over this old place and started to reclaim 
it the natives have been yarnin’ about Lafitte’s gold. 
Every now and then some old river man drifts his shanty- 
boat into our cove and asks if he can dig in the back 
lands. Dad tells him: ‘Sure!’ and in about one week 
the shantyboat man has enough and concludes his hunch 
is somewhere else. And here Bob and me, livin’ right 
on the place, fall for the stuff because Joe La Barre says 
he’s descended from one of Lafitte’s pirates and knows 
more about big hide-ups than any man livin’!” 


AMMY just as subdued wandered home to dinner in 

the new frame home and office combined, where his 
father, a reclamation engineer, resided, as Bob Fleming 
was up at the century-old plantation house in the oak 
grove. 

Bob’s father owned the ten thousand acres of La 
Fontenelle and was struggling to bring back its long- 
abandoned sugar lands to productivity, with the aid of 
the modern engineering required to ditch the levee its 
boundaries to keep out the encroaching salt waters of 
the Mexican Gulf. Back of the mangrove-grown acres 
they hoped to reclaim, uprose the gray grim wall of the 
cypress forest and through its watery jungle ran the few 
trails which led to the open wild cane swamps that 
stretched for forty miles to the sandy reefs of the Gulf. 
From the Barataria woods southward there was no land 
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“ Quick,’ implored Sammy, “I 
feel about dead; somehow I don’t 
like the moves they’re making ” 


















safe above the hurricane tides, save the scattered che- 
nieres, or oak-grown islets, which rose from the miles of 
swamp grass; and it was one of these low shell mounds 
four miles back of the plantation which had been the 
scene of Bob and Sammy’s discomfiting adventure. 

Old Joe La Barre, who had fished and trapped through 
Fontenelle woods all his life, had hinted mysteriously at 
what he might tell of the old wrecked schooner which had 
lain for two generations on the shell beach of the lonely 
cheniere. It had been blown in from the sea on one of 
the great hurricane tides undoubtedly, but Joe dropped 
fascinating intimations of why it had come there and who 
its vanished crew might be. Seventy years ago, hinted the 
old swamper, some of Jean Lafitte’s sea adventurers 
were living and they had come back to their haunts of 1815 
to seek for wealth hidden in the days of their power. 

Bob and Sammy listened eagerly. The islet hidden in 
the prairie cane had been open to navigable water in 
times past, and who knew? Perhaps old Joe La Barre’s 
air of mystery concealed great things! At any rate, they 
had gone with him day after day, paddling their cypress 
shell canoes up the main canal until it ended in the forest 
swamp, then threading the gloomy water trails to the 
impassable prairie where the tough work began. Blaz- 
ing hot mornings the boys had stood in their pirogues, 
cut the cane hummocks, shoved their craft over the bot- 
tomless mud and peered ahead for a glimpse of the shell 
mound with its scraggly oaks that marked the spot where 
the ancient wreck lay. 

It was a great day when they floated out on the reedy 
pools that encircled the islet, landed on the white shells, 
poked through the mossy jungle and palmettoes to where 
the hulk lay. Her stern was buried in mud and water, the 
bow broken off, masts gone and grass grown over most of 
her deck, but there she lay for the eager adventurers. 
After that lanky Joe La Barre paddled back to the settle- 
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ment, quite satisfied with his canal 
which opened up a new trap-line, and 
wouldn’t lift a hand to dig treasure! 

“Muskrat pelts—they’re tle treasure 
old Joe had in mind when he came 
chinnin’ around with us,” grumbled 
Sammy, when the boys met again after 
dinner down under the moss-plumed 
oaks that fringed. .the slow-moving 
bayou. “I been so disgusted since I 
learned of Joe’s little joke that I 
haven't wanted to go back in the swamp 
since, but let’s take a run in there this 
evenin’. Sneak in without the Cajuns 
seein’ us, for I’d hate to have ’em 
think we were goin’ to dig up all the 
shells on that cheniere lookin’ for bur- 
ied gold.” 

“Yes, they’d think we were a couple 
of Yankee boobs,” retorted Bob. “ But 
come on—jump in your old dugout; 
we'll have one look at that old hulk 
before we wind up this pirate treasure 
business ! ” 


iq EN minutes later their little green 
pirogues were slipping along up 
the three-mile main drainage canal that 
led back through the plantation, until 
they were under the gloom of the cy- 
press swamp. Around old rotted logs, 
tangles of bamboo briar, clumps of 
palmettoes, lowering their heads at 
times to avoid the streamers of Span- 
ish moss, the adventurers paddled on, 
watching for the blazes that marked 
the water trail. Two miles of the 
flooded forest and they stole out on 
a slough winding through the prairie 
cane. Here the afternoon heat was 
terrific as they paddled and poled over 
the mucky ditch they had cut out to the 
cheniere. 

Standing upright in his twelve-foot 
cypress craft Bob shoved his forked 
pole against the grass roots, and this 
way the pirogues slid on for a mile. 
One could not put foot on the “ tremb- 
ling prairie,” for under the grass mat 
was thin ooze which supported the isles 
flottantes, or floating islands, which 
sometimes drifted in acre-patches 
across the ponds in the higher brackish 
tides. At times snowy egrets and 
cranes arose from the feeding grounds, 
and clouds of blackbirds scolded at the pirogue runners 
as they neared the islet. 

Finally Bob smashed his canoe over the last slimy mud 
flat and floated in the shallow water that encircled the 
cheniere. Half-buried in a cove of the shell beach and 
almost hidden by the oak and palmetto jungle, lay the 
schooner’s hulk. The silence and desolation here always 
fascinated the boys even if they had no mind to search 
for pirates’ gold in the jungle-grown shell ridge. 

“ Map—hey?” sneered Sammy, looking at the trail they 
had cut last week over the low mound past the wreck. 
“Joe La Barre hinted about the fool map he once saw 
tellin’ just where to dig. After we got here he got quite 
uncertain about his map—told us to go ahead and dig if 
we wanted to!” 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to dig nothin’—except these chig- 
gers out of my hide!” laughed Bob. “I just want to 
snoop around the schooner. Maybe we'll find the lid to 
that busted kettle for a souvenir!” 

Sammy was crashing a way up through the vines that 
clung to the hulk. Once up on her slanting deck he saw 
nothing but the stump of a rotted mast, the collapsed 
after-structure and broken bowsprit. Weeds and vines 
were growing over most of the deck also. 

Bob gave a yell. Then he stopped to kill a three-foot 
cottonmouth moccasin that disputed his climb. Sammy 
stopped while he threshed about in the brush. 

“ Pretty near put my chin down on that snake!” gasped 
Bob. “Guess I'll come up over her stern and let the 
cottonmouth family have this.” 

So he went around the trail, slashed his brush knife 
into the jungle, and climbed over the shell-covered after- 
deck. When he came around the eaved-in spot that had 
been the after-housing apparently, he was surprised to 
find Sammy gone. Rotted, weed-grown planks slanted 
(Continued on page 33) 









































HEY didn’t know 
much about him 
and there was 
not one of the 
eight on Goat Island 
didn’t wish he knew less. 


who 


Tall, 


lank, always frowning and 
short spoken, he never so 
much as gave a nod of satis- 


faction for any work performed 
at his curt order. 

What they did know was that they hated 
this morose, exacting taskmaster who had made 
himself czar of the finest duck. shooting in all 
the dull, drab waste of the great Santee rice 
swamps. That, and that B. K. Judson was 
from somewhere in the north, that he must 
have much money to have leased Goat Island 
for his lonesome play-ground and that, if he 
found amusement, he had strange ways of ex- 
pressing pleasure. 

His men were the best in the swamp. None knew the 
winding canals better than old Pedro Radding who piloted 
the motor boat. Yet the boat seldom left the landing 
except to dash to distant Georgetown and the mails. Jim 
Munroe and “ Wash” were more familiar with the ways 
of the mallard and the wild pig than were the pigs or 
mallards themselves. But only once had they guided 
him to a pass. That morning, as they sat in the thatched 
palmetto blind, they had heard a droning hum far out 
to sea and the next moment saw a biplane speeding down 
the coast. Mr. Judson, his face a mask, had broken the 
shells from his gun and returned without explanation to 
the Island. From then on, day after day, he sat on a 
rough hewn bench before the cabin door, his dull gray 
eyes fixed on the trackless wastes of the rice, his wrinkled 
hands clasped between his knees, his broad shoulders 
stooped, his thin lips set and, at his feet, a spaniel, the 
only living thing on Goat Island that ever had a kindly 
word from the master of them all. 

Throughout November they had wondered why he had 
come among them, had speculated as to when his guests 
would arrive, had looked forward to the shooting which 
was yet to be. The old cook’s heart beat with joy as he 
saw the well-stocked pantry and planned fine dinners 
but Judson called only for the plainest food and ate 
little of that. Dick Mullins laid out shooting clothes 
which were never touched and cleaned gun after gun 
that never chambered a shell and, by mid-December, the 
crew on Goat Island were ripe for revolt through sheer 
inactivity. The moroseness of the man, piled on the limit- 
less silence of the engulfing swamp, was more than their 
nerveless bodies could bear. 

It was “Wash” who started the disintegration. Hat 
pulled over eyes he strode up to his employer one 


evening. “Christmas’s comin’ next week, boss,” he an- 
nounced coldly; “reckon I'll quit. Got three children 
and———” 


“Rest doesn’t interest me,” broke in Judson. 
Munroe went with him. If Mr. Judson cared, he failed 
to show it. Nor did he unclasp his hands or move on his 


bench when, three days later, Jefferson and old Pedro 
suggested they would like to spend Christmas with their 
families. “Tell Berwick in Georgetown to send me an- 
other boatman,” was his reply to Pedro. 

“But you can’t get one till after Christmas, boss,” the 

old pilot ventured. 

“Do as you're told.” And, two of the remaining 
men hearing the curt order, decided they 
could find more of the Christmas spirit on the 
mainland than on Goat Island. 


ITH only the cook and Dick Mullins left, 

life became even more of a monotone. The 
howl of the wind, the rustle of wings as the 
countless duck passed overhead, the swish of the 
reeds on the dykes and the cries of the tame 
decoys in the pool, em- 
phasized the lonesome- 
Another night and 
the world outside would 
be ringing with carols 
and Christmas greetings. 
The contrast was too 
much for the cook. He 
thought of empty stock- 
ings by a certain George- 
town chimney, he count- 
ed his now bulging purse 
and he ex- 
ploded to Dick 
as the boy 
came into the 
kitchen to in- 
form him that 
Mr. Judson 
had ruled 
there should 
be no special 
Christmas din- 


If it were money he er on the 


ness. 


knew he would give morrow. 
it back “Dat man 
he ain’t civ’l- 


ized,” Ben declared. “He sure ain’t got no no’ 
’ception "bout Chris’mus dan a ole mallard 
drake done got. He oughter live with a water 
snake an’ he ain’t goin’ to live with me no mo’. 
Ah’s got a wife an’ Ah’s got chilluns an’ dey’s 
a ole he gobbler a-hangin’ by de cabin do’ an’ 
Ah’s goin’ home an’ be wive um all on Chris’- 
mus day. Massa Judson can hang his uns socks by de 
chimbley an’ Ah done hope he fin’ nothin’ in um Chris’mus 
mornin’ but holes. Ah’s thro’, boy; Ah’s done’ quit!” 

“But what'll I do, Ben?” 

“Dat’s yo’ bus’ness, boy.” 

“Ma and my sisterll have Christmas in Georgetown, 
too,” Dick announced thoughtfully. “I'd hoped he'd give 
us all the day off.” 

“Take it, bey; take it,” advised Ben. “Ain’t nothin’ 
to be gain’ here on ole Goat. All you-allll get fo’ yo’ 
Chris’mus gifll be a soun’ cussin’ for some’thin’ you 
ain’t did. Take yo’ foot in yo’ hand an’ beat it ‘long 
wive me.” 

“But, somehow or other, I hate to think of leaving him 
here all alone.” 

“He ain’t thinkin’ none o’ you. He ain’t thinkin’ none 
o’ nobody but hisself an’ that mangey ole spaniel pup 
he done bring wid him.” 

“The little chap’s all right,” declared Dick hotly. “I 
like the dog and he likes me.” 

“Hab dat like you-all like,” agreed Ben. “Ah done 
like dat pup an’ Ah done like dat pup’s owner. Therefo’ 
Ah takes me home in de row boat dis evenin’ an’ Ah 
takes you-all to yo’ ma an’ Chris’mus fixin’s, says yo’ de 
word. Chris’mus done come but once a year an’ dis ain’t 
no place to enjoy it nohow.” 

“T’d go in a minute, if it wasn’t for leaving Mr. Judson 
here alone,” repeated Dick. “I’d planned to ask him to 
let me off for this week. The steamer Morning Star’s 
going to be in port and I wanted to see her captain. I’m 
not going to stick to ducking all my life; I’m going to 
sea. A chap’s got a chance to make something of himself 
on a good ship.” 

“Yo’ come get yo’ Chris’mus an see yo’ ship man an’ 
leave ole Judson hatin’ hisself here on Goat. He ain’t 
nothin’ to yo’ an’ yo’ ain’t nothin’ to him.” 


ICK considered many things in fewer minutes. Ben 
was right; Mr. Judson was nothing to him. Berwick 
had offered him the job of chore boy in this strange camp. 
He had taken the place because he was in need of the 
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pay. Jobs had not been begging in Georgetown that fall. 
The shipping was flat and Dick, who had wanted to go 
to sea since he could remember, had been unable to get 
a berth now that he was at last old enough. 

In September, it is true, he had almost succeeded in 
signing on. But Capt. Miller had sailed on the Morning 
Star before Dick had been able to arrange for someone 
to harvest his little patch of cotton. Yet the skipper 
had told him he would be back for another cargo of pine 
in Christmas week and had promised to give him another 
opportunity then. And a chance to ship under the Blue 
Crescent flag was what he had always longed for. The 
line was famous for giving promotion when promotion 
was deserved. 

When he had come to Goat Island it was with the 
thought that he would ask for the holiday week off so 
that he might not only see his friend but spend Christmas 
with his mother and sister. It had been a bright vision 
in a dull, drear reality. He would have asked days be- 
fore had Mr. Judson appeared more friendly; he put it 
off as the men deserted and Mr. Judson’s mood became 
more pronounced. 

Yet, for some unanalyzed reason, he felt a strange 
sympathy for the man who appeared to have everything 
money could buy but who could find no pleasure even in 
himself. It may have been because all his life Dick had 
known the lonesomeness of the great swamp that he 
sensed something familiar about the hermit of Goat 
Island. 

“Come on, boy, an’ go.” It was Ben again who urged, 
Ben who had no desire to row the fifteen miles or more 
unaided. “Chris’*mus done come but once a year.” 

“Where do you want him to go?” ‘The voice from out- 
side the door was sternly even. 

Ben’s thick lips sagged apart and he looked furtively 
at the open window. Then he remembered he was a 
free man. “Georgetown, boss,” he answered, with only 
a slight quaver in his voice. “Reckon we-all mus’ have 
cur Chris’mus.” 

“Go get it then—both of you.” 

“Yessir, boss. We-all ‘ll take de boat an’ maybe come 
back day after Chris’mus.” 

“Don't inconvenience yourselves on my account.” 

Dick Mullins bit his Jip. He had never heard anything 
quite so cold blooded, quite so heartless, so entirely out 
of keeping with the Christmas season. He was glad he 
had not acted on his first impulse and refused to go with 
Ben. He had given this man value received and he owed 
him no more consideration than he got. His own happi- 
ness and future were all that it was necessary to think 
of. His only regret in leaving Goat Island was in part- 
ing with the little spaniel which, in his own lonesomeness, 
he had grown to love. 

He started for the men’s cabin to pack his few belong- 
ings. The sooner they started, the better. As it was, 
their Christmas Eve could be only an hour or so long. 
Yet, as he gathered his things into his roll, in spite of 
his anticipation, his thoughts were of the man sitting in 
solitude on the rough-hewn bench. 

He rose at last, with teeth set and marched across the 
yard to halt before his late employer. “I’d like to say 
good-bye, sir, and wish you a Merry Christmas.” 

The expressionless face was slowly raised and the vague, 
gray eyes fixed on him. “There’s no Christmas left in 
the world,” same the startling retort. “Berwick will pay 
you both. Good-bye.” 

Dick gulped. The man must be insane. That alone 
could explain his actions and his stranger statement. For 
a moment he stared, fascinated at the immovable figure, 
then stopped to pat the spaniel at Mr. Judson’s feet. 
“Good-bye, little chap,” he said gently, “and I hope you'll 
have as nice a Christmas as I will.” 

An even more savage grunt sent him hurrying toward 
the path which led to the boat landing and the waiting 
Ben. He was glad to escape from the island, glad to 
know that he was about to put the desolation of the 
swamp behind him, convinced that, no matter what the 
future might hold, he would never again set foot in this 
country where there was neither sound nor sympathy. 


HE path followed the crown of a dyke toward an 
arm of the turgid, silent river. The brambles which 
flanked it were of the same dull brown as were the weeds 
and rice which swept away on every side to the false 
horizon. The only noise came from the suck of his boots 
as the mud clung to their soles. In the west, black 
clouds piled high and anxious ducks were winging for 
the blacker pools in anticipation of the coming storm. 
Nowhere was there a touch of color. a cheerful sound, 
a hint that it was almost Christmas Eve. 
He was nearly at the landing when the crash of 
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plunging feet brought him to a startled halt. He found 
himself gripping his pack and peering, wide eyed, into 
the brambles. An instant’s inactivity and then a lean and 
runty wild boar stood staring at him stupidly, as startled 
as the boy himself. 

But it was only for an instant. 
knew they would not attack if not molested. 
for a clod to drive the pig from his path. Then, from 
behind, came the patter of scurrying feet. With a yelp 
of delight at seeing his friend once more, the little spaniel 
came dancing joyously up to the boy. 

In a flash it had happened. There was a champ of 
bared tusks, a rush of sharp-pointed feet, a savage grunt, 
an agonized scream and the boar was charging on up the 
trail leaving a bleeding, mangled little dog in the path 
where he had passed. 

Dick was on his knees in the mud, quick, tender fingers 
seeking the full story of that mad, unreasoning attack. 
It was in keeping with the country, cruel, remorseless, 
without reason. The one thing in the swamp which had 
shown friendliness for him was lying torn and in agony 
at his feet. Judson’s words came back to him with sick- 
ening force: There was no Christmas spirit in the rice at 
least. 

Big, pleading eyes were fixed on him as he tenderly 
parted the long hair. ‘Then, from up the path, came an 
impatient whistle. it was Mr. Judson recalling the dog. 
The man was angry because the little chap had trotted 
off to show his friendly spirit and was coming after him. 
Dick felt the suffering body stiffen as the spaniel’s will 
tried to obey the command but he stroked the soft ears 
and told him to be still. 

Mr. Judson himself came striding through the ooze 
to a surprised stop above the boy. Dick saw the lean 
body stiffen as if rallying under the weight of a sharp 
blow, saw the gray eyes narrow and the thin lips part. 
“A pig broke out of the brush and slashed him,” he 
offered in a low tone. “The little ‘ hap’s badly cut.” 

“Go kill that pig!’ The order fairly crackled. 

“What good’ll that do now?” 

“None.” It was the first sign that there was anything 
but iron in the man. The second came as he went down 
on his knees beside the boy and cuddled the little dog 
into his great hands. “Poor little fellow!” he said. “I 
didn’t think to make you suffer.” 

“He’s suffering all right,” agreed Dick soberly; “but 
I've seen dogs worse slashed by pigs and get over it. 
But it’s got to be ’tendec to quick.” 


Dick knew the brutes, 
He stooped 


HE man who hai been so self-sufficient and short 

spoken, who hid neither given nor asked favors, 
turned to the boy and there was a new light in the gray 
eyes. “Do you knew about such things?” : 

“A little.” ° 

“Will you tell me what to do, before you go? I’m 
alone now.” 

The spaniel whimpered with new-felt pain. The look 
and the cry, the lonesomeness of the man, of the dog and 
of the vast, brown swamp touched something within the 
boy, brought him to a decision he did not attempt to 
explain. “I'll stay and help,” he offered in a low voice. 
“TI love the little chap; I’d like to do what I can to return 
the pleasure he’s given me.” 

“Are you going to give up your Christmas for us?” 

Dick did not stop to think of the things he was giving 
up. All he wanted to do was to give. “Let’s not waste 
time talking,” he suggested with a little laugh. “You go 
get some hot water and soft cloths and Ill bring the 
dog.” 

For the fraction of a second their eyes met, then the 
lean hand gripped the young shoulder until the muscles 
ached. “ You’re doing more for me than you think,” he 
said gruffly. “Ive given until it hurt but you appear 
able to give until it feels good.” 

“ Hi, boy! You-all comin’? ” 
the river. 

“Tell my mother I’m spending Christmas 
here,” he called back. “ Now let’s get to 
work, sir.” 

Back up the path they hurried and into 
the empty camp. He who had given grim 
orders now 
merely obeyed 
in grimmer 
silence. Mr. 


It was Ben calling from 


There was a champ of bared tusks 
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Judson saw that the boy knew far more about such work 
than he and his only thought seemed for the comfort 
of the dog. If he felt continued gratitude over not hav- 
ing been left alone, he made no mention of it, as the 
hours passed. 


T’ was late into the night before Dick was sure he had 

done all that could be done and done that success- . 
fully. “The little chap’s going to be as good as new 
in a week,” he promised, “but he’ll never have a closer 
call. There’s nothing more I can do; reckon I'll turn 
in.” He straightened froni above the pillow on which 
the spaniel lay and looked across the lamp-lit room at 
the man by the bare table. “I'll wish you a Merry 
Christmas now,” he said gently. 

A shudder ran over the tall body and one hand passed 
slowly across the gray eyes. The next moment he rose 
and came over to stand above the dog which had been 
his sole interest on the Island. From the now peaceful 
little form his gaze turned to the boy who had befriended 
them both. “Neither wishes, nor anything else, can 
make my Christmas merry,” he said, as if thinking 
aloud. “But you have made this one less painful. 
Had you left me here alone, I could not have saved that 
little chap. He belonged to my only son. The boy 
thought the world of him. He left him with me when he 


went to France. 
He’s been with me 
constantly since the 


day I heard the boy 
had been shot down 


while fighting his <<“ ~ 
plane. I've fought —_ 
my own fight since a 


then but it’s been the 
losing fight of a 
broken man. I tried 
to bury the pain in 
work. The doctors % 


forced me to stop. I came here to rest and carry on the 
hopeless struggle. But I can’t forget. Even here a plane 
appeared among the ducks I used to hunt with him.” 

“I’m glad you told me that,” said the boy softly. “I 
understand ‘a lot of things now. I don’t wonder the 
little chap means a lot to you.” 

“He’s the one link left with what was,” stated Mr. 
Judson. 

“I'm glad I stayed, glad I was able to do the little I 
have. It’s made my Christmas feel like a real Christmas 
somehow.” 

Mr. Judson’s teeth closed on his lip an instant. He 
turned and walked to-the window. The storm had swept 
on. Again outside it was only limitless silence, flat, black, 
void of movement. Even the ducks were still. But, out 
over the distant sea, a golden star broke from the edge 
of a cloud. 

“You seem to find happiness where I’ve failed to look 
for it, Dick,” he said, his back still toward the boy. 
“What would you be doing in Georgetown now, were you 
there?” 

“Helping mother fill my sister’s stocking.” 

“And to-morrow? ” 

“Christmas dinner and then I was going to see a ship 
captain. He sorter promised me a job. I want to go to 

sea and learn to be a skipper, 
sir.” Dick wanted to repay con- 

w fidence with confidence new and 
rm found it strangely easy to tell 
his dreams. “I’ve always loved 








; ots ships.” 
» oo “The sea’s the wrong end of 


shipping; the office is where real 
success is found.” 

“But I’ve got to work up to 
that, sir. I only know this one 
captain and I haven’t any pull.” 

“Pull is worth mighty little. 
Who is this captain? ” 

“Miller of the Blue Crescent 
4 Line, sir.” 
* “Has he 
berth? ” 

“Almost. I was to find out 
to-morrow for sure.” 

“And you gave th®* up to 


promised you a 
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“toa They hated their morose, exacting 


taskmaster 


stay here and help me with the little chap?” The man 
had turned as he asked the question. 

“T didn’t think of that at all,’ Dick owned. 
felt you both needed me here.” 

“Um! Guess we did.” He walked to a drawer and 
tcok out a sheet of paper, then sat down and wrote for 
a moment. “Let’s turn in now,” he said as he finished. 

“Turn in?” said Dick. It was the first that he had 
thought of going to: bed. 

“Yes. Why not? It’s late.” 

“So it is. Guess we might as well,” replied Dick, but 
his thoughts were not in what he said. Instead‘a picture 
of Christmas Eve at home flashed across his mind and 
made him incredibly homesick despite the fact that he had 
been well aware of the pleasure he was sacrificing when 
he turned back to care for the spaniel and to spend a 
lonely Christmas with the grim man whom he now knew 
a little better. Dick brushed his hand across his brow 
as if to wipe away the lonely picture and looked up at 
Mr. Judson. 

He smiled grimly. 

“T know. Come on, turn in, my boy,” he said. 

“All right, sir.’ Again the boy stooped to pat the 
spaniel’s head. The clock above him began to strike. 
The twelve slow strokes almost boomed in the silence. 
“It’s Christmas!” announced the boy, almost in a whisper. 

Mr. Judson, too, straightened. “Yes,” he repeated, “it’s 
Christmas for you and the little chap. He’d like to give 
you this.” And he laid the folded sheet of paper on the 
pillow by the dog. 

Dick, bewildered, stooped and picked it up. He was 
afraid it was some form of check. His hand shook as 
he unfolded it. If it were money, he knew he would give 
it back. What he had done had not been with thought of 
pay. But then his face went white and his eyes grew 
round as he read: 


“T sorter 


Christmas Day, 1920. 
Capt. Miller, 
S. S. Morning Star. 

Give bearer, Dick Mullins, berth you suggested and send 
him to me at end of voyage for office job. 
Yours etc., 
B. K. Junson, 
Managing Owner, 
Blue Crescent Line. 
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CHAPTER V 


A Srumsirne Brock 


ITTLE we thought that inside of an hour we'd 

be on the road to fame. I don’t mean that we 

turned to the right or left to get into the road. 

We just kind of bunked into fame. That hike 
was only seven miles long but in one way it went all the 
way out to the Pacific coast. Maybe it’s in China by this 
time for all I know. 

While we were going down the hill to get into Bridge- 
boro, Pee-wee said, “ We ought to look kind of invincible, 
like conquerors.” 

I said, “ Well, as long as you're the official junk wagon 
you might as well carry the standard.” 

“The what?” he wanted to know. 

“The standard,” I said; “that’s latin for banner. 
Didn’t you ever heard of the Standard Oil Company?” 

So we gave him the banner, and oh boy, that kid did 
look funny, holding it up. He was scowling as if he 
thought he could frighten buildings out of the way. The 
stuff he had inside of his patented megaphone kept 

rattling and he sounded like a junk dealers’ convention as 
he tramped aiong. 

We decided that it would be best to go into regular 
formation so as to look more invincible and scare the 
civilized civilians in Bridgeboro. 

“We'll strike terror, hey?” the kid said. 

“I hope we strike a restaurant,” Hunt Manners spoke 
up. 

“T don’t care what we strike as long as we don’t strike 
our colors,” I told them. “Suppose three fellows walk 
together, and three others behind them, and Pee-wee and 
I will walk ahead because I’m the leader and he’s the 
standard bearer. Fall in.” 

“Into what? ” the kid wanted to know. 

“Into line,” I said. “ You walk ahead with me and do 
as I tell you. You’re going to be courier and envoy and 
a lot of things. You’re my official body-guard. You're 
my staff. Only don’t break your other garter. Don’t 
give the enemy any advantage.” 


S° that was the way we fixed it. I marched ahead, 
with Pee-wee at my side holding the standard. He 
was a kind of a martial band, too, on account of his 
aluminum cooking set rattling and jingling in the phono- 
graph horn. He looked very severe. I guess the women 
and children will never forget when he passed through 


poor, defenseless Bridgeboro. They’re laughing yet. Talk 
about poor Belgium! 

I marched along beside my official staff. I guess 
you know what I look like. That laugh is caused 


by Pee-wee. You can only see it, but oh boy, you ought 
to hear it. Behind us came Westy and Dorry and Hunt 
Manners marching together, and behind them were Will 
Dawson and the Warner twins marching together. The 


w? 


expeditionary forces! 

Behind us, after we got 
into town, all the kids fol- 
lowed along to see what it 
was all about, so pretty 
soon we had a crowd of 
about a couple of dozen all 
around us, yelling and 
hooting. And all the 
grown up people stopped 
and stared and then began 
to laugh. All the while 
Pee-wee looked _ straight 
ahead and his face was 
very severe. 

We had two things to 
go by, the tree away off 
there on the ridge, and 
Pee-wee’s compass. I car- 
ried that compass to help 
us in places where we 
couldn’t see the tree. All 
we had to do was to go 
straight west. 

The best way to hike a straight course with a compass 
is to get a very thin stick that’s perfectly straight. 
A knitting needle is good only you must be sure not to 
use a steel one. You lay that across your compass. If 
you’re going west you lay it across the east and west 
points. It’s best to lay the compass down on something 
when you do that. Then you get a bead on the direc- 
tion of the stick and pick out something that it points 
at. Then you hike straight for that thing. But there’s 
no fun hiking a bee-line unless you’re fair and square 
with yourself. If you go just a little bit out of your way 
to avoid something and try to make yourself think you’re 
going straight, that’s no fun. Because, one thing, you 
can’t jolly a compass. 

Now it was easy following that tree until we got down 
into town. Even then it was easy for a little distance on 
account of Central Avenue running east and west. We 
had good luck because our hike straight west down the 
hill took us right plunk into Central Avenue. 





Still! Just a minute! 


Don’t move! 


T the beginning of Central Avenue, where it kind 

of peters out at the foot of our hill, we stopped to 
make sure it went straight west. Because with a nice, 
long, straight street like that it’s easy to fool yourself and 
say it goes straight west when it doesn’t, quite. But 
Central Avenue did, because away down beyond the other 
end of it, and away across the river we could see that 
big tree up on the ridge. Central Avenue doesn’t go all 
the way through town but we saw that as far as it did 
go it went straight west. We made good and sure. Be- 
cause a bee-line hike is no good unless you're strict 
about it. 

After we had gone a couple of blocks we couldn’t see 
the tree any more on account of being right in the thick 
part of town. But we checked our course up with the 
compass on every corner and everybody crowded around 
laughing at us, and we had all the kids at our heels. 

After we had gone about five blocks on Central Ave- 
nue we came to the place where it ends. It bunks right 
into another street that goes across it. Right across the 
street from the end of Central Avenue is a big house. 
There it was staring us right in the face. And right on 
the porch, plunk in front of the front door was a big 
fat man, staring us right in the face. 

“ Foiled!” I said. 

“The bee-line goes right through the front door,” Westy 
said. “ That’s just our luck. It’s the kind of a house 
that has a hall going right through it. The bee-line goes 
right through that hall and in back is Monument Park.” 

“Right through the hall?” I said. “What good does 
that do us? It goes right through the man!” 

“ Now’s the time for strategy,” Pee-wee said. 

I said, “Don’t break your garter now, whatever you 
do, or all is lost.” 

“We've got to have a conference,” he said. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Proposition 


SAID, “Come on across the street and T’ll consult 
with my official staff.” 

“That man looks invincible,” Pee-wee said. 

Westy said, “He looks immovable, that’s sure.” 
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I said, “I’m sorry now my official staff didn’t bring a 
couple of British tanks with him.” 

That big, fat man just seemed to be saying, “ They 
shall not pass.” 

Hunt Manners said, “Take a good look at him; does 
he look good-natured?” 

We went across the street and stopped on the side- 
walk of Grove Place right plunk in front of the big 
house. Then we all gathered around close to decide what 
we had better do next. There was quite a wide lawn in 
front of the house. 

I said to my official staff, “Turn the standard around 
so the man can read it and notice if he smiles.” 

“He’s too far away,” Dorry said. “ Why don’t you 
send someone to reconnoiter and see if he smiles?” 

“Send a spy,” the kid whispered. 

I said, “ Don’t tell your general what to do. You’re 
appointed an envoy to go up to that porch and ask that 
man if it will be all right for leader Blakeley of the 
Silver Fox Patrol B. S. A. to come there and discuss 
whether we can cross his territory. Tell him if he wants 
to come down here and discuss it on neutral territory, 
you'll give him safe conduct. Do you know what that 
is’ Take all your stuff with you and notice if he smiles. 
Go ahead and do just what I told you.” 

Honest, you’d laugh if you could have seen that kid 
hiking up the walk across the lawn, rattling and jangling 
and hoisting his phonograph horn up on his shoulder. 
He tramped right up onto the porch and pretty soon I 
thought that man was kind of smiling. 

Then, all of a sudden, good night, the kid raised his 
big megaphone up to his mouth to call through it and out 
fell the coffee-pot and the saucepan and his pair of 
sneakers and a lot of other stuff. I could see the big 
fat man just shaking. 

“It’s all right, come ahead!” the kid called through 
the megaphone. 

When we came to the porch the man looked us over 
very funny, like. He didn’t laugh, but I think he was 
having a hard job not to. Then I knew we’d win be- 
cause I could see he was losing his morale. 

He said, “* Well, what’s all this?” 

I said, “This is the Silver Fox Patrol, First Bridge- 
boro troop, Boy Scouts of America, and I’m their leader 
and we’re on a bee-line hike and we can only go straight 
west.” 

He said, “ And who are all those youngsters out on the 
sidewalk? ” 

I said, “'They’re just following us, they don’t count.” 

He said, “ Oh.” 


HEN Pee-wee said, 
“Tl tell you about 
the scouts. When they 
start out to do a thing, 





they do it. See? Noth- Mes Wes Ys _ 
ing can stop them. Vi Wy YW 
Maybe you know how if, 1 I 
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The man said, “I can U) 
imagine.” my) 
“You know’ what IG sd 
irresistible is?” the y) 
kid asked him. “ Well, o 
that’s what we are.” ‘ i 
The man said, “Oh, a 
I see.” 
“Sure,” Pee - wee 


said; “things that are 
hard, that’s what we 
like.” 

*“ He eats them alive,” 
Westy said. 

I said, “Do you 
know’ what __insubor- 
dinate is? Well that’s 
what you are. Keep 
still while I _ talk. 


You’re only my official 
staff.” 

The man said, “ Well 
you’d better pick up 
your official coffee-pot 
and saucepan, and state 
your terms. I’m _ not 


“ Take a good look at him; does 
he look good natured?” 
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sure that I want an irresistible army of invasion going 
through my house.” 

“Irresistible armies of invasion aren’t so bad,” the kid 
piped up. “Tl tell you how it is 2 

“Keep still,’ I said, “or Ill put you in the mega- 
phone.” Then I said to the man. “We started from 
Blakeley’s Hill and we pledged ourselves to go straight 
west se 

“Without deviation,” the kid shouted; “do you know 
what that means? ” 

I said, “ We pledged ourselves to go straight west till 
we come to a certain tree on west ridge, and not to turn 
to the right or the left. So you see we'll have to go right 
through your house.” : 

The man just sat there a little while kind of thinking. 
I began to get anxious. 

The kid said, ‘‘ You know scouts always wipe their feet 
when they go in a house. Maybe they’re kind of wild, but 
they always wipe their feet.” 

I could see the man was trying hard not 
to laugh, and he just sat there thinking. 
Then he said, “ Since you admit scouts are 
wild I think I won’t let them go through 
my house.” 

“Now you see,” I whispered to Pee- 
wee, 

“Oh they’re not so very wild,” he said. 

All the time the man seemed to be kind 
of thinking and he said, “If you could 
just climb over the house now; wouldn’t 
that be better? Since you can do any- 
thing? I think you said irresistible.” 

Good night! I could have strangled 
that kid. I said, “We'd like to go the 
easiest way.” 

The man said, “Ah, then you don’t 
care for stunts? You are what might be 
called parlor scouts. I see. How about 
your appetites? ” 

“Ti tell you about our appetites!” the 
kid shouted. : 

I said, “ Believe me, we can give you 
the best recommendations.” 

Then the man said, “ Well, I’m sorry 
I can’t let you go through the house.” 

I said, “ You don’t think we’d take any 
food, do you?” 

He said, “Not that, but Im afraid going through 
the house is out of the question. If you would care to 
try climbing over it I'll supply you with ladders. While 








my gardener is getting the ladders, cake and pie will be‘ 


served. That is my proposition. If you care to take me 
up, all right. If not, we part friends. A man’s house 
is his castle; I dare say you’ve: heard that. If you are 
so wild and adventurous, show your mettle.” 

I said, “ Didn’t you see metal enough when my official 
staff spilled the saucepan and the coffee-pot and things?” 

The man just said, “ That is my offer. Cake, pie and 
the roof. Or nothing. You are the leader. What do you 
say?” 

“Say yes,’ Pee-wee whispered to me. 

Jiminies, that kid would climb over the Woolworth 
Building for a piece of pie. 


CHAPTER VII 
FAMINE 


SAID, “ All right, we accept the offer.” 

“ Just sit around and make yourselves at home,” the 
man said. Then he went around the side of the house. 

Jiminies, we didn’t know what to make of that man. 
He was nice and sociable, and he seemed to be always 
trying not to laugh, and everybody knows that fat people 
are good natured. And he seemed kind of to like us, 
too. Then why didn’t he let us go through his house? 
That was what J wanted to know. If he had just been 
grouchy and ordered us off his place we wouldn’t have 
been so surprised. But if he liked us well enough to go 
to some trouble on account of us, then why wouldn’t he 
let us just go through his house? 

I said, “ We should worry. It won’t be the first roof I 
climbed over. Only I don’t understand it, that’s all.” 

“It’s a mystery,” Pee-wee said. “ Maybe he’s got some 
kind of a plot. Hey?” 

“Maybe he just wants to see if we can make good,” 
Westy said. 

Hunt said, “We'll give him a demonstration, all 
right.” 

“ Maybe he meditates treachery,” the kid said. I guess 
he got those words out of the movies. 

“Well,” I said, “we’re here because we’re here and 
we’re going to stay here and see it through.” 

Pretty soon the plot grew thicker. We could hear that 
man talking over the telephone in the house. He was 
saying, “ Yes, get here as soon as you can; a big haul.” 

“We're going to get hauled in,” Pee-wee said. “ He’s 
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calling up the police. What shall we do?” He leoked 
frightened. 

I said, “ Stay right here; we’re not quitters.” 

Then we could hear the man saying more. Gee williger, 
it had me guessing. He said, “ Yes—yes. Oh we could 
release them in a couple of months.” 

“Did you hear what he said?” Pee-wee whispered. 
“They'll release us jn a couple of months. Come on, let’s 
get out of here. What do you think it means?” 

I said, “I don’t know what it means. This man has 
me guessing. 
But we haven't 












done _ anything 
wrong. This 
is the Bee-line 


hike. Are we go- 
ing to see it 
through or not?” 





“ We are!” they all said. 

“ All right,” I said; “over the roof for us.” 

Dorry said, “I guess if Warde Hollister saw us now 
he’d say we’re up against a real adventure.” 

“All he wants is to be a movie actor,” Pee-wee said. 
“That’s what he told me. He said scouts were just 
kids. I bet he’d have to admit that this is a dark mys- 
tery, all right.” 

Dorry said, “I know that man’s name all right, it’s 
Copley. Often I see- him at the station.” 

“I knew he had something to do with cops,” Hunt 
said. “I wonder how soon we’ll know what’s up his 
sleeve.” 

“I wonder how soon he’ll pass the cake,” Pee-wee 
said. 

Anyway we didn’t have to wait long for the refresh- 
ments. Mrs. Copley came out and passed around 
cake and cookies and things and she was nice and friendly. 
And while we were sprawling around on the porch eating, 
a man came round with a couple of ladders. 

Mrs. Copley said, “ Ill just lay this plate of cookies on 
the table and you boys can help yourselves while you’re 
waiting for Mr. Copley to come out.” Then she put the 
plate on a little wicker table over near the end of the 
porch. After that she went in the house. 

Pee-wee said, “ Those cookies are good, I’m going to 
have a couple more.” 

“Don’t go over to the end of the porch,” I told him. 
“We have to stay right here in front of the door; this 
is where the bee-line is.” 

“The bee-line can have a branch to it while we’re wait- 
ing,” the kid said. ‘ Maybe the bee-line might be wider 
than you think—maybe.” 

“The bee-line runs just this side of those cookies,” I 
said. 

“You’re a fine kind of a leader,” he said, “to let her 
stand that- plate over there. Is that what you call tac- 
tics? ” 

I said, “ Why didn’t you take a half dozen cookies when 
she passed them around the same as the rest of us did? 
You only took one.” 

“You don’t call that tactics, do you?” Westy asked 
him. 

“T’ve got some manners,” the kid said. 

I said, “ Well, you haven’t got any cookies. Look 
here.” Then I showed him about a half a dozen. Oh 
boy, they were nice and brown and crisp and they had 
nuts in them. The fellows all had about as many as a 
Cozen cookies each, because Mrs. Copley had said, “Oh 
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do take more, I'm sure you’re a hungry lot of scouts.” 

Pee-wee sat there on one of the steps watching us eat 
cookies. Every time he moved I said, “ You stay right 
where you are. Remember, this is a bee-line hike.” 

Westy said, “ These cookies are mighty good.” 

I said, “ M@—mmam, that’s what they are.” 

Hunt said, “They’re about the best I ever tasted. 
I’ve got eleven left.” 

“TI bet they were just cooked,” Dorry said. 

I said, “ Well, here goes another.” 

Will Dawson said, “That’s one thing 
I like about the Raven Patrol; they have 
such good manners.” 

Pee-wee :said, “Do you mean to tell 
me a beeline can’t have a—a—kind of 
a side track to it? Especially when we’re 
sitting still? ” 

“Oh, positively not,’ I said. “A bee- 
line hasn’t even got any waves or wrinkles 
in it. It’s just as straight as a line drawn 
right through the middle of this cookie.” 

“Or this one,” Westy said. 

I said, “ Yes, but this one is bigger. Do 
you’ see this cooky, Kid? Do you see 
that nut sticking up out of the end of it? 
Now suppose I draw a straight line——” 

“You make me tired!” the kid yelled, 
and he started to get up. 

“My official staff will be seated,” 1 
said. 

“You call this a kind of an army, don’t 
you?” the kid shouted. “Do you mean 
to tell me that we can’t make a flank 
movement? ” 

“Couldn’t be did,” I said; “ rememper 
your solemn pledge. Your duty is to 
stay as near to your beloved leader as 
you can. You just notice how these fel- 
lows obey me; now watch. Every scout 
will take a cookie in his right hand. 
When I say three they will start to eat. 
One, two, three. A scout is obedient ia 

“You mean a scout is resourceful,” the 
kid. shouted, jumping to his feet. All of 





~ Mrs. Copley came out and passed around cakes and a sudden he grabbed the coil of rope we 
cookies and she was nice and friendly 


had and, good night, if he didn’t lasso 
the table and drag it over to him! 

Just as he pulled the table within reach and was start- 
ing to fill his pockets with cookies, we heard some one 
call. 

“Still! Just a minute! Don’t move!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Reet ADVENTURE 


66 LL right. Good:’ I heard the voice say. 

We all looked around and standing there on 
the lawn was Mr. Copley smiling and right beside him 
a fellow about twenty-five years old, I guess. He had 
an awful nice smile, with a regular good natured, open 
face. Right beside him was a camera, and down on the 
ground was a big kind of a leather box with a handle to 
it. On that box was printed: 


COPLEY FILM CORPORATION 
THE WEEKLY ANIMATED NEWS 
ALL THE WORLD IN PICTURES. 


“G-o-o-d night!” I said. “We're pinched. We're in 
the movies!” 

Mr. Copley said, “ Boys, this is Mr. Tom Gilligan, of 
the Animated News. Our young friend of the megaphone 
is now famous. He will appear on the same film with 
President Harding leaving the White House in an auto- 
mobile. Now we’re going to give the people of the United 
States and Canada a glimpse of an amusing novelty, a 
scout bee-line hike. The next picture shows the young 
heroes climbing over a house which happens to be in 
their path.” 

So that’s how it happened that part of our bee-line 
hike got on the screen. Most movie stars get a lot of 
money, but anyway we got a lot of cookies. And that’s 
how it was that people away out in California could see 
our young hero lassoing a wild and wooly wicker table 
and massacring a whole tribe of cookies. We came right 
after President Harding. He was lucky because if we'd 
come along about ten seconds sooner on that film we’d 
have been climbing over the top of the White House. Just 
after us on that film came a railroad train that had been 
wrecked. That was one thing we escaped on our hike 
anyway. 

Mr. Tom Gilligan was a nice fellow. He went around 
the country taking pictures of all sorts of things, famous 
men smiling and shaking hands, and houses burning down 
and people being crushed by falling buildings and every- 
thing. He said Pee-wee lassoing cookies was one of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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as soon as he had 





AKING 
sure that 
his parcel 
was _fast- 
ened securely behind 
the cantle, Grant 
Hedges turned up 
the sheepskin collar 
of his shabby coat 
and swung himself 
into the saddle. He 
was still chilled 
from the cold ride 


‘into town and would 
have enjoyed linger- 
ing a little longer 
in the pleasant 
warmth of Marson’s 
store. But with the 
thousand and one 
things out at the 
ranch that needed 
doing, he could not 
spare the time. 
Only the fact that 
to-night was Christ- 
mas Eve, and this 
was his last chance 
to buy the presents 
he had planned for 
his mother and two 
sisters had induced 
him to come at all. 

“Wish to good- 
ness I'd had more 
to blow in,” he mut- 








finished a hurried 
dinner, Grant pre- 
pared to set out in 
search of them. 

“I do hope you 
won’t have a hard 
time finding them,” 
said his mother as 
he put on his coat. 
“We ought to leave 
here by four o’clock, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Tilt be back 
by then,” shrugged 
the boy. “I think I 
know where to look. 
One of ’em’s that 
Holstein two-year- 
old who wandered 
off twice last sum- 
mer, and took some 
others with him. 
He’s a doggone 
nuisance, and I 
reckon we'd better 
get rid of him next 
time we ship. If 
I’m late you and the 
girls might start 
ahead. There’s noth- 
ing to do but hitch 





up.” 
e ; “No, we'll wait 
for you,” returned 


Mrs. Hedges decid- 
edly. “I  shouldn’t 
feel comfortable go- 
ing on ahead.” 

She had a pleas- 








tered, as he rode 

briskly down the x (out 5. CUBAY 
main street. “I'd a a nf EG Sih 
sure like to have got 

that dandy warm He dismounted stiffly and led the animals under cover 


coat for Mum and 
bigger dolls for the kids. But gee!” 

He broke off with a sigh and his pleasant, square- 
jawed face clouded momentarily. For as many of his 
sixteen years as he could remember Grant had never 
known the time when he didn’t have to consider every 
penny. It had been so during the lifetime of his father, 
whose shiftless methods barely wrung a scanty living out 
of the ranch. And since his death, eight months ago, 
when the burden of the family support fell upon his only 
son, the latter had always had about six places for every 
hard-won dollar. 

Nevertheless, the boy was far from hopeless. Unusu- 
ally well developed for his age, mentally as well as 
physically, Grant had some very definite ideas as to how 
a ranch ought to be run and was confident of his ability 
to ultimately turn the property into an excellently paying 
business. But it was slow work building up what had 
been allowed to go to seed so long, and now and then he 
grew depressed, especially when he thought of what a 
boost a few hundred dollars of capital would give him. 

“But I might as well wish for a few thousand as a 
few hundred,” he shrugged as he neared the end of the 
street. “There’s nothing to do but plug along and—” 

He broke off abruptly and pulled his horse up with a 
jerk. On a board in front of the ramshackle building 
which served as post office and eating house combined, 
a man was just tacking up a printed sheet. The bold, 
black heading, merging so surprisingly with Grant’s re- 
flections, caught his attention instantly and gave him a 
little excited flutter. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD! 
NSTINCTIVELY the boy reined his horse closer. 
“Who’s giving away all that money, Buck?” he 


drawled, his eyes on the paper. 

Lambert, the postmaster, turned around with a grin. 
He liked Grant, as did many others, for his sunny temper 
and sturdy, good-humored self reliance. 

“The bank over to Danbury,” he chuckled. “Safe 
crackers broke in there last night and made quite a haul. 
Better get after ’em, kid. A thousand would make a nice 
little Christmas present, I'll say.” 

Grant’s responsive smile was a little absent. He was 
reading the document, which, though terse and brief, 
proved sufficiently enlightening. The reward was offered 
for information which would lead to the capture of the 
robbers or the recovery of the stolen money, and there 
followed an accurate description of one Keith Holloway, 
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one of the bank clerks, whose disappearence on the night 
of the robbery led to the supposition that he had taken 
part in it. The thieves were supposed to have sought 
refuge in the mountains to the westward, but of this 
nothing seemed certain. 

“Tll take a ride out that way after dinner and round 
"em up,” grinned Hedges, gathering up his reins. 
“Wouldn’t have to cover more than a thousand or so 
square miles.” 

“Atta boy!” laughed the man. “Don’t be late for the 
Christmas tree to-night, though. You’re comin’ in, ain’t 
you?” 

“Tl tell the world! The whole bunch of us. 
bring the safe crackers along, too.” 

Lambert laughed and stepped back into the doorway, 
cocking an eye at the dull, leaden sky. 

“Looks like we’d have snow,” he commented with a 
little shiver. 

“Sure does,’ nodded Grant. “But that wouldn’t keep 
us home. The kids have been looking forward to it for 
weeks. Well, so long. I got to get going.” 

Urging the horse forward, he soon passed the straggling 
outskirts of the little Montana cow town and ducked his 
head a bit against the penetrating wind that swept down 
from the northwest laden with a chill promise of snow. 

For a space he continued to think of the poster he had 
just read and dallied briefly with its alluring possibilities. 
To many people a thousand dollars may not seem a very 
great sum, but Grant viewed it in terms of much needed 
implements or improvements, or the addition of new blood 
to his small herd, any one of which would take months 
of hard saving to acquire. 

But he was too practical to waste much time building 
impossible castles in the air, and very soon his thoughts 
shifted to the more humdrum details of work that must 
be done before leaving the ranch that evening for the com- 
raunity Christmas tree in town. 


We'll 


OR the last day or two, in anticipation of a coming 
storm, he had been driving the cattle in from outlying 
sections of the ranch to the home pasture where, at a 
pinch, they could be fed from his precious store of oil 
cake and hay. The toll was almost complete, not more 
than five or six steers remaining unaccounted for; and 


ant, comely face and 

an alert, capable 
manner which made one suspect from whence came Grant’s 
practical common-sense and capacity. Following him to 
the door, she waved a goodbye from the threshold, and 
Grant went down to the barn, unconsciously warmed and 
cheered by her manner. 

He lost no time in saddling Socks, the second of his 
string of three horses, and mounting, set out briskly 
across the home pasture. Here the cattle stood together 
in little bunches for protection against the cold. Grant 
looked them over with a critical, appraising eye, con- 
scious, as he often was, of a little thrill of pleasure at 
their excellent condition. Finally, with a malediction on 
the black steer and his fellow wanderers who were giving 
him so much trouble, he passed through the further gate 
and headed toward the foothills. 


HE Turkey Tracks, as the Hedges’ small outfit was 

known from its distinctive brand, lay for the most 
part in a wide valley through which, in wet seasons, flowed 
a fair-sized stream. Between its western boundaries and 
the mountains was a stretch of open range, one of the 
last sections remaining in that part of the state. The 
grazing here was rather poor, but toward the mountains 
there were many canyons and gulches where the grass, 
nourished by springs or the flow of water from the slopes 
above, grew lush and rich, and made fine feeding while 
it lasted. 

In one of these canyons, about three months before, 
Grant had located the runaway steer and three com- 
panions, and he headed straight for it now. It was a 
long, cold ride and ended in disappointment, for though 
he found a few hoof marks and spoor of the missing 
animals about the spring, the canyon was empty. 

Still Grant did not give up. He knew only too well 
that if the five steers were once snowed up in the 
mountains they would never emerge alive, and his herd 
was far too small to face such a loss without an effort. 

Outside the canyon he paused, doubtful as to which 
way to turn. The hard ground bore no further traces 
of the animals, but Grant finally decided that they 
were more likely to drift with the wind than face it, and 
so he headed south. 

For more than an hour he rode steadily forward, enter- 
ing every little draw and canyon, but without success. 
Gradually the country grew wilder and more broken, and 
at length, emerging from the further end of a tortuous, 
twisting gully, he found himself on a narrow, rocky ledge 
jutting up above its immediate surroundings like the 
spine of some enormous, prehistoric animal. 
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His first impulse was to retrace his steps to gain the 
level ground. ‘Then of a sudden he remembered, from a 
previous visit several years before, that from the ridge 
he could look down into a number of small gullies and 
canyons lying to the eastward of it. 

“It’ll save a lot of time,’ he muttered; “and if I do 
to locate ’em, there’ll be some way of getting down.” 


OT ten minutes later he pulled up abruptly with an 

exclamation of satisfaction at the sight of a small 
bunch of cattle huddled together in the narrow canyon be- 
low him. They were too far away to make out the brand, 
but one of them was a big black Holstein, and feeling 
sure they must be the ones he was after, Grant slipped 
out of his saddle and went forward to the edge of the 
ridge to investigate. 

The descent was sharp but not impassable, he decided 
after a careful scrutiny. A good many loose rocks and 
boulders lay scattered over the steep slope, but with care 
he thought he could lead the horse down. So without 
delay he chose the easiest looking spot, and taking firm 
hold of the bridle led Socks forward. 

At the edge of the ridge the horse snorted and seemed 
reluctant to proceed. But Grant quieted him with sooth- 
ing words and began the slow cautious descent. 

Almost at the top of the slope he had to pass through 
a narrow opening lined by a number of good sized rocks 
and boulders. He had nearly made this and everything 
seemed to be going well, when suddenly Socks jerked back 
on the reins and at the same instant Grant’s foot slipped 
into an unsuspected crevice, throwing him off his balance 
and flinging him with considerable force against one of 
the boulders beside him. 

This looked solid enough, but to his horror he felt it 
begin to topple. Frantically he tried to leap out of the 
way, but could not free his foot quickly enough. A 
moment later the boulder crashed over on him. 

In the very act of falling Grant was conscious of a 
sick, ghastly sense of waiting for the end. So swift is 
the action of the human mind that for a fleeting fraction 
of a second his flesh cringed in anticipation of the crushing 
pressure of the rock against him. Intuitively, though, rea- 
son would have told him its supreme futility, he even braced 
his muscles in a desperate effort to hold the boulder back. 

When the seconds lengthened and that czushing pressure 
failed to come, he could not understand. He lay flat on 
his back, one arm pressed ciose to his side, the other 
doubled against his shoulder. The boulder lay across 
his chest so snugly that he could feel a little ridge of 
it pressing lightly just below the top button of his 
coat; but that was all. 

For a space Grant stared dazedly over the ruffled 
sheepskin of his buttoned collar, and then of a sudden © 
he realized what had happened. 

Close beside him a low mass of 
rock, its surface roughened by wind 
and weather, projected from _ the 
slope. In falling, one end of the 
boulder had caught against this in 
such a fashion that, though the 
lower side actually touched the pros- 
trate boy, its weight was supported 
entirely by the outthrust granite. 


RANT’S first emotion was of 

supreme thankfulness at, his 
escape. It would be simple enough, 
he thought, to wriggle out from be- 
neath the boulder; but when he came 
to try, using extreme care for fear 
of stirring this from its precarious 
hold, he found that he was wedged 
into the crevice so tightly that he 
could not move. 

Seized by a sudden spasm of wild 
terror, Grant flung caution to the 
winds and strove with all his might 
to tear himself loose. He succeeded 
in straightening out his left arm, 
which had been doubled against his 
shoulder. Then, all at once, a 
slight settling of the rock made him 
desist instantly and drop_ back 
trembling, the sweat starting from 
every pore. 

And then, as he lay there afraid 
to move a muscle, a single snow 
flake whirled out of the leaden sky 
and melted on his upturned face. 
Another followed and another still, 
until at last the air was full of fly- 
ing particles that brushed ceaselessly against his skin and 
turned him cold with a chill that was more than physical. 
The storm had come at last! 

At the full appreciation of his peril, the boy’s lips 
tightened and the color left his face. He had been in 
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tight places before, but never where he could not lift a 


‘finger to help himself, and for a space he lay there dazed, 


unable even to think coherently. When he did pull himself 
together it was to the realization that his chances of 
being rescued were most precarious. 

He could think of only one possibility. In falling the 
reins had been jerked from his hand and there was a 
chance that Socks, frightened by the accident, would head 
at once for home. His return, riderless, would be noticed 
at once by Mrs. Hedges, and she was the competent, 
efficient sort who would. not lose an instant in getting 
help to search for the missing boy. 

But she would first have to ride to the nearest ranch, 
seven miles away. And though she knew the general 
direction Grant had taken, the boy’s heart sank as he 
remembered how far he had come from that first canyon 
where he had hoped to find the missing steers. Mean- 
while— 


RANT blinked at the stinging particles of snow and 

swallowed hard. How long did it take a person to—to 
freeze to death? He had read somewhere, but he could 
not seem to remember. Already his feet were numb with 
cold and he had been lying here only a little while. His 
lips quivered, to tighten quickly again. Then all at once 
a slight sound drew his eager gaze swiftly upward, and 
his heart died within him. 

Visible on the ledge above him was the head and 
shoulders of his horse, Socks. Trained, like most good 
ranch horses, to stand whenever the bridle reins were 
thrown over his head, he had evidently merely regained 
his footing on the ridge and then stopped still. 
At thesight of him Grant’s self control 
snapped suddenly. 






























“Go home!” he 
shouted in a_ hoarse, WES 
frenzied voice. “ What Vic 
are you standing v4 
there for? Go home, i 
and——” 


Abruptly he broke 
off, his teeth digging 
painfully into his 
quivering lips. It 





At.the edge of the 

ridge the horse snorted 

and seemed reluctant 
to proceed 
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was no use. Socks would stay there until driven by the 
force of the storm to seek shelter. He shivered and 
closed his eyes for a moment. When he opened them 
it was to stare unbelievingly at a figure standing motion- 
less beside the horse. The thing was impossible. He was 
seeing visions, or something. He blinked the moisture 
from his eyes and looked again, to see the man scrambling 
toward him over the rim of the rocky ridge. 

“ Great Scott!” said a very real voice in surprise. “ You 
are alive, hanged if you’re not! I thought—— What on 
earth has happened? ” 

Grant told him briefly, his voice not altogether steady. 
The stranger, a slim, wiry, active chap of twenty-two or 
so, considered the situation carefully and then decided 
that he would need some sort of lever with which to lift 
the boulder the necessary few inches. He hurried off, 
returning presently with a fair-sized pine sapling which 
he had roughly trimmed of branches. After a try or two, 
he managed to wedge this under a corner of the fallen 
rock and exerting all his strength, was able to hold it 
up while Grant wriggled and crawled painfully to 
freedom. 


U NABLE at first to walk or even stand, the boy 
crouched there automatically rubbing his crampea 
legs and staring up at the stranger. 

“By gracious!” he stammered presently. “ I—I don’t 
know how to thank you. If you hadn’t——” 

“Don’t bother about that,” interrupted the other. “I’m 
mighty glad I happened to be along.” 

He paused, his keen blue eyes searching Grant’s face 
speculatively. Plainly he was not a ranchman. The 
suit of draggled, wrinkled tweeds, woolen sweater, 
and the cloth cap pulled down over his eyes proved 
that. His face, disfigured by an unshaven stubble, 
looked thin and drawn, and somehow, the boy 
thought—hungry. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked abruptly. 

Grant told him briefly, explaining the errand 
which had brought him here. If he expected any 
confidence in return he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The slim chap merely nodded. 

“If you don’t mind waiting about ten minutes 
I'll ride back that way with you,” he said briefly. 
“T’ve got a horse in one of those gullies down 
there.” 

A little puzzled, Grant nevertheless agreed 
readily. “I'll wait as long as you like,” he re- 
turned. 

Together they regained the ledge and while Grant 
paused beside his harse, the stranger walked briskly 
along the ridge for a couple of hundred feet and 
then dropped suddenly out of sight in a sort of 
crevice to the westward. 

In little more than ten minutes he reappeared, 
breathing hard and carrying a leather gun case 
slung over one shoulder. He had almost reached 
Hedges when a sudden gust of 
wind tore down from the moun- 
tains and only a deft snatch saved 
his cap from being carried away. 

“Pretty near missed it,” he 
laughed, dragging the cap down 
over a crop of the curliest, reddest 
hair Grant had ever seen. “ Well, 
let’s go.” 

His eyes were sparkling and he 
seemed to be in the highest spirits. 
Grant mumbled a response and tak- 
ing Socks’ bridle followed him 
mechanically along the ridge, his be- 
wildered expression changing swiftly 
to one of startled certainty. 

“Height five feet seven; slim 
build, weight about 140 pounds. 
Face thin, eyes blue, hair red and 
very curly. Had on when last seen 
a brown tweed suit, blue sweater, 
tan shoes and brown cap.” 

The printed description on that 
poster in front of the Post Office 
danced before Grant’s eyes and he caught his breath 
softly. 

The man was—Keith Holloway!” 


HE memory of two hours or more that followed 

was ever afterward a blurred one to Grant 

Hedges. They gained the flats by an easier way 

way Holloway had discovered, picked up the latter’s horse 

and then made for the canyon.where the steers were 

huddled. It was no easy task to dislodge these from 

their refuge, but the boy knew his business and though 

his companion was of little use, he managed at length 

to get them started. for home and kept them going by 
following closely on their trail. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ERE! 
66 You ! 
Til- 


bane! 
Cut that out! 
Another break like 
that, and Ill dis- 
qualify you!” 
Starter Wheeler, 
a big, bluff, north 
Idaho mountaineer, 
barked that much 
before sweeping 
forward on_his 
skis and placing 
himself directly in 
front of a dozen 
fellows, lined up 
for a ski race. 
The reason for 
this sudden  out- 
burst was _ justi- 
fied. Wheeler had 
seen Charley Til- 


bane, a_ shifting- 
eyed sixteen year 
old arrayed in a 


natty racing out- 
fit, warm checked 
cap with macki- 
naw and trousers 
to match, deliber- 
ately try to inter- 
fere with the 
movements of 
one of the other 
boys. 








December part 
of the journey 
had to be made on 
skis. 

Tom cooked his 
own meals and 
lived alone in a 
single room log 
cabin among the 
pines on the out- 
skirts of Alto, one 
of the famous 
silver-lead produc- 
ing camps of the 
Northwest. Among 
the pines, close to 
the cabin, was an- 
other log struc- 
ture, a stable for 
Pincher, the boy’s 
trim built bay, 
which he rode to 
the end of the 
broken trail, where 
he dismounted, 
and let the wise 
little animal find 
its own way back 
into its warm stall. 
After that, Tom 
went on with the 
mail lashed to his 
back, swinging the 
skis over the snow 
in smooth, regular 
sweeps. 

Often the trip 
must be made in a 








This other boy 
was Tom Hill, and 
his lean, muscular 
frame was clothed in a scarred brown leather coat, over- 
alls, and knee length arctic socks, while an untasseled 
toboggan cap adorned his black head. 

Tom would not be sixteen until New Year’s, and this 
was Christmas Day. Yet, as he stood there, his young 
body set ready for the get-away signal, he looked older, 
for his tanned face was that of a thinker. 

“See here!” This was also from the starter, whose 
keen eyes took in the whole line of youngsters at a glance. 
“The start has just gotta be fair. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars is a pretty good prize for a kids’ race, and 
I don’t think that any of you want to be ruled out. And 
I don’t want to rule anybody out, either. But if I see 
any more monkey shines like I caught onto a while ago— 
well, someone’s liable to hear quite a noise. Now get 
ready,” and the brawny Idahoian swung off to the side, 
then raised a pistol above his head. 

A sharp report suddenly broke the stillness of the lofty, 
white-clad peaks, and the young racers were off, each 
one straining to be first across the few yards of level 
space to the top of the steep, mountainside course. Every 
boy knew the advantage it would give him, could he be 
the leader when the descent was begun. In feet, it might 
not look a great deal, but he would be first to gather 
momentum for the two mile dash at express speed. 

And as the starter had figured, Tom Hill was in the 
lead when his skis pointed down the long, inclined field 
of white, gleaming under a winter sun. Not a great deal 
in advance of the others, though, even at 


that. Still, enough to send him off like an 
arrow from a bow. In a ragged line, the 
rest of the boys began the downward 


dash, every one hoping to be hailed the 
winner. 

Down they shot, all of them, muscles 
set and every lad holding ready for 
instant use the light, tough, round pole 
usually carried in mountain skiing. 


F the dozen sturdy youngsters, 
Charley Tilbane alone wanted to win 


“ Maybe that’s so, but I want it distinctly understood that I am the winner” 


could give up his job.. He had a job that many a boy 

would have been glad of; the carrying of mail on horse- 

back and skis to a mine some distance back in the range. 

Still, another boy might not do as Tom was doing; go 

to school during the day and make the hard trip in the 

late afternoon, early evening, or, quite often, at night. 
Before Tom secured the job, the mail had been taken 

to the mine every morning. But as a mail train came 

in at three in the afternoon, Tom had suggested making 

the delivery after that hour, which would give the men 

their letters and papers quite a little earlier and himself 

a chance to put in full time at school. In the fall, while 

the ground was bare, the trip was little more than a 

pleasant outing. But after 

the snow came, it was an 

entirely different proposi- 

tion. 

Winter comes 

early in the 

north Idaho 

mountains and 

shortly after 

the first of 















solely on account of the glory attached to 
crossing the finish line first. His father 
was a very wealthy mining man; and 
money meant but little to Charley. With 
the others, however, the combination 
of glory and money would suit them 
exactly—while to Tom Hill, at that 
time two hundred and fifty dollars 
would seem like a fortune. 

Tom wanted the prize so that he 








Down came the clear headed youngster like a bird swooping 
onto a slanting mountain side 


blinding snow 
storm, or worse 
yet, a blizzard, with the wind moaning dismally as it 
roared along the mountainsides and through the 
timber. On days such as these the young mail carrier 
had to fight every inch of his way to the mine, head 
down and often stopping to catch his breath. Then came 
the return to his cabin, always late and sometimes well 
into the early hours of morning, when, after almost 
groping back over the miles of rugged storm-swept coun- 
try, he crawled between the blankets on his bunk. 


ECAUSE the job was sometimes very hard, was not the 
reason, though, that ‘Tom wanted to give it up for a 
while. It was because he found that after these ex- 
hausting, nearly all night trips, his mind was in no 
condition for school work. And as he knew that 
there would be weeks at a stretch before spring 
when his rest must necessarily be broken, he entered 
the ski race hoping to capture the prize money and 
so be able to devote regular hours to his 

studies. 

When he lined up with the other young 
racers he figured that his chances of win- 
ning were fairly good, for he was in excellent 
condition and no one rode a finer pair of 

skis. 
They were the work of his own 
: hands and their bottoms shone like 
— polished mahogany from a mixture 
: of beeswax, paraffin and resin that 
had been burned into the light, 
tough wood over the clear blaze of 
a blacksmith’s forge. 
Even though he had not been told 
to be on the lookout for Charley 
Tilbane, he was, nevertheless, on his 
. guard. When Charley jabbed his 
pole down in the snow across Tom’s 
foot, just as everyone expected to 
hear the starter’s pistol, the lad in 
the scarred leather coat knew that 
it was not an accident. If Tom 
could be sent sprawling, Charley’s 
most dangerous rival would be out 
of the race. 

But Tom, owing to the starter’s 
watchful eye, had not been sent 
sprawling—and he now tore down 
the steep course slightly in advance 
of all the other contestants, al- 
though the young plotter was a 
close second. 
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On they sped over the inclined field of white like 
sailing birds, all heading for the crowd bunched be- 
hind the finish posts on a slope just above Alto. Before 
any of the boys passed between those posts, however, 
quite a strip of country must be covered—a strip of 
country that was not altogether easy going, for there 
were stumps to be dodged, huge snow banks to be skied 
over, and at one place a natural hummock on the moun- 
tain side would make every one that skied beyond it fairly 
fly through the air in a broad jump. It was here, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the tape, that the com- 
mittee who had selected the course expected some of the 
contestants to come to grief. Still, as all of the racers 
were young experts on skis, most of them should dash 
on beyond this obstacle without mishap. 


I‘ true racing position, Tom made straight for the 
jump, gaining a little with each flying rod forward as 
he tore over the snow. Barring accidents, he should win. 
Yet right behind him were the other boys. 

Charley Tilbane still held second place, and as he 
looked ahead he felt pretty sure of winning, even though 
an easy riding youngster was in the lead. 

: The end of the first half mile was finished 
in a great exhibition of speed. Toward the 
end of the second, the pace was even faster, 
and now the jump was not a great distance off. 

A regular whirlwind dash down a very 
steep stretch, and then as Tom started up the 
short, inclined side of the hummock, he braced 
himself for a rapid flight through the air. 
Under such terrific momentum, he shot out 
into space as if thrown from a catapult, his 
skis pointed slightly upward. Then he be- 
gan to descend, rapidly, gracefully, his young 
muscles set to receive the shock 
of the contact sure to come and 
to be at once followed by a <— 
breath-taking slide forward. , 

Down came the clear headed . 
youngster like a big bird swoop- “24 SF 
ing onto a slanting mountain 
side. The rear ends of his skis 
settled gently into the snow. 
But it was not the same with 
the front ends. They came down 
with a hard, quick slap—and 
Tom instantly gave a gasp. 
The curved point of the left 
ski had snapped off just at the 
upward bend, and now the 
ragged, splintered front not 
only retarded Tom’s speed, but 
also threw up a shower of fine 
snow, some of which whisked te 
back against his face, causing ; 
him to close his eyes to narrow 
slits. 

This indeed was a calamity. 

He couldn’t possibly win with 
such a handicap, and Charley 
Tilbane was now making the 
jump, while all the other boys 
were coming on like the wind 
behind him. 

Why the tip, which had stood 
so many hard knocks, should 
break off in such a fashion was 
a mystery. This, however, was 
no time for speculation, and 
Tom at once started to figure 
what he should do. 


ANY boys would have 
steered off to the side, and 
stopped. Here was a boy that hadn’t any such thought. 
He would keep going right through to the tape, win or lose. 
He considered it out of the question to win if he rode 
both skis—so, carefully raised his left leg just a little. 
Then he gave his foot a sudden backward jerk, and the 
broken ski, now uncontrolled, slid in a zig-zagging course 
well out of the way. 

Only an expert could do such a trick. But Tom was an 
expert, and while flying onward he slowly worked the freed 
foot around until the toe rested just behind the right heel. 

Now came the difficulty of keeping this position, while 
tearing along in such an awkward manner. Could he 
keep it to the finish? It was very doubtful. Yet Tom 
Hill had made up his mind to cover the three quarters 
of a mile—therefore, half the battle was won. 

Could he keep in the lead, though? That was a question 
which, judging from Charley Tilbane’s expression as he raced 
along barely two rods in the rear, seemed clearly answered. 

Charley had made the- jump in safety. Six of the 
other boys had done the same and all, except the four 
gasping for breath as they struggled in the snow, figured 
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that they, too, still had a fighting chance for the prize. 

Forward they rushed, with Charley slowly, very slowly, 
drawing closer to the leader—and still a half mile to go. 
Already Tom was feeling the effects of the terrible strain 
of the cramped position. He must balance himself per- 
fectly, and to do this under the circumstances was more 
than difficult. His leg muscles ached; his lips were set 


in a close, determined line, and his mittened hands gripped 
What a 


the pole as if his life depended on the hold. 


“ 








The curved point of the left ski had snapped off just at the upward bend 


relief it would be to slash an end of the pole into the 
snow and steady himself! He could do it easily enough— 
but it would greatly cut down the express dash forward. 
To win, he must go on as he was, even though it taxed his 
strength to the utmost and took all his courage. 

Once he wobbled just a little, and before he regained 
perfect balance, Charley seemed more confident than 
ever; for the distance that lay between him and the to- 
boggan capped youngster ahead had been reduced to a 
rod. Three hundred yards more, and the rod was ten feet. 


T last only a short quarter of a mile—a very steep 
quarter of a mile at that—was between Tom and the 
judges who peered along a taut cord. Down shot Tom. 
Down shot Charley and the other boys, faster and still 
faster until their skis appeared to fairly sing over the 
snow. Down, all of them, eyes fixed on the goal below, 
with Tom being gradually overhauled. 
Still, on he tore, a hundred yards—two hundred, his 
jaws set, and agonizing pains shooting up and down his 
legs. Once he felt that he was going to topple over in 
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spite of himself, but when he risked a glance downward 
and saw the curved tips of someone’s skis even with his 
ankles, he grit his teeth harder than ever and declared 
to himself that he would stick it out. 

He didn’t know at that time that those were the tips 
of Charley Tilbane’s skis, nor a second later, when they 
were undoubtedly a foot closer to the tips of his own. 
Nor even when a short seventy-five yards lay between him 
and the finish line, and the curved, graceful ends were 
less than a yard apart. 

Charley was gaining—gaining fast, and already many 
of the onlookers were hailing him as the winner. Yet 
Tom Hill stuck to the job, his tanned face contorted with 
pain and the grim determination to keep going. 

Twenty-five yards more, and most of the contestants 
were dashing on through a human lane. 

Another twenty-five yards, and loud cries came from 
every hand. 

Fifteen more, and curved ski tips were getting closer. 

Five more—and they were still closer, with the crowd 
of onlookers standing mute. 

Next the tape, and Tom Hill struck it first, so thought 

himself the winner. 

Many others thought the same thing, but the 
judges seemed to be in doubt. Thev couldn’t 
decide whether Tom was entitled to the prize or 

not. All three agreed that he crossed the line 
first, but he only had one ski. Perhaps there 
were rules to govern such a case as this. The 
judges must make sure before 
giving a decision. 

Several times Tom explained 
what had happened, but every 
time he heard Charley Tilbane 
emphatically declare, “Maybe 
that’s so, yet I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I think 
I am the winner.” 


‘HE discussion grew pretty 

warm, with dozens of hardy 

men taking sides, when starter 

Wheeler, carrying Tom’s 

broken ski, elbowed his way to 
the judges. 

“Here! Hold on a minute!” 
he boomed, raising his hand for silence. ‘ There’s 
been some funny work goin’ on. As I was coming 
down the mountain, I noticed this ski against a 

stump. I stopped and picked it up. 
“Now, I ain’t accusing anyone, but—well, it 
looks as if somebody went into Tom’s stable last 
night and used a saw. Not on the horse, either, but on a 
ski, just at the curve. After that, I figured some soft 
beeswax, paraffin, and rosin was worked into the crack, 
then sandpapered off so that no one would notice it. 

“When Tom struck the snow after making the jump, 
why, it was the most natural thing in the world for the 
tip to snap off. The saw mark is as plain as anything, 
and I guess you judges know there ain’t one man or kid 
living who’d purposely put up a job like that on him- 
self.” 

Of course the members of the judging committee and 
the crowd of spectators gathered around the big starter 
and began to examine the fractured ski. 

“Who is the sneak,” cried some one. 

“Do you suspect any one, Tom? Point him out,” said 
another. 

“A man who would do that is mean enough to do any- 
thing and we don’t want the likes of him around these 
diggin’s,” exclaimed a burly Irishman, drawing off fur 
mittens and doubling up his fists, plainly indicating that 
he was ready to be the first to help run the mucker out 
of camp. 

“Now, now. Easy, Murphy,” said the starter crowding 
in. “I have my suspicions who knows something about 
the trick. I saw a little dirty work up there at the start 
but I put an end to it. All I have to say is Tom Hill ran 
a fair race and put up a fine fight under a heavy handi- 
cap. And, by George, from what I could see of his work 
he gave a fine exhibition of skiing, and showed more sand 
than all the rest put together. I suggest you judges think 
this over carefully before awarding the prize.” 

“There isn’t much need to think over, Wheeler,” ex- 
claimed one of the judges. “It’s as plain as day who 
won the race. I say we give the purse to Tom Hill. 
How about it, fellows?” 

“Right you are,” roared several of the men, and the 
judges immediately gathered together to make their deci- 
sion unanimous, while Wheeler, out of the corner of his 
eye, watched Charlie Tilbane, as, with his face white with 
fear at the attitude of the spectators, he edged his way 
cautionsly out of the crowd and disappeared behind a 
nearby building, while the attention of most of the men 
was concentrated on Tom Hill as he stepped forward to 
take the coveted and much needed prize money. 











CHAPTER XIV 


Tue Prrates PLan an ATrack 


<4 9 AIN’T human, that’s what I says,” Levine 
| rolled his quid from the right to the left 
cheek, and then spat vindictively upon the 

unoffending rocks. “No, sir! 

master of any ship that sails would have done this. 
he up and leaves us to shift with the huskies. I 
what I thinks, I does. I says it right out to anybody's 
face. He's the most unhuman master I ever sails with, 
and I hopes I'll never sail with another like him, that’s 


No human 
Here 


says 


what I says.’ 

Levine’s auditors made no remarks. Marx and Inkovitch 
either agreed with him wholly or were in a state of 
mind that sank them beneath or lifted them above speech. 
And ‘the smiling Eskimos understood not a word of what 
he said. 

Quite unexpectedly to themselves the three pirates had 
been loaded into a boat and dumped upon the naked 
rocks that formed the shores of Ingleford Gulf. Here 
they found, piled upon the same rocks, a quantity of 
stores for their use, including three rifles, three shotguns 
and sufficient ammunition for ordinary needs. These had 
been sent ashore in advance of them and when they were 
ordered into the boat that brought them ashore, Captain 
Mugford had personally advised them that they were to 
make the most of what they found, adding that they 
would have to keep busy and that to survive the winter 
would depend upon their own exertions, for they were 
to receive small assistance from the Eskimos. He also 
added that they might thank the saints that he had not 
peremptorily hanged them all, as he would have been 
justified in doing, and that he would call for them and 
pick them up when the ice cleared during the following 
summer, for he wished to see them safely in jail, where 
they belonged. 

It was a gloomy prospect. Levine accepted it in his 
usual matter of fact manner, but his companions, if 
their present dejected appearance reflected their thoughts, 
were in a well-nigh hopelessly despondent state of mind. 
resentful and hurt that he, a tender, 


Levine was simply 
treated with so little 


harmless soul, should 
consideration. 

“ We does nothin’ to have this put on us,” he continued. 
“Just a scrap. They wouldn't have licked us though, if 
they’d acted fair. Down they goes to my chest and takes 
my gun. That wan’t fair and square now, was it?” 

No one answered. 

“No, “twan’t,” he spat emphatically. “”’I'wan’t fair, 
that’s what I says, sneakin’ into a man’s private chest, 
and takin’ his gun. If they hadn’t took my gun I'd have 
plugged the mate and second mate sure. I could have 
got ’em both easy—dropped ’em at the start off. And 
they takes your gun, too, Marx. That Sky Pilot don’t 
play fair neither. He hits a fellow without givin’ him 
a chance to hit back. I’m fair, I am. I wouldn’t knock 
a feller down without givin’ him any chance to fight. I’m 
fair and square every time. That’s me.” 

“We vill all die already,” mourned Marx. 

“TI don’t say as we'll die,” said Levine, “ Leastways 
not yet. But what I says is, it’s unhuman to leave us 
here. ‘Tain’t square. We'll make out though and I 
reckon we better be startin’ in to fix things 
u ” 

“Tl get a knife between that Sky Pilot’s 
ribs yet,” growled Inkovitch. 

“That’s the talk now, mate,” said Levine 
admiringly. “I knowed they couldn’t put you 
down for long. That Sky Pilot ain’t fair, that’s 
what I says. He ups and preaches and makes 
us think he’s religious and all the time he’s a 
fighter. That ain’t playin’ fair, I says.” 


have been 


EVINE had spent other winters in the 

arctic, and he had sufficient command of 
the Eskimo tongue to conduct a restricted con- 
versation with his hosts and neighbors. From 
them he learned that there were three or four 
vacant winter igloos here and of these he and 
his friends might choose the one that best 
suited them. Kuglutok assured them that 
they were .good igloos, and would be found 
most comfortable—quite equal, indeed, to the 
best the country afforded. 

Kuglutok, Chevik and a young Eskimo 
named Edingwah guided them to the vacant 
igloos, or, as they called them, igloosoaks, 
meaning big igloo, a misnomer at best, for 
the interior of the largest measured not above 
twelve feet square. They were built against 
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a hillside, and constructed of stones and earth. The 
entrance was through a stone passageway perhaps thirty 
feet in length and so low that they were compelled to 
crawl on hands and knees. This was to exclude cold dur- 
ing the winter, when it would be covered deep under 
the snow. 

Within, the igloos were wet and cold, and permeating 
evcry corner was the stench of decayed seal meat and 
rancid oil. It was an odor so offensive as to be nauseat- 
ing, and Marx and Inkovitch retreated in disgust. Levine, 
however, familiar through previous experience with the 
Kskimo mode of life, and anticipating both the stench 
and the general condition of the igloos, inspected thor- 
oughly the three shown them and finally chose the one 
that he deemed least objectionable. 


'T3 K’RE in luck now, that’s what I says,” he an- 
nounced upon rejoining Inkovitch and Marx. “I 
picks the end one. It’s a bit open between the stones, but 
the snow’ll caulk the seams, and we’ll find it a snug enough 
berth when winter comes. We'll heave our anchor right 
here. It’s a fine harbor to lay to in, that’s what I says.” 
“I could not liff in such a place!” exclaimed Marx 
in disgust. “It ess the worst smell I haff already yet 
smelled in my nose!” 

“It is horrible!” Inkovitch 
must heave up!” 

“°Tis a bit rank, that’s what I says,” consoled Levine, 
“but it’s the best we got, and we'll have to take what 
we get. We won't mind a little smell when the weather 
tightens up.” 

“But it ess wet!” objected Marx. 

“I finds two stone lamps in the one I picks,” said 
Levine. “ When we gets ’em goin’ they'll dry her out. 
It’s the ups and downs of life, mates. Now we're up 
and now we’re down. Take the downs like the ups, that’s 
what I says. That’s me. Take things as they comes, 
fair winds and foul. That’s square and fair now. That’s 
what I says.” 

But there was no choice. In the end the three pirates 
accepted with as much grace as their natures would 
permit the unwholesome quarters allotted them. With 
a thorough cleaning their igloo was to some extent freed 
from the objectionable odors and was at least made 
habitable. 

“Here we be,” said Levine when they had arranged 
their possessions and quarters, not to their satisfaction, 
but to the best of their ability, and returned to a rock 
outside to drink tea made over an Eskimo lamp and 
eat hardtack. “Here we be, free as the birds but with- 
out so much of comfort as we should have and may have. 
It was unhuman, I says, to put us here. That’s what I 
says. But I likewise says, it gives us a chance. 

“T’'ve a plan now for us to make a bit out of it, and 
to get away in the end with whole hides. There’s a 
chance, I says, to clean up a bit out of the old man, and 
have a reckoning with the Stowaways and Shanks. 

“°Twas them that took our guns when we was after 


“T thought I 


burst out. 
























“ This is a bully fine place now isn’t it fellows? ” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


IAYS 


I can’t stand for unfairness, 


*Twan’t fair. 
They took the guns and didn’t leave us a fair 
We've a chance to even up the score, 
I’m a 


the whales. 
not me. 
show in the scrap. 
and as I were sayin’ make a bit to our profit. 
thinkin’ man, I am, and I’ve thought her all,out, start 
to finish. 

“The old man without intention ups and gives us our 
chance. Luck’ll come our way if we takes our luck, and 
I says take her. ‘Take the ups like the downs, that’s what 
1 says. That's me, mates.” 

“What’s the luck you’re talking about? asked Inko- 
vitch. 

“It’s this way,” explained Levine. “The old man goes 
and builds a fine shack at Etah for the Stowaways and 
Shanks. He fills her with grub and trader’s goods, and 
sets ‘em up in fine shape with as snug and warm a berth 
as anyone could want. That’s the beginning, says I. 

“Etah in straight sailin’ is only about eighty knots or 
thereabout to the nuth’ard. Near enough and far enough, 
says I. The huskies has dogs. They ain’t like a ship 
but they'll carry a man straight enough to any place 
within reason. That’s the next thing, says I, not too far 
and not too near and straight sailin’ for dogs. 

“We'll get our bearings and when the sailin’ comes 
fair for dogs, we'll p’int our course to Etah. The shack 
is ours and the things that’s in it, grub and all, and 
we'll do the tradin’ with the huskies. There’s plenty of 
room in the sea for the three lads, and they'll make fine 
eatin’ for the seals, if seals like that kind of eatin’. 
That’s what I says. What say you, mates?” 

“It vas they, alreaty, vat spoilt our game, und I vill 
nefer again pe happy once till I get’s a knife between the 
rips of all of them,” remarked Marx viciously. 

“We have no dogs,” objected Inkovitch. 

“There’s plenty of husky dogs about, 
there’s dogs we gets dogs if we wants ’em. 


and where 
That’s what 


I says. That’s how I does things. Rough and ready 
and at ’em. If there’s anything around that you wants, 
take it. That’s me. It’s as good for me and for you 


to have what we wants as for anybody. Ain’t that so, 
mates?” 

“Where there’s dogs there’s huskies that own ’em,” 
growled Inkovitch. “We could take the dogs and they’re 
as much ours as theirs if we want ’em. But there'll be 
ten huskies to one of us, and they'll get us if we take 
the dogs.” 

“Right you are, mates,” agreed Levine. “ We'll hire 
a husky with his team to haul us and pay him with some 
of the things in the shack for the cruise. The things 
are as good as ours now. They belongs to us by rights, 
that’s what I says. Give the huskies a few gimcracks 
and they'll be fixed. That’s me. Pay for what you gets 
and pay as you goes. Ain’t that square, mates? Fair 
and square and straight dealin’. That’s me.” 

“ How’ll we get out of the country if we don’t go on 
the Sea Lion?” asked Inkovitch. “ You know this coun- 
try and these seas. Tell me that now.” 


66 E’LL never let the old man get us on the Sea 
Lion again. Not for me, mates. The old man 

left a boat with the lads at Etah. We’re sailors, we be. 
Get that, now. All fixed for us, says I, fine and ship- 
shape. We gets the boat and when the ice clears crosses 
to Elsmereland, over to the west’ard, across the sound. 
Then we hugs the coast cruisin’ to the suth’ard till we 
runs into a trader. There’s sure to be a British trader 
over there to pick us up. We tells ’em we’re lost from 
our ship, and they takes us aboard and lands us in Eng- 
land or Scotland. We has the furs and ivory from the 
trade at Etah, and we’re fixed good enough to make 
anuther start. That’s the course I lays out on the chart. 
That’s me. Lay your course out ahead and then follow 
the course. That’s what I says.” 

“It ess not so pad a vay to do,” said Marx hopefully. 
“ Levine, you haff a goot head alreaty.” 

“Too many huskies around,” objected Inkovitch. 
plan is a good one though.” 

“Now you speaks sense,” 


“ The 


} Levine spat thoughtfully. 
“In the last of the winter when the days come long the 
huskies goes muskox huntin’ to the nuth’ard. When 
they’re through the hunt they cruises to the suth’ard in 
their sledges. When they passes this port we'll find out 
how many of ’em is still anchored to the nuth’ard. We'll 
keep a weather eye to things, we will. Then 
we'll get one of ’em with dogs to take us cruisin’ 
to the nuth’ard. How’s that, mates?” 
“There'll be some of ’em in the north, 
and theyll be in our way,” suggested Inko- 
vitch. 
“We all has rifles and know the way to 
use ’em. That’s what I says. Here, take a 
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chaw, Inkovitch, it’s good to help a feller think things 
out,” and Levine passed his plug of tobacco to Inkovitch, 
who cut a liberal chew and passed the plug on to Marx. 
“'The few huskies as are left to the nuth’ard won’t count, 
says I. We'll send ’em cruisin’ with their sledges to 
the suth’ard and if they don’t go, it’s easy to pot ’em 
off. We know how. Then we'll be off in the boat before 
trouble comes lookin’ for us. That’s me, do things, that’s 
what I says. Do ’em right and fair.” 

“Und first we put the knife into the ribs of those 
Stowaways und Shanks,” growled Marx vindictively. 

“Sure!” assented Levine good-naturedly. “And after 
we've stuck ’em we'll heave ’em in the sea for a long 
bath. Anything you likes, mates. That’s me, always 
ready to please folks.” 

“We'll wait for long days.in the 


spring then,” agreed Inkovitch. “ It’s 
a good plan, Levine, and a fair 
chance to make our get-away. If the 


old man ever gets us back on the Sea 
Lion he'll have us in prison, and I 
don’t intend to go to prison.” 

“None of us does, mates, and 
there’s no call for it,” said Levine 
confidently. “No prisons for us. 
Rough and ready, ‘ree and easy, go 
where we want to, says I. That’s 
me, mates. Be our own master up 
and down and all the time. Take the ° 
downs when they come, and the ups 
when they come, and square our 
sails away for the best breeze that 
blows.” 

And thus the plan of the pirates 
was roughly laid, to be worked out 
in finer details in the dark weeks of 
the arctic night. 


CHAPTER XV 


A Cry IN THE NIGHT 


IPSOOK 
ice pan 
to the bow 
ing it. ; 
“Jump for it,’ shouted Al, and 
Harry and Shanks followed the 
Eskimos while Al remained in the 
boat to pass out to Harry and 
Shanks their sleeping bags and pack- 
ages of provisions as well as the blub- 
ber, seal meat, and stone lamp 
belonging to the Eskimos. Then he 
followed to the ice pan, thoroughly 
water soaked as were his companions 
and the cargo. 

Fortunately they were on the lee 
side of the ice pan. Otherwise the 
transference of the cargo would have 
been much more difficult, if not im- 
possible. The pan was fully thirty 
yards in diameter, and solid enough to offer present 
protection. 

With the effort of all hands the bow of the boat was 
elevated to raise the breach above the water line, and 
here it was held while Shanks bailed out the water. Thus 
lightened, the boat was finally hauled upon the pan and 
drawn sufficiently from the edge to escape the flying 
spray. 

The breach was partially below the water line on the 
starboard bow. Sipsook and Kooluk examined it, and 
after a lengthy discussion, Kooluk knocked one of the 
boxes apart with a hatchet that Shanks had fortunately 


and Kooluk were on the 
in an instant, clinging 
of the boat, and lift- 


included in the equipment and drew the nails. Utiliz- 
ing the boards and nails, the Eskimos applied a 
sheathing over the breach on the outside. This done. 


they packed the hole on the inside with seal blub- 
ber and with the remaining boards sealed the breach 
on the inside. Thus the oily blubber, plugging the 
hole, was held firmly in place by the outside and inside 
sheathing. 

When repairs were completed the boat was again 
launched and, though it leaked slightly at the damaged 
point, it was deemed sufficiently seaworthy to complete 
the voyage to Etah. 

Ice was accumulating and haste was imperative. The 
cargo was stowed, and the shivering lads were glad 
enough an hour later to pull into Etah and _ seek 
the warmth of the shack. And presently, when Al 
had lighted a fire in the stove, and in response to 
Shanks’ efforts coffee and frying bacon filled the 
room with delicious odor, Harry could not restrain the 
remark: 

“This is a bully fine place, now isn’t it, fellows. It’s 
cozy enough for anybody and a good place to stick 
close to.” 
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HEY busied themselves during the following weeks 

hunting sea fowl, ptarmigans and arctic hares, and 
storing for the winter such of the game as they could 
not immediately use, for the weather was already cold 
enough to freeze and keep it sweet. 

As snow began to accumulate, they set fox traps in the 
surrounding country, and both guns and. traps yielded 
them well. 

The days were rapidly shortening and the cold steadily 
increasing. Near the end of September a blizzard burst 
upon them one night, and~during the two days that it 
raged it was unsafe to veniure even so far away as the 
tupeks, and the lads were held prisoners in the shack. 
When finally the sky cleared, it was discovered that 
the little auks and other birds had abandoned their 





Out of doors they rushed and to their delight found Matuk and Sipsook just arrived 


rookeries in the cliffs, and with them the sea fowl had 
disappeared, not to return again until the long months 
of winter were at an end. 

Intense and bitter cold followed the storm, and a 
tremendous movement of ice took place in Smith Sound, 
filling days and nights with the roar and thunder of 
crashing, pounding ice pans. Kooluk, Sipsook and Mukluk 
moved at once from their tupeks into the warmer igloos, 
which were now deeply covered by drifts, while the re- 
maining Eskimos harnessed their dogs to sledges and 
drove away to the northward to their winter quarters at 
Annootok. 

The transfer of the Eskimos at Etah from tupeks to 
igloos was celebrated by an impressive religious cere- 
mony, which took place in Kooluk’s igloo. Al, Harry and 
Shanks accepted an invitation to be present. In the 
weird, dim light of smoky stone lamps fantastic but 
nevertheless solemn heathen rites were observed, which 
lasted through several hours. 

“What did it all mean?” asked Al when the three 
turned back to their shack. 

“Just some of their heathen rigmarole,” said Shanks. 
“It’s to kinder keep the evil spirits satisfied so they'll 
leave ’em be to hunt and kill game and let ’em get enough 
to eat through the winter. They’re superstitious critters.” 

“ Are they really heathen?” asked Harry. “ Won’t they 
worship at all as white people do?” 

“Eighteen carat heathen,” laughed Shanks. “They 
never had anybody to tell ’°em about God Almighty ex- 
cept the explorers, and I reckon the explorers that have 
knocked around these parts wan’t much up on religion. 
Leastways the trail they’ve left behind ’em don’t show 
it. Anyway they were pretty doggoned stingy of it if 
they had any religion in their systems. But I guess 
most of ’em didn’t have any more than they needed them- 
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selves and they never gave enough of it away to speak of.” 

“What is the Eskimo’s religion?” asked Al. “Do you 
know anything about it, Shanks?” 

“There was an old feller on the ship when I was up 
here before told me something about it,” said Shanks. 
“There’s a big boss spirit and a lot of little spirits. 
They think there’s a little one in most every corner and 
the boss spirit orders the little ones to cut up ructions 
with folks. Whenever he takes a notion to get mad he 
has the little ones drive the seals and walrus away so 
there’s no huntin’, and that makes the folks hungry. 
Sometimes he kicks up storms, or drives the hunters on 
treacherous ice which breaks up, carrying them far out 
to sea. Everything that’s bad they lay to him. If he’s 
feelin’ good, he leaves ’em be and don’t kick up trouble for 
‘em. That’s the best he does. 

“These goin’s on we’ve just seen 
was a sort of pacifyin’ performance 
to keep these bad spirits quiet and 
satisfied for the winter. They don’t 
worship these spirits. They’re just 
afraid of ’em. They don’t have any 
good spirits to worship.” 

“How strange,” remarked Harry. 


HANKS was increasing his 

Eskimo vocabulary, and Al and 
Harry, devoting themselves to acquir- 
ing a working knowledge of the 
language, were soon able to converse 
fairly well and understood when 
selected words and phrases were 
directed to them. Long _ residence 
and experience are necessary to grasp 
the Eskimo tongue sufficiently to 
acquire its peculiar idioms, and to 
take part in a running conversation 
between the people themselves. Two 
Eskimo boys, Emuk and Sookinuk, 
were frequent visitors at the shack, 
and their association was of vast 
assistance to the young men in their 
study. 

One day in October the Eskimo 
boys came smiling into the shack to 
ask their white friends to go fishing 
with them. Each was armed with a 
spear and each displayed a small fish 
carved from ivory and attached to the 
end of a long thong. 

“How are you going to fish?” 
asked Al. 

Cire of the boys, holding the thong 
in his left hand, dangled it up and 
down and, with his spear poised in 
his right hand, watched the ivory fish 
intently. Suddenly the spear shot 
forth, and raising it, he went through 
the motions of removing a fish from 
its barbed point, laughing heartily 
at his pantomime. 

“Well, by gum!” exclaimed Shanks, who had _ been 
watching the performance with interest. “They’re goin’ 
to spear ’em, but how in tarnation they’re goin’ to find 
any fish to spear with everything froze up tightern’ a 
drum beats me, and I’m goin’ to find out.” 

Sookinuk asked Shanks to bring an axe and the Eskimo 
boys led the way back over the hills for a mile, when 
they came upon a frozen pond, and proceeded to cut two 
holes in the ice. This required considerable time, for the 
ice was already nearly two feet thick. But at length 
water was reached, and immediately, in h.zh anticipation, 
the fishing began, each at his hole dangling his ivory fish 
in the water, spear poised and ready. 

Suddenly a fish rose jn Sookinuk’s hole and struck 
at the ivory lure. The spear darted forward and Sookinuk 
drew forth a big trout firmly impaled upon the spear 
point. Laughing heartily he removed it and threw it 
upon the ice, shouting to Emule that the first fish was 
his. 

“Why that’s easier’n fishin’ with a hook and line!” 
exclaimed Shanks, reaching for the spear. “ Le’ me try it. 
I can do it.” 

Sookinuk good naturedly delivered lure and spear to 
Shanks who, highly excited, began industriously bobbing 
the ivory up and down. A trout made a lunge at the 
lure. Shanks struck with the spear but he was a frac- 
tion of a second too late, or his spear did not point true, 
and he drew it back naked. He tried again and again, 
but with no better result, to the vast amusement of 
Sookinuk. At length he returned the spear and lure to 
the Eskimo boy, who speared fish after fish with preci- 
sion and certainty. 

“Tt looks easy but ’tain’t,” Shanks remarked to Al and 
Harry, who had been having sport at Shanks’ expense. 
(Continued on page 46) 








A WO 
MERIDIAN, MISS, 
Drak DAN BEARD: 


I am a Boy Scout, first class, six merit 
badges, so I don't think that you will care very 
much if I you a few questions. 

Have you a butterfly guide to sell? Have 
you a book of plants used for medicine that are 
usually found in the woods to sell? If you 
have either please send me the price, and if you 
have neither please tell me where I can obtain 
them elsewhere. Have you any special way 
that you put up butterflies for exhibition? Is 
there any concern that you know of that buys 
up butterfiies from boys? Do you think it is 
all right for a Boy Scout to collect butterfiies? 
I would certainly appreciate an early reply and 
hope that you will and can give me the desired 
information. 


ask 


Jor SMITH, JR, 


asked a number of 
do my best to an- 


Yours for better scouts, 
Well, scout, you have 
questions. However, I will 
swer them. Lippincott, in Philadelphia, pub- 
lished a book of mine called “ Bugs, Butterflies 
and Beetles,” which was written for just such 
fellows as you.’ There are no books that I 
know of that deal with plants used for med- 
icine except the pamphlets published by the 
government, which you can get by writing to 
the Department of the Interior at Washington, 
D. C. 

There are some concerns which advertise that 
they buy buttertiies from boy collectors, but I 
cannot personally recommend any of them. 

So far as the ethics of collecting butterflies 
is concerned, outside of the education it gives 
you, you are doing a good turn to all the farm- 
ers, foresters and agriculturists in the country 
by collecting the butterflies, which, of course 
you know, are only grown up caterpillars who 
have received diplomas as expert devastators 
forest and field. 


EVERETYr, Mass. 


Dear DAN BEARD: 


I saw your note about questions in Boys’ LiFrg, so I 





Sy 








alll oo 





of the 


guess you will be prepared for the raid of the ques- 
tioners. 
I wish to know how to make string, etc., from the answered personally. 


inside of a dead chestnut 


material to be found in the woods. 


From what wild plants can I obtain red, white, blue 
and black pigments to paint Indian moccasins. 
some 


Could you tell me where I could buy 
to make into moccasins? 


Yours in pioneering, 


from the fibres of milkweed 
stems, from the inner bark of cedars and various other 


leather 


AUNT 


Scour GorDon CLARK, Troop 6. 


Take the inside bark of the chestnut, preferredly when it 
Peel off long strips of the paper-like substance, put 
You twist your 
end to the right between your thumb and fingers and let him 
When you have got the thing 
twisted so that it begins to kink take the string by the middle 
and bring the two ends together, then let go and it will wind 


is damp. 
one boy at one end and you take the other. 


twist his end to the right also. 


Take the milkweed and peel the green 
Under the green bark you will 
find fine, silky threads. From these you can 
make thread with which to sew or for fish 
lines, twisted the same way as described for 


itself. 
bark from it. 


the chestnut bark. Treat the inner bark of 
cedar the same way. 

Indians did not paint their moccasins. 
The paints they used for their faces were 
mineral paints—earth, charcoal. They did 


make dyes and stains from black walnut, but- 
ternut and hickory nut, and the barks of oak 
and various other trees. But none of these 
were brilliant reds or blues; they were mostly 
browns. 

Send to any of 
N. ¥., for leather. 


the firms in Gloversville, 


New York Ciry. 
Dear Dan BEARD: 

I am planning with one or two friends of 
mine to start on a hike about next April from 
New York to San Francisco, campng all the 
way. As my parents object would like to 
know very much what you have to say about 
it. I will be eighteen years old and my 
friends nineteen and twenty. We would not 
be leaving our business firm, as we would be 
taken back with our same work. 

Will you be kind enough to let know ; 
also if I go would you mind giving us infor- 
mation as to equipment and such? 

Respectfully, DonaLp S. MacVEAN. 


First of all, let me tell you, Donald, that if 


me 


your parents object to your making such a 
long hike (which really is a far mere difficult 
journey than you have any idea of) I would 
respect their wishes if I were you and give 
it up. Put it off until you are older and you 
will be better able to take care of yourself 
on this tremendously long hike you are plan- 
ning. You may feel now that you are fully 


able to cope with the hardships that will con 
front you, but a trip clear across the conti 
nent is a hike that few men are equal to, 
and when I say men, I mean adults who have 
spent a great many years making long trips 
and are accustomed to all sorts of hardships. 
It may look simple and very you 
puzzle over maps and dream of the fun you 


easy as 


are going to have. tut what are you going 
to do when you strike the desert region, for 
instance, where a great stretch of burning 
sun-baked sand reaches out before you for 


grass, much less springs or 


water? 
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ORE than one bright-eyed, enthusi- 
M astic scout has asked me the same 

question, “How can I become a 
*atrol Leader?’ Some of them have been 
‘little shavers,” I mean by that eager ten- 
derfoots who have just come into Scouting 
and who want to bound from the bottom of 
the ladder to the top in a single leap. But 
most of them have been hard working second 
and first class scouts who have been in scout- 
ing long enough to know that a boy, no mat- 
ter how keen or ambitious, cannot reach the 


goal of Patrol Leader without hard and 
earnest effort and the devotion of a great 
deal of time and study to all phases of 
Scouting. Yet these thoroughly initiated 


scouts ask me the same questions too, so I 
feel that this is the best place in the world 
to publish the answer. 

The briefest reply I can give to these chaps 
is this: 

“Cultivate the qualities that a 
Leader should have then work, work, worK!” 

Sounds simple enough some scouts have told 
me, but that answer is a little too brief—it 
leaves a lot more questions to be asked and 
answered. For instance, “ What are the 
qualities that a scout needs to be a first rate 
Patrol Leader?” 

Well, now let me see. I guess I have let 
myself in-for some explaining. But then I'll 
do the best I ean to make things clear. 

First of all a boy, to be a Patrol Leader, 
must build himself over into the type of boy 
that can lead others and lead them in the 
right direction, so to speak. He must be a 
likeable chap and a friend to every boy in 
the troop. He must cultivate a personality 
and a quality of enthusiasm for his work and 
for Scouting that will be infectious and will 
stimulate all of the other chaps in the patrol. 

Of course, all real boys admire the fellow 
who has a fine body, who can play any game, 
or on any team or who can carry off real 
honors on track or field. The patrol leader 


-atrol 


Look Here, Fellows 


Of course, scouts, there are some letters of a private nature that I do not answer on 
this page, for this work has made me sort of a father confessor, but these letters are 


There is one question that comes up all the time and that is, How can a boy in 
the city pass the pioneer’s test? The answer to that is that city boys are nol expected 
to pass the pioneer's test. They cannot chop down trees in the park or build log houses 
in the back yard, and we cannot modify the pioneer’s test to suit the city ordinances. 


hundreds of miles, with not the sign of a tree or a blade of 
other 
How are you going to cross that great barren spot, where 
in the past many a good and hardened man has gone down to 
defeat and death and left his bones bleaching there in the sun? 
Or what are you going to do when you are deep in the Rockies, 
several days from a food source? 
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ents do, that such a hike is far too big for you 
to undertake yet. My suggestion to you and 
your friends is to spend your vacation time on 
a shorter hike—one of a few hundred miles 
through rough country here in the East. Get 
the experience you can gain on several such 
hikes stored away under your old felt hat 
before you attempt a cross-continent journey. 
You'll be far better equipped four or five years 
from now to do the trick than you are at pres- 
ent. 

As to hiking equipment, read “ A Buckskin 
Man's Pocket” in my book, * American Boys’ 
Handy Book of Camp Lore and Wood Craft.” 
Add to this outfit a pup tent and the usual 
quipment that a scout takes on a hike and you 
vill be ready for any ordinary hardships. 


BeNTON Harpor, MICH. 
Dear DAN BEARD: 

I am fourteen years old and am interested 
in tricks with a lariat or rope, but as I have 
no instructor (or instructoress) it is.some job. 
There are a few little tricks and shakes of the 
wrist that I don’t understand, and would like 
to know if you have ever heard of any book 
which gives a few hints along that line. 

I am a member of Troop No. 3 of Benton 
Harbor, which is going strong.--Mr.-Pullen, our 
scoutmaster, is an Eagle scout, and we are speed- 
ily working our way up to him, and past him. 

I have read a few of your books on handi- 
craft, and have made a “ Puppet Show ” which 
is very successful. 

I am sorry to bother you with this question, 
but you are the only one that I could think of 
that I thought would know anything about it. 

Your friend, HAROLD NEWTON. 

P. S.—I am enclosing a stamped envelope 
with paper so as not to put you to any expense 


except your time, and I'll pay you for that if you want 
me to, (I hope you don’t.) 


Learning to throw a lariat is not as difficult as it 


may 


Book.” 


seem. 
throwing is 
practice. 
“American Boys’ Handy Book” and the “Outdoor Handy 


Really the most important feature of rope 
practice, practice, and then a lot more 
I suggest that you get hold of a copy of my 


I have written a great deal about rope throw- 


ing in them, and you will find some simple instruc- 


of rope 


tions there. 
soon in an issue of Boys’ Lire we will publish an 
article by a real cowboy, Van Allen Lyman, who is a 
rope expert. 


It may interest you to know that very 


He sets forth all the fundamental tricks 
throwing. 


To be able to handle a lariat is great sport, and I 


have seen any number of boys no older than you who 
were very proficient with a 


las-rope. They could do 


all sorts of loop dances and almost make a rope “sit 


up and beg.’ 


sources of good drinking 


grand success, 
No, 1 believe, as your par- 
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should have ability in this line as well and 
the aspiring candidate for this job should 
build up a fine, clean, strong body. He 
should easily stand out among the boys of 
his patrol as the best physically. 


In addition to this, he must stand out 
among the boys of his patrol as the best 
equipped mentally. Ile should have the 


brains and push to set a smart pace in pass- 
ing all scout requirements. He must be able 
to “lay it all over” the other members of 
the patrol in passing all the tests. In other 
words, he has got to be the best scout in the 
patrol or the boys will never follow him. 

He should have a sense of balance. I do 
not mean that he should be always serious. 
No siree, he should be able to do his share 
of ‘‘ rough-housing*’ with the rest of the fel- 
lows. But he should know when to be seri- 
ous, too. He should have real self control 
and in exercising this he should be an exam- 
ple to the rest of the fellows in the troop. 

I guess that sums it all up. <A patrol 
leader has got to be a bang-up regular fellow 
in every sense of the word, And so you chaps 


who have your eyes on that goal should 
strive to live up to those measurements. I 
know it isn’t easy, but then if the job is 


worth while (and you know that it is) it is 
worth all the effort it costs. 

And now while we are on the subject of 
patrol leaders, I may as well go ahead and 
answer some other forms of questions that 
are often asked of me. Frequently scouts 
want to know how patrol leaders are chosen. 
There are two ways. In some instances the 
Scoutmaster makes the selection, but in many 
troops the leader is elected by the members 
of the patrol themselves, the boys, of course, 
conferring with the Scoutmaster as to the 
candidates. This democratic way of choosing 
the leader of the patrol puts all the fellows 
on their toes and it is only the boy who 
shows clearly that he is the best of the lot 
who wins the election. 





You can do the same thing with practice. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


DEAR DAN BEarD: 
Your new Scouting column in. Boys’ Lire promises to be a 


judging from the October issue. 


I sincerely hope that the editors will: allow you space for 


my question, or rather questions. The first 
is: Is it possible for a fossil to be imprinted 
upon flint, as hard as that substance is? 
I have a piece of flint as large as a five-cent 
piece, and it has a figure imprinted upon it 
that very closely resembles a wild flower. 

The second question is: What do you think 
of a forest ranger as the life work of a scout 
who has always been interested in outdoor 
life? Will you do your best to have these 
answers in the November Boys’ Lire? 

Very truly yours, 

CLirrorD Ray House, 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Troop 2. 

In answer to your first question, let me say 
that I hardly think that the figure imprinted 
upon your piece of flint is a fossil. Still I 
cannot give you a definite answer at such 
long distance, as it were. If you really are 
ambitious to know whether the flower im- 
print is really fossilized send the piece of 
flint to the Managing Editor of Boys’ LIFr. 
I will be able to see it then and tell you more 
accurately. I am inclined to think that the 
imprint is just a chance formation—sort of 
am accident of nature. 

As to your’ second question, I answered 
that at great length for “ Anxious Scout” in 
the November issue of Boys’ Lire. I might 
add to all that I said there that recently on 
a trip through the West—the Yellowstone 
Park district—I came in contact with a num- 
ber of foresters. I found them nearly all to 
be college graduates and the finest, cleanest 
element of upstanding Americans. Forestry 


is just about the ‘bulliest profession for a 
young man to take up that I can think of. 
providing he wants to spend a life full of 


action and out-of-doors adventure. 
Macon, GA, 


leader of Troop 4, Macon, 
Ga. We have a little competition between 
our patrols. Please publish in Boys’ LiFe 
so that I may see it the following: How shall 
I conduct patrol meetings, carry on patrol 
work, and other things that may cause com- 
petition. I will appreciate it if you will ad- 
vise me on these matters. 
Yours truly, 


DEAR DAN BEARD: 
I am a patrol 


Scout Aveustus Perpvup, 
Fox Patrol, Troop 4. 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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A New Toy Every Day! 


Every day you can make a new toy for yourself with Meccano. You can go 
on building them for weeks and months without ever making the same one twice. 

There is simply no end to the fun you can have with Meccano—fun building the 
models, fun making them work, fun taking them to pieces again and building some- 
thing else. Think of it—you can make hundreds of models of things that work, each 
one a fascinating, real, worth-while toy—all made with 


MECCANO 


Complete Outfits $1.50 to $40.00 


Any boy can build Cranes, Bridges, Lathes, and all kinds of models and then "Planing Machine 
make them work like real machinery with the Meccano electric motor. The big 
Book of Instructions in each outfit makes everything clear even to the young- 
est boy. 

















Send for ‘this New Meccano Book 


It describes Meccano and tells interesting things 
about model building. Every page a pleasure. Sent 
free if you send us names and addresses of yourself 
and three chums. Put No. 30 after your own name 
for reference. 

MECCANO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Div. B, 71 West Z3rd St., New York City 





$1250 Prize Contest 
Ask your dealer 
for Free Entry 
Blanks, or write us. 


Gantry Crane 
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_ Making Good on Your 


: Bird Study : 


F = 


urged upon you 


{ME and again I have € 
Tetiows the fun that you can have, and 

the things that you can learn, by study- 
ing the birds. Some of you have taken my 
advice to heart and found the pleasure I 
have wanted you to enjoy. Certainly Scout 
Donald Dimock, of Troop 1, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, has, as his letter printed below indi- 
cates. 

But before you 
vations let me 
worth while it is to become 
these feathered friends of ours. No, it isn’t 
too late to begin now—today. To be sure it 
is winter time, but that doesn’t make a parti- 
cle of difference. We have winter birds as 
well as summer birds, and they are just as 
interesting to study now as they are in the 
spring. And bird study now is a lot easier, 
for the winter birds are tamer and more 
approachable than the summer birds. All 
you have to do is to establish a feeding sta- 
tion in your back yard, or on the roof of the 
barn or garage, or any other handy place 
out of reach of prowling cats, and if you 
keep the station well supplied with grain 
and suet you will attract all sorts of tiny 
people of the feathered tribe. 

I don’t care whether you are a city scout. 
You can get just as much fun out of a bird 
feeding station in the city as you can in the 
country, and you'll be surprised to discover 
how many interesting birds spend their win- 
ters in or near the big towns or cities. Once 
they learn where your feeding station is they 
will come from long distances to take advan- 
tage of the free meals you are offering them. 

Oh, yes, here is Donald's letter, and it is 
a good one. It shows that Donald has his 
eyes open all the time he is on a hike: 

“My chum. and I were walking swiftly 
down the trail to Wildcat Creek. Vacation 
had just begun and this was our first hike. 
I in particular wanted to watch the birds, in 


interesting obser- 
you again how 
acquainted with 


read his 
urge upon 


which I always have been interested. 
“We ate lunch at a familiar bend in the 
creek and then rested awhile. My chum, 


Artie, soon went off in pursuit of a beautiful 
butterfly that he wanted to add to our collec- 
tion. I sat still, thinking. 

“While engaged thusly I heard a flutter- 
ing of wings. A bird which I did not recog- 
nize flew down through the underbrush to 
the water’s edge. Then it took a drink and 
also appeared to be taking the temperature 
of the water just like a timid human swim- 
mer. A moment later it hopped in and 
splashed around at a great rate until every 
feather'was wet. Then it flew into the under- 
brush to preen itself. 


“While this bird, which I found out later 


was a Western Vesper Sparrow, was still 
here a flock of dainty little Titmice came to 
enjoy a bath. One or two of them came 
within five feet of me. Several of them pro- 
ceeded to take some long, thorough baths. 


Then they withdrew to a tree right near me 
to preen themselves, paying no more attention 
to me than they would to a stump. 

*“My attention was suddenly turned from 
these to a flash of color in the “baths.” A 
dainty, diminutive bird with a reddish breast, 
white belly and a bright blue head, neck and 
shoulders, was bathing. It was more suy 
than the other birds, keeping one eye on me 
all the time. It is called the Lazuli Bunting. 

“A pretty yellow bird with a black cap 
was also prominent. The Pileolated Warbler, 
for such was its name, followed the Lazuli 
Bunting to the “ baths.” 


P.LHNOLNLUT AAU 


LOWLY—too slowly—scouts throughout 
the country are awaking to the impor- 
tance of the offer made by the United 


States Navy to handle official scout messages 
by wireless. 

This offer makes it possible for our organi- 
zation to be a keystone in the most impor- 
tant activity incident to war, or to any other 
national emergency—communication. 

Also it puts us in a position to become the 
recognized distributers of such important in- 
formation as the weather forecasts, the re- 
ports of the United States Bureau of Markets, 
the correct time, the important news of the 
world, and descriptions of stolen automo- 
biles. 

Nothing can prevent 
ing the benefit of what 
sending out except your inertia. All you 
have to do, if you have no scout radio sta- 
tion, is to see the best local radio amateur— 
today—and begin receiving and distributing 
the information tonight. 


your town from hav- 
our government is 


You do not need any technical knowledge 
of radio—the radio amateur has that. You 
do not have to buy or build apparatus. Get 


the radio amateur into your group. It 
would help the amateur as well as yourself 
and the public, for it would give him a bigger 
and better objective. 

The only government department which has 
a representative in every town is the United 
States Post Office—and it has no national 
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A Sancti Idea of a Bull Fight 


ERE is a ‘‘bully” letter of a bull fight by a good scout, Louis E. Birdseye, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
who is a member of the crew of the ‘‘Newport,” : 
Nautical School. How cruel and revolting the sport is to a real American boy can be gathered from = 


Scout Birdseye’s account of all that happened. 


Enroute from Gibraltar to Madeira. 
Dear MOTHER: 


Yesterday I saw a bull fight, and I’m 
glad I went only because now I have an 
idea of what it’s like and I’m never going 
to see another. 

It wasn't in Gib, but across the bay-~in 
Spain. Algesceras is the name of the 
place. Here's what happened: 

First, all the town’s elite made a grand 
entrance. One party was in a three horse 

‘ gig, ’ another was in a French car, an- 
other in a “ Nash” and all,the rest were 
in flivvers, real Fords. They were all 
women and nearly all young women and 
were all dressed in the old Spanish cos- 
tumes and they looked “ beautiful, jest 
beautiful.” Then the band played for a 
while and the arena was sprayed to lay 
the dust. Everybody was on their toes 
then. <A horn blared and a door on the 
farther side was burst open and a bull 
came dashing out. A mighty shout came 
from the “ bleachers” but it died young. 
The bull was so old and thin that I could 
just picture him hanging in Perry’s mar- 
ket. There's a “ guy” who stands about 
thirty feet in front of the door from 
= which the bull emerges. He stands there 
= as stiff as a ramrod and sometimes a bull 
= will go right past him and that’s what 
= this one did. Well all the “ corridors” 

went out and played with the old bag of 

bones for a while with their gaudily 
colored cloaks and then stuck some darts 
in him but every time they let him alone 

a minute he made for a grassy spot and 

started to fill up. It was easy to see that 

all he was thinking of was his stomach 
and wouldn’t get mad, so out came the 

“cuspidor”’ with his sword. He played 

with the bull for a while trying hard to 

make him forget that he was hungry but 

in vain. Finally he got mad and just at 
= the right moment he sank his four foot 
= sword right up to the hilt in the poor 
= “son of a gun.” The bull jumped around 
for a while but soon his legs crumpled 
> up under him and out came the pall 
= bearers (three black horses with red 
= plumes). They hooked onto him and 
= dragged him all around the place and 

“made their exit smilingly.” After a 

three minute intermission out came an- 

other bull. This was an altogether dif- 
ferent bull though. He made for the guy 
who tries to impersonate a statue but the 
cuss just sucked in his breath and the 
bull missed him by an eighth of an inch. 
He (the bull) turned right around and 


al UNH 
The Titmice 
head and the 


“1 was fairly in my glory. 
were still in a tree over my 
other ‘bathers’ were close by. A Yellow- 
hammer was drumming on a nearby elm. A 
California Woodpecker was chattering noisily 
in a treetop, while a Jay was using some 
vigorous language in telling me to ‘ get out of 
there and do it quick!’” 

‘Just then Artie came up. The Jay fol- 
lowed its own advice, the Pilealated Warbler 


deserted its bath, and I got up and went 
home. DonALp DIMOCK, 
‘Troop 1, Richnfond, California.” 
I'll warrant Donald will have a merit 


badge for Bird Study long before a lot of 


! | Milititinii aati 
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the training ship of the New York State = 


tried again and he knocked that guy all 
over the place. Then the “ Corridors” 
came out and they had to be quick be- 
eause this bull was mad. He walked all 
over a couple of them and how the peo- 
ple did yell. They stuck their darts into 
him just the same as the other one and 
after he was really mad (and*‘he was too) 
he was frothing at the mouth and bellerin’ 
like all getout, out came another “ cus- 
pidor.”” He walked out as grand and 
proud and haughty as anything and the =: 
first thing the bull did was to walk all = 
over him. That tickled me because {| was = 
rooting for the bulls all through it. He = 
got mad at that and killed the bull quickly 








but the sword only went in about a yard. 
They stick them right in the starboard 
shoulder. Then they took up a collec- 
tion for the Spanish soldiers who are 
fighting in Morocco. After that out came = 
a fellow ahorseback and he could ride. = 
Then out came the bull. Nobody stood = 
in front of the door this time. I suess 
they were all scared to after the other. = 


Well the fellow on the horse attracted = 
the bull's attention and they had a couple = 
of races up and down the place. The = 
horse was a peach and he outran the 
bull every time. Then the fellow assumed 
the role of a “ corridor.” He was handed 
a few long spears that really were noth- 
ing but darts with handles and the 
handles pulled out after the dart had been 
stuck into the bull. He pulled some fancy = 
out = 


stunts alright and the way he got 
of a corner was a caution. After he'd 


about three darts (These 


gotten rid of 
they are stuck in by 


darts aren't thrown ; 
hand and the idea is to get out of the 


way after that) the “foot corridors” A 
came out and had their fun. Then the = 
bull got obstinate. He knew that they = 


fool of him so he 
He layed right down 
much he was prodded 
he wouldn't get up. Finally they got 
mad and picked him up. ‘Then another 
“cuspidor’”’ came out and he couldn't hit = 
a fatal spot on that bull. He tried at = 
least ten times and had the bull bleeding 
like anything. He got an awful “ razz. 
Then a fellow came out and rammed a 
dagger down into his brain. * Finis ” 
third bull. = 

We didn't stay to see the fourth one. = 
We'd had enough. I think that a bull = 
fight as a sport is a fizzle. A good game = 
of boxes has a bull fight beat a mile or 


were only making a 
decided not to play. 
and no matter how 


two. 
you fellows who read this letter ‘of his. 
Honestly, now, how many of you can identify 


even the number of specimens he has spoken 
of here. No, I do not mean the same speci- 
mens because many of the birds he speaks 
of are only found in his corner of the country. 
I mean just what I said. How many of you 
can name over the same number of birds 
found in your part of the country and 
identify them in the woods as he did. Think 


it over. I'll warrant there are a lot of you 
who do not know a dozen of the most 
familiar birds found about your own door 


yard, which, when you stop to think of it, 
is a very sad state of affairs. 
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‘Here’ s a Big Wireless Oeeattnaiiy 
By W. A. Perry 
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The Navy has but few local 
offices, but its big radio stations are heard 
the world around. The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica are the only connecting link between the 
Navy radio stations and thousands of towns 
and cities. Can you afford to decline to 
function in your town? 

Every scout has to learn the International 
Morse Code before he can wear a first-class 
badge. Why not let him use it in the Navy 
and Boy Scout Radio System? 

If your scout radio stations cannot get the 
messages from the Navy station, some radio 
amateur in your town or a neighboring town 
will be glad to receive them and send them 
out again, slowly so that the scouts can get 
them. 

It takes 17,000 letters, 17,000 envelopes 
and 17,000 postage stamps to carry a single 
message from the National Council office to 
all our local organizations. Think of the 
expense! And the message cannot reach 
the more distant troops in less than five or 
six days. If every troop would simply use 
the facilities at hand the same message could 
reach every troop at the same instant with 


radio system. 
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practically no expense to anybody other than 
what would have been incurred without it. 

Once established in every town, this Navy 
and Boy Scout Radio System would make it 
possible for the President of the United 
States to send a message from a Navy radio 
station at a given hour and know that it 
would be posted in every town in the United 
States within an hour. 

There are 250,00v amateur radio stations 
in the United States, according to reliable 
estimates, and practically all of them are 
available for public service. Will you con- 
nect with one of them today, arrange at least 
for receiving the messages from Navy Radio 
Station NAH each evening at 9.30, and report 
that you are ready to co-operate? 

The Seascout Radio Commodore desires to 
submit to the United States Navy a report 
giving the names of Boy Scout wireless sta- 
tions that are serving their troops and com- 
munities in any way. Will you, as a scout, 
please answer we following questions, clip 
out the questionnaire and mail it to the Sea- 
scout Department, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York City? 
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The Stuff That Scouts 
_Are Made Of 


Sun ununiit wun 

ERE is an incident brought to my atten- 
H" tion that should make some of you 

older scouts open your eyes and realize 
just how much valuable information is con- 
tained in our official Handbook and other 
scout literature. It should make you realize, 
too, that the Handbook should be read with 
more than casual interest. Here is the story 
of a little chap—a ten-year-old, too young to 
get into scouting, yet so keen about it that 
he has been studying your Handbook with 
more interest than he studies his school 
books no doubt. You can imagine how eager 
he must have been to get into a scout uni- 
form, and you can imagine, too, what a cork- 
ing fine scout he is going to make when he 
does get into scouting two years from now. 
You'll agree with me that he is of the stuff 
that real scouts are made. 

The story was told to me in a letter from 
Mr. Clinton R. Harrower, of Jackson avenue, 
North Plainfield, N. J. It is the story of a 
ten-year-old hero, inspired to become a hero 
by our Handbook and the Official Scout Mag- 
azine, Boys’ LIFE. 
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Mr. Harrower says, in part: 
“*Robert Retherston is a boy ten years old 


living in Watchung, N. J. He has two older 
brothers, both of whom are Boy Scouts. 


Although +Robert is not old enough to become 
a scout, he takes great interest in the hap- 
enings in the Scout World. Robert has ap- 
propriated his brothers’ handbook and keeps 
it in his room and studies it at every possi- 
ble time. Any stunt which the handbook 
suggests is promptly tried out on his younger 
brother. 

“In Watchung there is an ice pond where 
the boys of course go in swimming. One 
day a boy of Robert's size was learning how 
to swim on a set of corks. Before he real- 
ized it, he was out beyond his'depth and had 
slid off the corks. He went down and vefore 


any of the older boys acted, Robert was in 
after him. The boy got a strangle-hold and 
both went down. Robert remembered the 


instructions given in the handbook and broke 
the grip. He then grabbed the struggling 
boy from the rear and swam in on his back 
to safety. 

‘All this was done before the older boys 
had time to think. Robert went home and 
said nothing about the rescue. Indeed, his 
family would have known nothing about it 
had not a friend of the family mentioned the 
fact yesterday. His mother asked him how 
he knew enough to break the strangle-hold. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ that is the way it is taught 
in the handbook.’ 

“Robert could not see that he had done 
anything out of the way. All he knew was 
that one of his playmates was drowning and 
he knew how to help him and therefore did 
his best. 

“I think that Robert’s feat showed a pres- 
ence of mind rarely to be found in such a 
young boy, and how a boy of that age man- 
aged to keep it to himself is beyond me. 
There is a good scout in the ‘ makin’s.’ ” 

I guess we all agree with Mr. Harrower 
that Robert did show real presence of mind. 
We all agree, too, that he is a good scout in 
the * makin’.” 

There are some ten-year-olds who have 
more courage and more ability to think and 
act quickly than a lot of grown-ups. I think 
Robert is one of that kind. 


TINIAN 


1. Have you an operator on watch at 9.30 
each evening, 75th meridian (Eastern Stand- 
ard) time, to receive official scout messages 
from Navy Radio Station NAH, on 1500 
meters ? 

2. Does your station receive and distribute: 
Correct time from a Navy station? 
Weather forecasts from a Navy station? 
Press dispatches ? 

Baseball scores, election returns or news 
of other special events? 

Market reports from the United States 
Bureau of Markets? 

Descriptions of stolen automobiles? 


3. Have you tried to communicate with 
2YM, the East Side Y. M. C. A. Radio Sta- 
tion, New York (range 2,000 miles), which 


offers to handle both incoming and outgoing 
traffic between the National Council ofuce 
and local headquarters? 

4. Have you maintained radio service be- 
tween your local and camp headquarters? 

5. Have you operated any local radio serv- 
ice? (If so, please send details in a letter.) 

6. Have you any scout radio operators who 
can send and receive twenty words per min- 
ute? * (If so, send names and addresses so 
that they can be given low numbers on the 
Navy's list of amateurs.) 

7. Have you developed co-operation with 
any local or national amateur radio organi- 
zation? If so, please give details. 


December 
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“Some 
present 
from Dad™ 


HAT a wonderful thing it will be for any boy whose Dad 
makes it possible for him to take his first lesson on Christmas 
Day on his very own 


DBOESCHEZ 


=== 


True Tone Saxophone 


Of all musical instruments, this is a boy’s instrument. It is the one 
that just fits a boy, to which he takes naturally and which he easily 
masters. 











It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play, yet one of the most 
beautiful. You can learn the scale in an hour’s practice, and in a few 
weeks be playing popular airs. 


Join a Band or Orchestra 


If you like, you can join a band or orchestra in 90 days, or get up a 
neighborhood Jazz Band of your own and have a lot of fun, besides earning 
a nice income. Nothing can take the place of a Saxophone for home enter- 
tainment, church, lodge or school. In big demand for orchestra dance music. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We make it easy for your father or mother to get you a Buescher True- 
Tone Saxophone or other musical instrument for Christmas. They may order 
any Buescher instrument without paying one cent in advance, and try it six 
days in your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on 
easy payments to suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested in 
and a complete catalog will be mailed free, 


Band and 
Orchestra 
Instruments 
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The Wonderful Buescher-Grand Cornet 


True-Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments have helped make famous Tom Brown, Art Hick- 


man, Clyde Doerr, Donald Clark, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes and thousands of others. 
$1,000 weekly for but two hours a day is not uncommon for musicians of such ability to earn. 


may have equal talent and enjoy the most pleasant of vocations. 


FREE—this Saxophone Book! 


JUST SEND THE COUPON 


You will want to know the story of the man who invented the Saxophone, 
won international reputation and died in poverty. You will want to read the 
complete story, as well as to learn just what each Saxophone is best adapted for; 
when to use singly, in quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full 
Saxophone Band, and how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra. 

“The Origin of the Saxophone” tells it all. A copy is yours free. We want 
you to have it if you are interested in music. Just sign your name and address 
in the corner on the right, tear off and mail and a copy will be sent you at once. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


1337 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


1971 












The 4 sscher-Gr ‘orne is exe i £ , easy - _ 
$500 to The Buescher Grand Cornet is exceptionally easy to blow, yet 


5 possesses a tone of wonderful volume. If you expect to learn to 
You play a Cornet, you should by all 
means have a good instrument. 
With a Buescher-Grand, you own 
an instrument similar to that 
with which the greatest cornet- 
ists of America have made their 
reputations. If interested in a 
Cornet or other instrument, ask 
for our complete Catalog—sent 
free, 





Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

1337 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen—Please send me a free copy of “ The Origin of the 
Saxophone.” 
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Claristmas 


AST month I told 

how to make a 
snowshoe and 

this month it seems 
necessary for me to tell 


how to use one. In l 
this age of flying ma- 
chines, automobiles and 16" 


ice boats, everyone 
wants to travel rapidly 
and the common fault 
of beginners in snow- 
shoeing is an attempt 
on their part to travel ss 
with undue speed. By 
this means they soon 
become fatigued and 
blame the snowshoes $$$ —____—_———— 
for their own lack of 

thought. Another common error is the belief that 
snowshoeing must be learned with difficulty as is 
skating and swimming; on the contrary anyone 
who can walk without snowshoes can walk with 
them. We do not mean to say that it can be done 
easily the first time, but after three or four trials 
a novice should be able to do at least three miles 
without fatigue. 

Snow after a thaw and a freeze is best suited 
for snowshoeing, as the slight crust keeps the broad 
webbed shoe from sinking, and when the ground is 
covered with a mantle of crusted snow and the moon 
is shining bright there is no better sport for a group 
of scouts than a five or ten mile hike over the 
glistening crust. Such a hike gives more pleasure 
when taken over a range of hills. From an eleva- 
tion, of course, the view is broader and the sensa- 
tion of being up in the world is just as pleasant 
on snowshoes as it is in social life, and far more 
invigorating. ‘ 

A few hours of this manly ,utdoor exercise not 
only gives one a ravenous appetite but it insures 
a good night’s sleep, and also makes certain that 
the scouts will have another trial at this sport upon 
the first opportunity for the habit grows on one. 
Then they may sing, 

“ We've been hiking on the mountain, 
All the live long day, 
We've been cooking beans and bacon 
Just to pass the time away. 
We are hungry and tired, 
Bet we'll sleep tonight, 
We're the Boy Scout hikers, 
Yes, and we’re all right. 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” 
(Tune, “ We’ve been working on the railroad.’’) 








HE snowshoe costume, while not made for effect, 
is a strikingly pretty one. It should be made 
of blankets, usually white blankets, and stripes on 
the blankets will add a decorative effect. This 
blanket suit is a modification of the old lumber jack 
costume, and the lumber jack costume is a modifica- 
tion of the Canadian Indian (blanket) costume, so 
the whole thing is truly American. The body is 
covered with a blanket tunic, the head with a togue, 
which ends with a tassel at the top. In severe 
weather the togue is pulled down over the ears 
and brows. Besides the togue there is a pointed 
hood at the back of the mackinaw coat which may 
be pulled over the togue. The breeches are made 
after the style of the riding breeches or knicker- 
bockers and the lower legs are covered with heavy 
woolen stockings. ‘The snowshoer wears several 
pairs of stockings, the long pairs reaching up over 
the bottom of the knickerbockers like golf stockings 
and the shorter coming over the stockings roll down 
over the top of the moccasins in a tight roll which 
prevents the fine snow from working in the mocca- 
sins; see Figs. 7 and 19. 

Of course the best foot covering is the high moc- 
casin which comes up around the ankle and is proof 
against the severest weather, while at the same time 
it allows the foot to move naturally and freely. 
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sensation is not near 
as painful or the re- 
sults as disastrous as 
it is when the frost bite 
is neglected. Remember, 
a man never freezes to 
death until his head is 
frozen; when the head 
begins to freeze the man 
begins to get drowsy 
and wants to sleep, but 
if allowed to do so un- 
der such circumstances, 
when he awakes it 
will be on the other 
side of the Great Di- 
vide where all snow- 
shoe tracks point one 
way. 

In snowshoeing wear mittens; let them be fas- 
tened together with a bit of tape just as your mother 
fastened your mittens when you were a small kid. 

The broad red sash bound around the snowshoer’s 
waist is another article borrowed from the redman 
and by the amateurs it is thought to be worn as an 
ornament, but this is not the case; the band around 
the waist binds the tunic, or jacket, or mackinaw 
coat, to the body and keeps one’s abdomen warm 
and also prevents the biting wind from finding its 
way into the tunic where it does not belong, Fig. 19. 


EFORE an Indian starts out on a snowshoe hike 
he sees that his sash is properly adjusted, that 
his togue is on his head, then he drops to his knees 
and fastens his moccasins and is off. The white man 
also bends forward and ties his snowshoes or sits 
down and does it, Fig. 18; but both the white man 
and the Indian have their own manner of doing this. 
Figs. 8, 9 and 12 show different methods of tieing on 
the snowshoe, the sketches were drawn directly from 
the hitches made by the Indians in Canada. Figs. 
10 and 11 show the process of making the tie shown 
in Fig. 12. Figs. 13 and 14 show snowshoes with a 
toe strap under which the snowshoer’s toe is slipped 
before the shoe is lashed to his foot. Fig. 15 shows 
an enlarged view of the lumberman’s shoe with a toe 
strap from a sketch made in Maine. Fig. 16 shows 
how the thongs are lashed to the foot when this toe 
strap is used. Fig. 17 is an enlarged view of a sec- 
tion of the snowshoe showing a hitch partially made 
and with the help of these diagrams any scout should 
be able to fasten on a pair of snowshoes. 

Of course experts, as well as beginnners, occasion- 
ally take a tumble, but this is almost always due to 
carelessness or an improperly fastened shoe. Prob- 
ably the most common mishap is caused by stepping 
on one’s own foot, so to speak; that is., by placing 
one shoe over the other, which frequently causes an 
impromptu somersault; a careless venture on the ice 
may cause a slip and a tumble, but few of these are 


* ever serious, most of them are laughable. I remem- 


ber one time I put on a pair of snowshoes and 
attempted to go down the steps to a front porch; 
half way down I was astonished to find that I was 
not strong enough to lift my foot. I had attracted 
considerable attention and everyone but myself saw 
that the tail of one of the shoes overlapped the one 
I was trying to lift, thus holding it firmly on the 
step. Of course, I could not lift my foot without 
lifting my whole body. It was great sport for the 
spectators and everyone had a hearty laugh, and 
after all is said and done if you cannot have a laugh 
yourself the next best thing is to make others 
laugh; when you have done that you have done 
your good turn as a scout. 

Speaking of doing a good turn reminds me that 
this article will be published in December, although 
it was written up in the Dan Beard Outdoor School 
Camp in July, but we must write our articles ahead 
of time and that habit made me almost forget that 
this one is to be published during the Christmas 
holidays, so boys when you hang up your stockings 
get a pair big enough to hold a pair of snowshoes ; 
then sit down and write a note to Kris Kringle, 





Should it happen that any of the scouts have snow- 
shoes but no moccasins, they can make a warm cov- 
ering for the feet by taking pieces of blanket, one 
foot six inches square, Fig. 1, and folding 
blanket over the foot as in Figs, 2 and 3, and then 

tucking the end, A, under the feet as in Figs. 4 and 5, bring- 
ing the heel up as in Fig. 6, and pulling the woolen sock over 
it to hold it in place. Woolen socks, by the way, kept my 
feet warm without shoes during the terrible blizzard we had 
in "87 when I discovered that an ordinary shoe did not protect 


the 





I had on if I put a rubber boot over them the cold struck 
through and felt just as if I had put my foot in ice water. 
When improperly protected, frost attacks the extremities 


first, the hands, feet and head. 
frost bite take a double handful of snow and rub the frosted 


call 





Santy Claus, St. Nicholas, or whatever you may 
the little fat, dumpy saint who comes down 
our chimney this time of year, ask him for a pair 
of snowshoes and to make sure that he receives 
the note, address it to the Hon. Santa Claus, corner of Pur- 
ple Ice Avenue and Glacier Street, North Pole. Put the note 
in the fire and as it burns up and smoke goes out the chimney 


In case you have a slight the message will be sure to reach our jolly little saint. 


my foot from the intense cold, and no matter how many socks parts until circulation returns. It will hurt, but the 


SM 


From your letter I gather you are leader 
of the Fox Patrol. Bully name that for a 
patrol. Seems to me if I were its leader I 
would just about work night and day to have 
the “ Foxy Foxes” the best patrol in Troop 4. 
I would make those eight boys about the 
eight livest wires in town. They would all of 
them be first class scouts just about as fast 
as I could get behind them and hustle them 
along, and then I would never stop there. 
I'd just see to it that “each and every one 
of them” (as our old circus friends used to 
say) was out after half a dozen or more 
merit badges. Yes, sirree, I would make 
those eight boys the best scouts in the troop 
—yes, in the whole town. 

I'd have all the patrol meetings I could 
squeeze in time for. I'd get those chaps to- 
gether (at your house) just as often as I 
could and I'd suggest that the “ Foxy Foxes” 
specialize on some live things so as to lay 
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it all over any other patrol in town. How 
about making it a wireless patrol? Are your 
fellows interested in wireless enough to have 
them develop a patrol wireless station in your 
house or the house of some other member or 
at troop headquarters? You fellows could 
build nearly all of your own apparatus. 

Or if you are not interested in wireless, 
how about nature study? or first aid?—oh, 
the list is too long to go over. If the fel- 
lows are handy with hammer and nails build 
bird houses or a workshop for the fellows. 
If you are all pretty keen about scouting, 
why not ask your scoutmaster about form- 


Qvestions and Answers 


(Concluded from page 24) 








PC 


ing the “Foxy Foxes” into a Pine Tree 
Patrol? Ask him what a Pine Tree Patrol 
is. You could build your own trek cart and 
earn money for your patrol equipment. If 
you get to be a real live Pine Tree Patrol 
there are all sorts of records you can com- 
pete for. Perhaps you can lay it over that 
crack patrol in Miama, Florida, or break the 
record established by the patrol in Yonkers, 
N. Y., or that other famous Pine Tree Patrol 
out on the West Coast. But you do not have 
to go as far as converting your patrol into a 
Pine Tree outfit to make it a bang-up troop 
and get a lot of fun out of it. There are 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL MY BOYS 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FNULNU 


enough fellows in your patrol to make a good 
basketball team, with several substitutes to 
spare. If you fellows only go in for basket- 
ball and develop a real team you can make the 
“Foxy Foxes” stand out as a real bunch of 
boys. Build your team, make all the fellows 
crack players, and then get out and issue chal- 
lenges to other patrols in town or in sur- 
rounding towns. 

If you go in for nature study just for the 
fun of it, challenge ‘any other patrol in the 
troop, or any other patrol in town to beat the 
“Foxy Foxes” at collecting material and 
building a troop museum. Anyway, issue 
challenges for something, because contests be- 
tween patrols are a source of great fun, and 
healthy rivalry is bound to be good for your 
patrol and for your troop. 

Go to it. Make that patrol of yours about 
the best eight boys that ever stepped into 
uniform. Then let me hear from you again. 


December 
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Wurlitzer 
Violin Outfit 





















































All Instruments with 
Complete Outfits on 


FreeTria 


END the coupon for the New Wurlitzer catal 

and free trial blank. You may have any musica 
instrument with a complete musical outfit, for a 
week’s trial at home. No obligation to buy. You 
can return the instrument at our expense at the 
end of the week if you decide not to keep it. 


You will get a complete musical outfit; the in- 
strument in a velvet and plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, self instructor, instruction 
aids, book of music, all attachments and extra 
parts —everything you need. 


This Wurlitzer plan is a tremendous saving as 
everything is included at factory cost. You get 
the outfit and instrument practically for the 
cost of the instrument alone. 


Convenient Monthly payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your 
instrument and outfit 


Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
all over the world. Every known stringed or 
wind instrument in this offer of free trial in 
your own home. If you decide not to buy we 
do not charge you one penny for the trial. 


Send for New Catalog 
and Free Trial Blank 


Every instrument known illustrated and de 
scribed. More pictures and more information 
about musical instruments than in any other 
book published. Free trial blank comes with it. 
Catalog is absolutely FREE. There is no obli- 
gation. Don’t delay. Write for it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1149 


Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. ’ New York, N. Y. 





























| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1149 
i eh on Cockers 700 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 120 W. 42nd St., New York | 
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Wurlitzer details of the free trial and easy payment offer. | 
Trade Mark Registered | NR incassckinthinsgrsesoonncanaen sensasieneectesiaciletcisis coiled al 
| 
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(State musical instrument in which you ave specially interested) 


200 YEARS ORNEMUSIGAEANSTRUMENT MAKING 
Copyright 1920 The Rudolph Warlitzer Company 


1921 
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Boys, here’s the best fun you ever had 


“THOUSANDS of boys know about 
my Erector—the World Famous 
Construction Toy. 

There are dozens of other Gilbert 
Toys just as wonderful. You can have 
the best sport in the world with Gilbert 
toys because they really mean some- 
thing. They enable you to perform mar- 
velous experiments which will amaze 
your companions. You can rig up all 
sorts of wonderful devices. No matter 
what you may be interested in, there is 
a Gilbert Toy to satisfy your interest. 


The best part of it is that with every 
Gilbert Toy there is a great big book 
that any boy can understand telling 
you how to use the toy. 

Think of the fun you can have being 
an amateur chemist, electrician, sur- 
veyor, hydraulic or pneumatic engineer. 
You can establish a real weather bu- 
reau of your own, perform astonishing 
experiments in sound, light, magnetism 
and chemistry. You can make the 
other boys look up to you and be a 
real leader in your crowd. 


Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys 


REE Membership for every Gilbert Toy 
Boy. 

Win degrees, honors, handsome diplomas. 

Read every word of this, Boys! 

I founded the Gilbert Engineering Institute 
for Boys last year to add to the fun you can 
have with Erector, and other Gilbert Toys. 
I was sure it would appeal to you boys—be- 
cause I was a real boy myself and know the 
kind of fun and rewards that boys like. 

And it certainly has been a wonderful suc- 
cess! A big army of ambitious, ““up-and-do- 
ing” boys are now members of the Gilbert 
Institute. It proves that all you fellows know 
a good thing when you see it. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys 
offers you great opportunities to win fame 
and valuable rewards—and at the same time 
have lots and lots of enjoyment while winning 
them. There are no dues and no initiation fees 


—any boy can belong who has Gilbert Toys. 


You will be mighty proud to earn honors, 
and rewards in this great big society of boy 
engineers. 

Gilbert Master Engineer is the highest 
honor. When you win this Degree of Honor, 
you are presented with a handsome Diploma 
—a Gold Fraternity Pin—and a personal rec- 
ommendation from me to help you get a 
position. 

But first of all, boys, I want you to win the 
First Degree, “Gilbert Engineer,” and then 
the Second Degree of “Gilbert Expert Engi- 
neer,” and you can do it by sending a picture 
of an Erector model which you have con- 
structed or a model built with any other Gil- 


bert Toys. It’s all explained in the Boy 
Engineering 

Book for Ct ( 
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send for a 


free folder. President. 
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Get these big exclusivédy 


ths only actual structural steel toy. Yector., 
The lapped, interlocking edges of Erector! Big, 
Girder (an exclusive patented feature) enable} ubbed 
you to build four-sided and square columns. | A stu 
Each piece is stamped accurately out of stéel |ad wil 
_ Each part is scientifically made; correct inde! Big } 
sign and proportion. | tanica 
More parts for building strongest and largest | tousan 
models. 1g only 
Every essential engineering part. '! noth 
Anything mechanical can be duplicated with | rith E; 
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The Famous No. 4 Erector 
with Motor, 


THIS is the most popular set 
because it includes, in addition 
to hundreds of parts, the famous 
powerful Erector Electric Mo- 











tor. There is every essential 
part for constructing all kinds 
of hinery and buildings, big 
girders, ange cane small wheels, 
shafting, lates, angle 
irons, pinions, fe way gear wheels, nuts and bolts. 
Price $5.00. In Canada $7.50. 


sivadvantages in ERECTOR 


— lil 
Erector! Big; reinforced steel wheels, grooved and 
enable | ubbed for every engineering purpose. 
ons. | A sturdy Electric Motor comes with most sets 
of steel. nd will lift 200 Ibs. when properly geared. 
t inde’! Big New Manual, showing exceptional me- 
| tanical models. In addition to those illustrated, 








largest | bousands of other models can be built, depend- 





Outdoor Wheel Toy 


THIS big out-door toy is a humdinger. You can make coasters, 
wagons, geared sp t wheelbarrows, baggage trucks, just 
as easy as rolling off a log. All you 





need is a wrench and screw 
driver to put the big heavy 
pieces and the special disc 
wheels together and build 
yourself some cracking fine 
toys that you can actually 
use. Just think, a geared 
speedster and glider bi 
enough to ride on yourself, 
as well as many other toys 
just as good! Price $10. 
d $15.00. In Canada 


an 
$15.00 and $22.50. 





Chemistry 


WANT to know how to make 
ink, soap, ammonia, dyes and 
hundreds of other useful things? 
Get one of these new Gilbert 
Chemistry Outfits, chuck full of 
apparatus and materials. Have 
a chemical laboratory of your 
own. Sets from $1.50 to $10.60. 
In Canada $2.25 to $15.00. 


Electrical Sets 


NOTHING in the world today equals the power of electricity. 
With a Gilbert Electrical Set 
you can build a fine little motor, 
install electric door bells, elec- 
tric lights, and learn a whole lot 
about electricity. There are 
also dandy sets for telephoning, 
telegraphing, etc. Sets from 
$1.00 to $10.00. In Canada 
$1.50 to $15.00. 





Mysto Magic 


THE outfits contain apparatus for performing some of the best 





tricks of professional magi- 
cians—you can give shows 
lasting over one hour with 
these outfits and earn 


money at churches, fairs, 
etc., if you want to. Sets 
from $1.00 to $10.00. In 
Canada $1.50 to $15.00. 
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Carpentry 


THEY contain real finely tempered steel tools such as carpenters 
use. Just the thing for good home work for men and boys. 
good workman requires sharp, strong, durable tools that will 
stand up under real use. 
Every boy should know how 
to use tools. This knowledge 
will be useful as long as you 
ive. A fine illustrated book 
on carpentry with each outfit 
a book worth dollars to you. 
Sets from $1.95 to $50.00. In 
Canada $3.00 to $75.00. 





Engineering Toys 
YOU have no idea of the wonderful 
things you can do and the great fun you 
can have with the new Gilbert Engineer- 
ing Toys. There are outfits on Light 
Experiments, Hydraulic and Pneu- 
matic Engineering, Magnetic Fun and 
Facts, Civil Engineering, and many 
others. They are all illustrated and de- 
scribed in the Boy Engineering Book 
and in the free folder. Send for your 
copy today. 


Gilbert Boy Engineering Book 
for 1922 


gsr read this list of features. “How to High J utp”, “World 





amous En: Feats and Men Who oe Them,” 
“‘Men and mower at Made Sports History in 1920", ““‘Theory 
of Wireless’, “Experiments in ic_ and How to Perform 


em”, “Chemistry Experiments and How to Perform Them”, 





“Glass Blowing”, and a number other intensely interest- ¢ 
ing articles all in one book, including a plete catalog of ’ 
Gilbert Toys. This 96 page book sent postpaid for ten ¢ 
cents in stamps or coin. nd the coupon today. P 
Gilbert Toy Tips Y ae 
The Magazine printed especially ye aa st 
for Boys ? (ey 
A corking interesting paper that comes 7 - 
out eight times a year with at articles 4 e § & 
on athletics, stories by Gilbert Boys, 4 Pr , 3 
ictures of boys and the models they 4S 9 oe 
oe built in the Gilbert Engineer- a Oe wx (oy o 
ing Institute and many other big F g rey oo F 
features. If you are not 7 O¢ E6x o 
ready a_ subscriber, send 2g Os s Y 
twenty-five cents for a &, 


pe gps poe co 
mple copy” sent 
free. 





}'g only upon your originality and skill, for there 
‘t nothing mechanical but can be duplicated 
d with ith Erector. 
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SPEAKING OF ATTIRE 


Scout Harry Schroeder of 109 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., sent in the winning 
idea this month and it is about tires and attires. For a long, rough journey a car must 
be well tired and for the journey through a year of scouting a fellow must also be 
well attired. 


HN 


At the end of the season neither a good car nor a good scout should suffer from 
“ that tired feeling,” but should be bright and peppy—tready to start all over again. 


The Properly Attired Scout is the Fellow Encased in an Official 
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SCOUT UNIFORM 
Be One of the Prepared and Properly Attired Scouts 
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THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 


This is the tenth and last prize-winning advertisement of the contest which was originally announced in the December, 1920, issue of Boys’ Lire. 
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out to the bow which was some distance over 
the lily-choked cove. 

Then Bob heard a curious noise. It seemed 
to come from beneath his feet. A hammering 
and then a mufiled cry. He went forward 
slowly and yelled for his comrade. 

“Oh, Bob!” came a distant shout. ‘* Look 
out !—I broke through her deck, and don’t 
you come after me!” 

“Hi—you down that hole?” Bob kicked 
through the vines to discover a ragged aper- 
ture where there must have been a hatch, 
Tough briar vines impeded Bob’s view. Then 
in a murky cavern he saw Sammy staring 
about uncertainly. At first Bob began to 
laugh at his companion’s predicament. 


“Say—” muttered Sammy _ cautiously. 
“ Keep still. I got some 
kind of a _ neighbor 








Cat im the Corner 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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cally around the hold, first in one corner 
then the other; and when a tiny kitten came 
wandering out of the den and slowly moved 
straight across towards the boy, the female 
came snarling fearlessly over to it, making a 
vicious lunge at Sammy as she passed. 

He dodged back, and breathlessly watched 
her seize the youngster and carry it to the 
corner. And suddenly he turned to see the 





sneakin’ around in this 
old cargo hold. Listen !” 


ND both boys— 

Bob up in_ the 
bright sunlight, and 
Sammy down on _ the 
mud and shells—heard 
a curious wailing. It 
arose higher like a fret- 
ful kitten; then there 
was a stealthy rush and 
a growl that was hardly 
more than a murmur. 

“Bob!” gasped Sam- 
my, “gimme a_ hand 
out of here—quick! 
There’s a big cat in 
here! I saw her eyes, 
she was goin’ like a 
streak around the 
wall!” 

“Wildcat? Well, I 
guess you better sneak! 
We ain’t got a gun— 
nothin’ but a_ brush- 
knife, or we'd get her!” 

“Get her? I want to 
get out!”’ Sammy came 
directly under the spot 
where his friend was 
leaning over the rotted 
plank ends. “ We have- 
n’t a rope or anything. Get the pushpole, 
Bob, It’s ten feet, I guess up to the decking!” 

Bob whirled back and disappeared. Sammy 
watched around his prison. Dirt and shells 
barred what had been a passage aft from the 
hold, and here he suddenly saw again the big 
female wildcat peering at him. Her green 
eyes blinked ominously, and this time she 
growled with rising anger. 

“Got some kittens behind that dirt!” 
whispered Sammy. ‘Say, there’s another big 
cat, too!” 

Something flashéd past him along the wall 
from the other side and turned on the dirt 
pile to glare at him. The two big cats 
growled menacingly, and the boy stared back. 
He could retreat to the other side of the 
hold, but it offered no refuge, so he stood his 
ground under the patch of light and waited. 
When Bob’s footsteps came above, Sammy 
was startled by a quick rush of the male cat 
around the wall. Reaching the further cor- 
ner he leaped up against the boarding and 
fell back to whirl with an angry snarl at the 
intruder. Then he crouched. 

“Keep still up there,” pleaded Sammy. 
“There are two of ’em, Bob—one on each 
side of me and both gettin’ excited. They 
can’t get out either now, for they used the 
old wrecked plankin’ to come up out of this 
hole, and I broke it all down when I stepped 
on the rotten edge of the hatch! Me and 
two big cats are shut up here, Bob!” 

“Here’s the pole,” muttered Bob. He 
leaned over striving to see the wildcats, and 
lowered the light push-pole down to Sammy’s 
hand. 

“Look out!” yelled the prisoner suddenly ; 
“don’t scare ’em! They’re both out moving 
around the walls and watchin’ me! Trouble 
is I’m right in the only hole where they been 
used to gettin’ out of their den!” 

“Swing up the pole ’til I can get you a 
hand,” whispered Bob. He put a perspiring 
face over the edge to see the restless prison- 
ers. Then he held the top of the push-pole 
as Sammy tried his weight on it. Up he 
swung and was reaching a hand to Bob when 
there came a crash. 

The frail stick broke and half of it went 
with Sammy back to the damp earth. And 
before he even scrambled to his feet, a fierce 
uproar arose. The two cats charged franti- 


AUONIUOICUU CUTAN 
‘* AMERICAN FOOTBALL ” 


HE following general types of forward- 
pass plays have been used more or less 
successfully : 

(a) The receiving end or back both going 
out wide to the open space or both going 
straight down field to the middle open space, 
or where there are two receivers on the same 
side, one going out and the other going 
down. The pass with two eligibles against 
the same defensive wing back is exceedingly 
hard to defend against. 

(b) Passes in which the receiver cuts diag- 
onally across the defensive back field, taking 
the ball over the inside shoulder. 

(c) Passes in which receivers, as stated 
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big male make a charge almost on him, 


screaming and with widespread teeth. Sammy 
gave a cry and struck wildly out with his 
broken pole. The cat snatched at it and 
then rushed to the further corner to sit 
glowering. 

“Bob,” gasped the prisoner, “you got to 
get me out! There’s another fool kitten 
straying out, and they haven’t any more 
sense than to wander right over by me I 
guess they’re too young to be scared of me, 
but it makes the old ones wild. \f I make a 
move they think I'm after their cubs!” 

““You got to get out, boy!” cried Bob. 
“Wait ’til I find something.” 

He went stumbling about the deck. Rotted 
plank ends, palmetto stubs, the two flimsy 
pirogue paddles—these were all the weapons 
or means of escape he could find. He came 
back and dropped his short brushknife down 
to his friend. 

“Maybe you can fight ’em off,” he said 
secaredly, “but I don’t see anything that’ll 
make a ladder. All the planks that aren’t 
rotten, are spiked fast as iron to the beams. 
Can’t even find a piece of chain. I reckon 
everything loose has been stolen off this 
wreck years ago!” 


E could see Sammy backing cautiously 
around. A cornered and enraged wild- 
cat in front and rear was something to keep 
a fellow thinking. It would take Bob two 
hours to get out of the swamp, fetch a gun 
and return, Sammy worriedly knew; and he 
was positive that the cats would get worked 
to the point where they would attack him 
long before that. It was the foolish, stray- 
ing kittens that would bring on the trouble. 
They ambled about unsteadily and blinked at 
the visitor, but each time one of them moved 
the mother came alertly to stand between it 
and Sammy, and growl savagely at him. 
““Say—”’ muttered Bob, peering over, “ this 
plankin®keeps saggin’ under me, but suppose 
I twist up my shirt and try to haul you up?” 
“They're movin’ again,” warned Sammy, 
backing around watchfully. ‘I think that 
old flat-eared cat is goin’ to tackle me, Bob. 
He gets set for a spring and then. moves 
around and sets again—each time gettin’ 
closer!” 
Bob was striking a match on a rusty spike. 
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“Here, I'll drop this bit of dry weeds down 
there. Cats hate fire and smoke—any wild 
animal does!” : 
Sammy came dodging around the burning 
stuff that his comrade thrust from the plank’s 
edge. It fell on the damp dirt, but Sammy 
crouched over it and stared at his enemies. 
“*Say,” he breathed softly, “get me some 
more fire, Bob! Look out—he’s coming!” 





Bob saw the prisoner dodge up and twist 
swiftly to one side. A yellow striped body 
flashed across the lighted space and a‘ split- 
ting scream arose. 

“Struck at me!” gasped Sammy, turning 
again. ‘“ Quick—don’t let that fire go out! 
Drop me some more stuff—I got to have 
something to fight with!” . 

Bob scrambled back and searched over the 
weed-grown planks. But at mid-summer there 
was little dry stuff to be found. He dragged 
a mass of briars and grass roots and tumbled 
them into the wildcat den. A flicker of smoke 
was arising from the hole. 

“It was goin’ out,” muttered Sammy, “so 
I pulled off my shirt and set afire to the 
sleeve! That biggest cat is standin’ in a 
corner set rigid as a stone watchin’ every 
move I make!” 

“Make a smoke!” shouted Bob. “I guess 
they won’t jump on you if you got some fire 
to shake at ’em!” 

“Get out!” yelled Sammy. “The other 
cat keeps followin’ one of those fool kittens 
and it’s bound to come wobblin’ over this 
way! Get back, there!” 

Bob saw the luckless prisoner waving his 
smouldering shirt so that it made a circle of 
acrid smoke around him. Then Sammy tried 
to fan his pilé of grass and vines to a flame. 
But he kept jumping around trying to face 
both of his nervous and sneaking enemies. 
The sparks and embers kept the big cat from 
making his attack, but he seemed determined 
to find an opening. Now and then he howled 
and the reverberations in the hold were 
terrifying. 

“*Gee!” gasped Bob, “I can’t see how to 
get you out!” 

“I’m gettin’ out of my pants,” shouted 
Sammy. “Now take yours and twist ’em 
and tie the legs to mine! They ought to 
reach me. Say, that striped baby doesn’t 
seem to know what fire is! Shoo !—get back, 
you fool!” 

Bob saw him make a flash of his smoulder- 
ing shirt out towards the dusky corner. 
There was a scream and a wild yell from 
Sammy. Bob saw a plunge and a struggle 
that made sparks fly in every direction. The 
male cat, alarmed at the female’s nervousness 
over her kitten, had jumped out and landed 
almost at Sammy’s side. One lightning-like 
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above, lead the defensive backs away from line is attempted, while at the same time a 


the territory, and then the real receiver, 
somewhat delayed, comes into that territory, 
taking the ball after the defenders have been 
drawn away. 

(d) Some teams have developed certain 
special formations for the forward pass. 
These formations have been so constructed 
that a strong running attack behind a rush 


group of forward-pass receivers hang on or 
off the line of scrimmage well out to the 
flank. The running attack of such teams has 
generally failed, due to lack of concentration. 
Some other teams have practiced sending 
their entire rush line through and down field 
on forward passes with some success. Ordi- 
narily this method sacrifices the protection 
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stroke of his paw ripped awszy most of his 
undershirt and left bleeding scratches down 
his side. But Sammy had lunged away, 
turned and kicked his smouldering grass into 
the wildcat’s face and the animal fled back 
with a howl. 

“Get me out of here!” gasped Sammy. 
“T can’t keep this up! The fire’s kicked all 
out, and that cat ain’t much afraid of tacklin’ 
me now!” 

Bob was dragging his trousers off and giv- 
ing wild yells down in the wildcat den under 
the impression that these would help some. 

“Here you go!” He laid out full-length 
and dangled his khakis down in the hole. 
“Tie fast, Sammy! Pullin’ you out of this 
is goin’ to be a job!” 

Sammy had got out 
of the last of his 
clothes and_ stood 
bleeding as he twisted 
and tied one leg of his 
trousers into TBob’s. 
“Tf this don’t work 
I’m in for it, boy! One 
eat’s sittin’ in one cor- 
ner and one in another, 


and they’re  plottin’ 
something! If one 
rushes me now the 


other’ll pile in, too, and 
they’d rip me into rib- 
bons, Bob—they sure 
would ! They're _ get- 
tin’ wilder every min- 
ute, with three of the 
kittens out mewin’ 
around!” 

“Now, wait—” whis- 
pered Bob. “I’m go- 
in’ to twist around and 
hang with my hands 
to an old bolt-head. I 
tied the trousers to my 
ankle, and you just 
swing up on it if it 
breaks my leg. You 
got to reach the top 
yourself, for this way 


I can’t give you a 
hand, Sammy!” 
“Quick!” implored 


Sammy. “I feel about dead, somehow, I 
don’t like the moves they’re makin!’” 

“Come on, Sammy! I’m set!” 

Bob felt the strain come on his left leg 
pinned to the edge of the opening. Sammy 
was coming up the six or seven-foot space 
from his head to the broken hatchway. Bob 
groaned as the weight cut his ankle down on 
the plank edges, and then set his teeth. He 
heard a scratching at the hole and the strain 
relaxed. Then he flung around to make a 
desperate grab at his friend’s wrists. 

“Comin’.” Sammy’s dirty, perspiring and 
blackened face came up. The rotted planks 
crumbled, but Bob heaved and pulled. Finally 
Sammy staggered up to his feet, and they 
both limped off and sat down on the schoon- 
er’s decayed rail. ; 

“Look at us!” groaned Sammy, after he 
got ‘his breath, “ where’s the pants, Bob?” 

Bob stared about; then broke to nervous 
laughter. “I kicked the noose off and both 
of ’em went down the hole again! Sammy, 
are you hurt?” 

“Well, I seen times when I felt better. 
He gouged the hide off me, Bob—something 
bad! But we got to go home with just one 
shirt for the two of us—and no pants at all!” 
And Sammy also laughed dismally. ‘ The 
cats got ’em!!” 

“ Say—” exclaimed Bob, “ we got the cats, 
too! They can’t get out until they dig out, 
I don’t believe. The old planking that they 
used up and down the hatchway is all caved 
in!” 

“Come on,” cried Sammy. “Get home and 
get the rifle! Got to clean those brutes out, 
and we'll get the kittens! Bet we could sell 
‘em, Bob—to some zoo or circus! Old Joe 
La Barre ’ll miss the only treasure on this 
cheniere—and we'll have the laugh on him, 
Bob. Wildcats are sure worth something to 
somebody!” 

And old wily Joe was chagrined when he 
heard of what happened. Bob and Sammy 
and Bob’s dad came back to the wildcat den 
that night and shot both the plantation ma- 
rauders. Then they captured four baby cats 
that were later sold for fifty dollars, apiece 
to a wild animal dealer; and besides that, 
two handsome pelts came to adorn the walls 
of Bob’s and Sammy’s homes to remind them 
of their luckless quest for pirates’ gold. 


CONTE 


of the passer, which, in a close contest, is 
vital. 

From “ American Football,’ by Charles D. 
Daly, published by Harper & Brothers. 


“On His Tors” 


6é OLKS, the set has caught fire accident- 
ally and the director is away. There 
is only one thing to do, and I’m going to do 
it with as many of you as have nerve enough 
to follow me. How many are with me?” 
Silence for a moment. Then a voice piped: 
“What are you doing to do?” 
“I’m going to finish making ‘Flames of 
Conquest’! ” 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


BY THE STANLEY RULE anv LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 








7. day when any boy becomes owner of a set of real tools, something 


happens. The boy becomes more of a man. 


“Do good turns in the 


home with good tools” is an ideal slogan for The Boy Scouts of America. 


Master Tools 


These Tool Chests for Boy Scouts are not “toy sets ”— 
they contain the same famous Stanley Tools which 
master carpenters have used for two generations. 
These Tool Chests contain only master tools. And the 
chest itself is a strongly made, permanent container which 
any grown up would be proud to own. It has a handle 
for carrying about—brass hinges—sliding till for small 
tools, nails and screws. 


Carrying Out the Scout Ideal 


You can do good turns at home for father and mother. Thirty- 


Tools, $35.00 
one of the sixty-seven Merit Badges in Carpentry, Handicraft 
and Craftsmanship, involve the use of tools for doing the 
things required in passing the test. You can make things such 
as furniture, bird-houses, etc. These are the gifts you can 
give if a tool chest is given to you. Head, heart and hand 
all develop together and build an ideal manhood when a part 
of the day is given over to the use of good tools. 
This movement is but a logical development in the work of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

No. 888-B = 


assortment, 
Tool Chest and 
18 Stanley 
Tools, $25.00 


No. 888-C 


Look in the New Equipment 
Number of “Scouting ” 


The new Equipment Number of “Scouting” has four pages, in 
color, devoted to these Tool Chests for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and the three assortments with which they are supplied. 
For further information, consult your November Equipment 


Number of “Scouting” at once. 


Order Them Through the Scout 
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astor ment = No. “A” Assortment contains the 
me i Cheat following 32. STANLEY Tools. 
12 Stanley (The “B” Assortment contains 

. + Ae them—and “C ” Assortment 


No. 873 Tool 
Set, Canvass 
Roll and 5 
Stanley Tools, 
$6.00 
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Supply Department 


To obtain the Tool Chest produced for the Boy Scouts of 
America, order through the Scout Supply Department. 


You can get them at three different prices: 32 tools, complete 
with chest, $35.00; 18 tools, complete with chest, $25.00; 12 tools, 
complete with chest, $15.00. There is also the Stanley Tool set 
at $6.00, complete with a sturdy Canvas Roll and 5 Stanley Tools. 


——wWhen the No. 888 “A” Assortment 
To the Parent is a less feasible gift than the “B” 


or “C” assortments—(which are identical except they con- 
tain fewer tools)—an excellent plan is to begin with the “B” 
or “C” assortment, and add the other Stanley Tools one or two 
at a time. Let your boy earn them himself by his work around 
the house. Remember Stanley Tool Chest for the Boy Scouts 
of America is one of the few gifts that “pay as they go.” 


THE STANLEY Rue & LEVEL PLANT. 


Tue Stan.tey Works 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware and Carpenters’ Tools 


Stanley Zig Zag Rule No. 04 

Stanley Hammer No. 12—13 oz. 

Stanley Hollow Tool Set No. 302, 
with extra saw and eight tools 

Pair Pliers No. 5 

Stanley Cold Chisel i” 

Adjustable 8” Wrench 

meg oe Try and Mitre Square No. 


Disston Saw 16’’—10 point 

Stanley Bailey Plane No. 3 

Coping Saw with extra saws 

se Hurwood Screw Driver No. 


Stanley Bit Brace No. 945—8” 
Auger Bit \’’ 

Auger Bit %” 

Gimlet Bit 

Sharpening Stone 

Stanley Chisel No. 40—1” 

8” Flat Mill File 

Stanley Marking Gauge No. 62 
Stanley Vise No. 742 

Glass Cutter No. 300 

Stanley Countersink No. .23 
Stanley Steel Square No. 10—12” 
Expansive Bit 

Stanley Nail Set No. 11 

Stanley Level No. 104—18” 
Stillson Wrench No. 10 

Stanley Rivetting Hammer No. 147 


—4 oz. 
Stanley Hand Drill No. 3 
Pair Pincers No. 6¢ 
Stanley Chisel No. 40— 14” 
Stanley Center Punch No. 10 
Stanley Chalkline Reel 
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These Amateur Chemists tell 
how they have Real Sport and 
Learn Chemistry the easy way 


OU can be an Amateur Chemist, too, and work hundreds of in- 
Y teresting, amusing and instructive chemical experiments with 

your own chemical laboratory, just like these boys of The 
Bellevue Chemcraft Chemist Club. You can test the things you eat, 
wear and use every day; make dyes, inks, soap and other things, and 
perform many useful and practical experiments that will show you 
the wonders of chemistry, the science that tells us what all things are 
made of. You can also do lots of weird, puzzling tricks of chemical 
magic that your friends will never understand unless you tell them. 
Chemical experimenting is great fun. It will keep you interested and 
fascinated and teach you useful facts. 


A CHEMCRAFT outfit will make you an Amateur Chemist! Plan 
now to get your outfit this Christmas. Then you can join the Chem- 
craft Chemist Club; be the Chief Chemist of your own Local Chapter 
and get other boys in with you, just like Chief Chemist Nichols did. 
You'll get the Club magazine, teo, and can exchange letters and experi- 
ments with other Club members. Write CHEMCRAFT on your 
Christmas list and tell everybody that’s what you want. There are 


Five Fine GIEMCRAFD Outfits 


Which One Will You Have? 


No. 0, 75c.3 1, $1.50; $2.50; 
3, $5.00 and No. $10.00 


Each outfit is complete in itself and contains an assortment of harm- 

less chemicals, all necessary laboratory apparatus and a Manual of 

Instruction. CHEMCRAFT is the original and best chemistry outfit; 

used in schools and colleges and endorsed by teachers and professors. 

Ask for CHEMCRAFT at any store where toys are sold. But be sure 

it’s CHEMCRAFT—then you'll be sure to have the best and the most 
reliable outfit. 


Three New Science Outfits for Boys and Girls 


Here are three new Porter science outfits you'll be glad to know about. 
Look for them in the stores when you go Christmas shopping. 

Character Craft—‘‘ The Character Analysis Game ”’—shows you how to read a 
person’s character. You can build 36,000 different faces with this outfit, and 
lay a dandy game with it, too. Based on Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford’s cele- 


yrated science of character analysis and is scientifically correct. 
Complete Outt .....cccccccccccccccccccscccescccccesscccessscces $3.00 
Star Craft enables you to know the Sachet Craft—‘“ The Girl’s Sachet Out- 
stars and learn their names and loca- fit.” A dandy present for any girl. 
tions. It’s fine fun and gives you use- Sachet Craft shows girls how to make 
ful information about the stars and daintily erfumed sachets that are 
explains the ancient, mysterious ideas pretty and useful, and each outfit con- 
people had about them. Six Star Maps tains all necessary materials to make 
and a Star Guide in a them. Two 

complete outfit for......... ° outfits: No. 1... $1.00... 2$2.00 

CHEMCRAFT, CharacterCraft, StarCraft, SachetCraft and other 


Porter Products are sold wherever good toys are found. Ask for them 

by their names at your store. If you cannot find what you want, we 

will fill your order direct, postpaid, upon receipt of the above prices. 

West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, all prices are 10% higher to 
cover additional cost of transportation. 
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Read this letter from the 
Secretary of the Bellevue 
Chemcraft Chemist Club 


“T am sending you two pictures 
of our Chemcraft Chemist Club. 
The group shows eight members; 
the other our laboratory. Chief 
Chemist Nichols is a live wire. He 
stands in the center with the bottle 
in his hand. We have regular 
meetings and perform many experi- 
ments. Chief Chemist Nichols as- 
signs experiments to all members 
to be performed by them at the 
next meeting, with the chemical 
explanation. We have prize con- 
tests and all the members get a lot 
of fun out of them. We all enjoy 
the Club magazine you send us. 


“We publish a Club paper, too, 
with the news of our Club; and 
also sheets with new experiments. 
Our Club was started by Chief 
Chemist Nichols and nearly every 
member has his own CHEM- 
CRAFT outfit. We are all learn- 
ing a lot about chemistry and it’s a 
mighty fine thing to know. The 
fun we have beats anything we 
ever did before. We sure have 
some lively times. Any boy who 
wants interesting fun should join 
the Club and start his own Local 
Chapter. 


“Any Club member wishing to 
correspond with our Local Chapter 
may do so by addressing me. 

Davip S. Morton, 
Secretary, The Bellevue C hemcraft 
Chemist Club, 1017 Bellevue 
Ave., Syracuse, New York. 


Free to Boys! 


Sample Copy of Club Magazine 
and our Interesting Book 


Find out more about the fascinating 
fun you can have with CHEMCRAFT. 
Write for a copy of our interesting 
book telling about all these Porter 
science outfits. If you write at once 
we will send you free a copy of the 
Chemeraft Chemist Club magazine 
containing experiments, stories and 
club news. But you must write at 
once, 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 


Industrial-Washington Building 











Hagerstown, Maryland 
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Figure SKating 


(Concluded from page 12) 
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previously remarked, these are, skating on 
the outside edge forward, skating on the in- 
side edge forward, on the outside edge back- 
ward and on the inside edge backward. In- 
deed, while performing any of these move- 
ments you can with perfect truth call yourself 
a figure skater, for any one of these might be 
classified as a figure. . 

The most logical step by way of introduc- 
tion to this edge skating is a movement 
known as the “outside edge roll forward.” 
This is similar to ordinary skating in that 
one proceeds forward across the ice, but 
differs from it in that every stroke is made 
upon the outer edge of the skate and the 
marking left upon the ice is quite different. 
In ordinary straight ahead skating the mark 
left after a stroke is the arc of a small seg- 
ment of a very large imaginary circle. With 
the “ outside edge roll’? movement, the mark- 
ing left is a full half circle of smaller diam- 
eter. 

We will suppose that it is the left skate 
which gives the “ kick off” for the necessary 
impetus which starts this movement (the 
kick off should always be made with the edge 
of the blade instead of the point). The right 
skate tilted on its outer edge has started to 
describe a half circle to the right from this 
impetus. The weight of the body is thrown 
forward on the right leg and this leg is bent 
at the knee. At the same time, the body is 
tilted toward the inside of the half circle 
which is being described. And of great impor- 
tance, the left shoulder should be pressed: well 
back. The left foot is carried behind, raised 
about a foot above the ice. 

While this half circle is being described on 
the right foot, the left foot is gradually 
swung forward, but not past the right until 
the time comes to bring this left into action. 
Then, as the end of the half circle is reached, 
the weight of the body is shifted to the left 
foot, the left skate goes on its outer edge and 
describes another half circle off to the left. 
During this second stroke, of course, the posi- 
tion of -the body and shoulders is reversed. 
The left side of the body leans toward the 
inside of the circle, the right shoulder is 
pressed back and it is the right foot which 
is carried behind. 

As the end of this second half circle is 
reached, the right foot with its respective di- 
rection and positions again takes to the ice. 
And so on one alternates from right outside 
edge to left outside edge as long as he 
pleases. The figure of a skater swooping 
across a stretch of ice in this manner is an 
extremely graceful sight. 


HE next logical step in the education of 

the fancy skater is the “ inside edge roll 
forward.” As in the movement just described, 
one proceeds forward across the ice, but in 
some respects its execution is quite the oppo- 
site. Obviously, in this case the skating is 
confined to the inside edges of the respective 
skates. 

As in the former movement we will suppose 
that it is the left skate which gives the kick 
off. Similarly again, the right skate is about 
to descibe a half circle. But at this pofit 
there enter important differences. The curve 
is described on the inside edge of the skate 
and inward toward the left instead of out- 
ward toward the right. Note also the dif- 
ferent position of the shoulders. In this case 
it is the right shoulder which is pressed 
backward. The body leans toward the inside 
of the circle and the left foot is carried be- 
hind. 

The left foot is gradually brought forward 
and as the end of the curve is reached it 
takes to the ice and assumes the weight of 
the body. Another half circle is now skated, 
this time on the inner edge of the left blade. 
The position of the shoulders, of course, is 
reversed. It is now the left shoulder which 
is pressed backward.. This inside edge move- 
ment, like the former outside edge movement, 
can be continued across the ice for as long a 
time or distance as it suits one’s fancy. 

The next two steps in skating are the 
“outside edge roll backward” and the “ in- 
side edge roll backward.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to enter into a description of these, for 
they are in all essentials a duplication of the 
two forward edge movements except that 
they are skated backward. With the founda- 
tion acquired through learning the plain 
backward stroke of ordinary skating and the 
two forward edge strokes, the backward edge 
strokes follow fairly easily. 

In the above mentioned four “ roll” move- 
ments, the marking left on the ice after each 
stroke is that of a half circle. But the figure 
skater must be able readily to describe a full 
circle. Indeed, he must be able to make a 
complete circle in four different ways: that 
is, on the outside edge forward, inside edge 
forward, outside edge backward and inside 
edge backward. (These, of course, are per- 
formed as separate units and not in con- 
junction with the roll movements.) 

The practice which the skater receives in 
his four “roll” movements familiarizes him 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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HE air will be filled with 

evergreen fragrance from 
your Christmas tree which will 
stand sparkling and glistening in 
it’s dress of tinsel when you come 
down-stairs Christmas morning. 
Of course, you'll want to find a 





sled, skates, gun or such but 
wouldn’t you be proud too, to find 
a nice box of new Kaynee Blouses 
tailored like dad’s shirts? If you 
would just hint it to Mother 
or Dad, they'll be glad to know 


you want something so sensible. 


Send for a copy of the Scout Law in colors, ready for framing. It’s Free 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Better Games for Children 




































come on up, I’ve 
got some dandy 
Bradley Games 


HERE’S rothing tame about Bradley Games. 

Played with spinners, counters and ecards they are 

full of merriment, rivalry and fun and they do 
instruct. For instance—— 


Pirate and Traveler 


The greatest of all travel games leads the players a 
breathlessly exciting hunt around the world, making 


places and travel routes as familiar as the boys’ own 


streets. 
Uncle Wiggily 
By Howard R. Garis, author of “The Uncle Wiggily 
Tales ” will fill the house with laughter over the escapes 
of the happy rabbit. 
Spoof 


Founded on an ancient legend of a tribe of Incas in the 
mountains of Peru. The Cheer-up Card Game for all ages. 


Logomachy 


The play way of spelling—Here’s a chance for smart 
wits to excel. 


Rumme 


A mirth provoking game with ten other card games that 
makes boys think. 


All of these games and more are made by the world’s 
best game makers; on sale at Department, Toy, Novelty 
and Stationery Stores everywhere. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S BEST GAMES 
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Think and Grin 








Winners December Think and Grin 
Scout Robert Waymire, Nevada; Reginald 
Cox. England; Copass Bowen, Texas; Wm. 
Anderson, Tennessee; Scout August Wenzel, 
Pennsylvania. 
DECEMBER THINK AND GRIN 
liappy. Christmas Scouts. Get out the good 
turn baskets and—say! who is this fellow 
with the big parcel? Santa Claus? No, he’s 
not in a red uniform and besides he’s not fat 


enough. Mebbe he’s a good turn scout from 
some other troop. Let’s go and give him a 
welcome. . 


Steady scouts!—something seems to say 
that he’s a lazy-good-for-nothing—Well if it 
ain't that Old Idle Five Minutes coming along 
to butt into our busy Christmas time. Snow- 
balls, scouts! Four minutes and fifty-nine 
and seven-eighths seconds in which to slam 
him. “Ball one!” 











So He Would 
Teacher: Do you mean to say you don’t 
know where the antipodes are? 
Scholar: I forget, sir. 


Teacher: Come now. Suppose you were to 
bore a hole exactly through the earth, start- 
ing from Chicago, where would you come out? 

Scholar: At the other end, sir. 


Effective 

Townsman: Does that scarecrow serve its 
purpose? 

Farmer: Rather! You see, so many tramps 

cross the field to see if the clothes are worth 


taking, the birds don't get time to settle. 


rry! 
Musketry Instructor: Great Scott, man, 
whatever made you fire before the range was 
clear? Do you know you only just missed 
me? 
Recruit : No, did I? 
Instructor: I should think you did. 


tecruit: I'm awfully sorry, sergeant! 
In the Store 
Tenderfoot: Why do you eall the keeper 


of the supplies “ Future"? 
P. L.: Because he’s all “ Buy and buy!” 








Food for Thought 


way there is something 
good in the paper,” said the hungry tramp, 
as he took a bread and cheese lunch from 
between the printed folds. 


“For once in a 


Merely Mislaid 
**T say, Capt'n,” said the youthful cabin 
boy to the ship’s captain, “ would you say 
anything was lost if you know where it was?” 
“Certainly not!” 
“Well, the ship's 
gone overboard, sir.” 


carving-knife has just 


Sharp! 
Examiner: The snake I am speaking of is 
said to strike with mathematical precision! 
Smart Scholar: Mathematical precision! 
Then it must be an adder! 








Discord 
I was only eight years old when 
I first learned to play the violin! 
Friend : And how old when you first forgot? 


_ Squeaks : 


A Secret 
Patrol-leader (to his chum as they are re- 
turning from a Scouting game at dusk): 
What does the night do when it falls? 
Chum: Couldn't say. 
Patrol-leader: Keeps it dark, of course! 








Said a Mouthful 

As the dentist examined the teeth of the 
newcomer with the swollen countenance, he 
put the question: ** Have you had any advice 
before with regard to your teeth?” 

“Yes,” replied the patient. ‘I 
the chemist last night.” 

“Oh, what foolish advice did he give you?” 

“Well, he told me to come here.” 


called on 


Suffering 
Won't 





Johnny’s Aunt: you have another 


# piece of cake, Johnny? 


Johnny : No! thank you, 

Johnny's Aunt: You seem to 
from loss of appetite. 

Johnny: It ain't loss of appetite. 
I'm sufferin’ from is politeness. 


be suffering 


What 





Who Am I? 
I am in both corners of your eye, 
And whether weather snows or blows, 
No one will ever dare deny, 
I’m on the tip of each man’s nose, 
Answer: “ E.” 








: Record Breakers ; 
During a heavy fall of rain a man carrying 


wet umbrella entered a hotel to pay 
After placing his umbrella 


a very 
a call on someone. 


where it might drip, he pinned a piece of 
paper to the umbrella and wrote upon it: 
* Notice—This umbrella belongs to a man 


who can strike a 252 pound blow. Back in 
fifteen minutes.”” He went upstairs, and after 
an absence of fifteen minutes returned, to find 
his umbrella gone and in its place a_ note 
reading: “PP. S.—Umbrella taken by man 
who walks ten miles per hour. Won't be 
back at all!” 





Descriptive Powers 
Little Jacky was paying his first visit to 
the country and made his first acquaintance 
with the robin. 


* Look, Dad!” he exclaimed. ‘* There’s a 
little bird with red cheeks right down to its 
knees!” 
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Put His Foot In It 
Awakening in the middle of the night, a 
guest in a strange hotel saw a hand resting 
on the footrail of his bed. “ Take that hand 
away,” he called, reaching under the pillow 
for his pistol, “take it away. or I'll shoot.” 





The hand remained. Tle fired. Now he is 
minus two toes. 
A Turnover 
Scoutmaster: This oil stove is simply 


smothered with oil. Are you sure you put 

“This side up” on top of the box? 
Tenderfoot : Yes, sir, and so that it couldn’t 

possibly be missed I put it on the bottom, too! 


Nut Likely 
Small Buy: A nickel’s worth of nuts, please! 


Shopkeeper: Right, m’boy; what kind do 
you want? 
Small Boy: Well, any kind will do, but 


don’t put too many cocoanuts in with them! 
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BOYS’ LIFE FOR 1922 


A GIFT SURE TO PLEASE ANY BOY 


Magazine Value You Can’t Get Any- 
where Else and at Any Price 


The Black Wolf Pack 


By Dan Beard 


A serial story by Dan Beard. That announcement 
should make you rub your eyes in astonishment, fellows. 
It is as stirring as any tale that ever came from the pen 
of the famous Jack London; it is as full of the spirit of 
the west as a Bret Harte yarn; it has all the 
punch and fire and action that a western story 
should have. Doesn’t the title thrill 
you,—*“ The Black Wolf Pack”? 
You can almost hear their nerve- 
tingling night howls echoing from 
the timbered mountainside. Dan Beard has writ- 
ten a number of books that most‘of you have read. 
They have been mighty interesting books, too, but 
this is the first time that he has ever written a 
fiction story of adventure. 





Big Features Here and Coming 


Because Boys’ Lire is the Official Magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America, it is able to give its readers these 
wonderful Serials, Short Stories, 
Special Articles and Departments that 
can be obtained in no other magazine 
for boys. It is of absorbing interest to 
ALL BOYS, and it gives supreme 
character building values, too. 












Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout 
By Stewart Edward White 


Can you think of a single story that could be 
half as big or important or half as thrilling or 
gripping as this tale from the pen of the man who 
wrote such wonderful stories as “ The Blazed 
Trail,” “The Rivermen,” “ Conjuror’s House ” 
and “ The Silent Places.” If you have not read 
these books start in now and go through Stewart 
Edward White’s whole list (you will want to, 
once you begin), and when you finish you will 
have a beter idea of how wonderful this story of 
the master scout, from the pen of this master 
writer, is going to be when it appears serially 
(exclusively) in Boys’ Lire. 





The Funny-Bone Hike 


Don’t ask where you're headed for nobody knows, 
Just kecp your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful don’t trip and go stubbing your toes, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes. 





Jim Morse Is Coming Back 
By J. Allan Dunn 


You remember that adventurous South Sea youngster, 
Jim Morse, who, with the Captain and the Admiral (the 
Admiral being a parrot that is almost human in his com- 
mon sense)? Well, they will be with us again in 1922. 
J. Allan Dunn is their creator. He’s right now putting 
the finishing touches on the best Jim Morse story he has 
ever written. It is going to be a real adventure serial, 
full of action and cannibals and everything else that a 
fellow likes to read about. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


BOYS’ LIFE’S SCOUTING DEPARTMENT—Here is a fea- 
ture you cannot get in any other boys’ publication. BOYS’ 
LIFE will publish each month during 1922 a big Scouting Sec- 
tion edited by Dan Beard, the National Scout Commissioner. 
If there is anything you want to know about scouting you will 
find it there. 


NATURAL HISTORY ARTICLES—BOYS’ LIFE stands out 
from the field as a result of its fine natural history articles, 
contributed by such well-known naturalists as Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, J. Alden Loring, Charles L. (‘‘ Grizzly’) Smith, 
Raymond L. Ditmars, Lee S. Crandall, and Arthur F. Rice. 


That’s only by way of introduction. Mr. Fitzhugh has 
written another “Roy Blakeley” story that has just 
about twice as many giggles and good honest laughs in 
it than the Bee-line Hike story we are running in Boys’ 
Lire now. It’s a scream. There’s hardly a sentence in it 
that you can read and keep your face straight. We think 
we have captured the funniest author there ever was in 
Mr. Fitzhugh, and I guess all you fellows agree that this 
is true. So watch out for another dandy “ Roy Blake- 
ley ” serial in 1922. 








A FEW OF THE AUTHORS 


Ralph Henry Barbour,—one of the most popular writers of 
boys’ stories in the country. The author of ‘ Metipom’s 
Hostage ”’ and scores of other books. 


Theodore Goodrich Roberts,—who has written some won- 
derful stores of the great snow country. 


Charles Tenney Jackson,—adult magazines feature Mr. 
Jackson’s bully tales. Ask Dad about some of them. 


Brewer Corcoran,—whose school stories, scout stories and 
stories of the track and diamond stand far above the ordinary. 

POPULAR SCIENCE AND INVENTION—For the scout of 
mechanical turn the “‘ Pops of Popular Science Department” 
is bound to make the magazine popular. Here is to be found 
information on a host of interesting subjects. 


Paul L. Anderson,—writer of thrilling stories that have 
made him popular with thousands of adult magazine readers. 


Edward Leonard,—a westerner who knows the west and 


THE THINK AND GRIN PAGE—There are few more popu- 
knows how to write. His stories are filled with adventures. 


lar pages in BOYS’ LIFE or any other magazine than the 
page edited each month by the “funniest 
funny man,” Frank Rigney. 


Stewart Edward White 


Leon W. Dean,—some of the stories we have from Mr. Dean are among the best 
boy stories for next year. 


The “Biggest” Little Book in the 
World and BOYS’ LIFE for $2.00 


The Boy Scout Diary for 1922 is the most 


THE STAMP PAGE—Collector of stamps? 
Well, then, you must know that bully depart- 
ment that is edited by Kent B. Stiles, the man 
who knows everything new in the stamp col- 
lecting line. It is recognized as one of the 


Joseph B. Ames,—author of the famous “Curly of the Circle Bar.” His stories 


appear exclusively in BOYS’ LIFE. 


Irving Crump,—whose animal stories and tales of adventure have appeared in 


best pages of stamp news published. 


THE CAVE SCOUT—No other boys’ maga- 
zine is -privileged to print the work of that 
mysterious chap, The Cave Scout. Once you 


important book (next to the Handbook) that 
a Boy Scout can acquire. It’s crammed with 
information about scouting and things a scout 
should know and no regular scout or regular 
fellow who intends to be a scout can afford 
to be without one. Has space for a day by 
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many of the adult magazines. 
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become a visitor to his cave you are bound to day record of the doings of its owner. Every =| Boy Scouts of America, Includes 1922 
pola a = “os” eee See yore ann - ome Ayan g = a guy Boy =i Publishers and Owners of BOYS’ LIFE, Boy Scout Diary 2 
co i sien oe Se ee eee ee ee ee = 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City: = 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—BOYS’ LIFE We know how much scouts want and ap- a Enclosed I send you Two Dollars ($2.00) as payment in full for 12 numbers = 
affords its readers an opportunity to ‘“‘ show preciate the Diary and we have arranged for zi of the Official Scout Magazine, BOYS’ LIFE beginning with ————————— number. = 
off’ their best snapshots each month through a limited number of this “big” little book 2 In consideration of my sending this remittance promptly, you ve to mailme —& 
its full page of photographs. Moreover, the to be given to you fellows who are prompt in = without further cost the 256 page, Illustrated, 1922 Boy Scout Diary. = 
magazine offers a prize for the best photo- subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE for next year. = 2 
graphs accepted. If you will fill out this order blank, pin a RE oS.ac08.n005 cc tdebincesdedves bs hnksss tdaetad eases neet tetas = 
two dollar bill to it and send it to us right = 

MANY NEW CONTESTS—BOYS’ LIFE fea- now—to-day—by return mail you will be one Pe. SORT PETE Oe ian be 0n960s6nedebedossbsesccseeee BP Ey ee = HR Piece aera = 
tures «interesting contests from time to time of the fortunate chaps who can get besides Canadia t 25c extra. = 
through which boys have a chance to express his yearly subscription to this magazine a anadian postage . = 
themselves according to their ability. copy of the Boy Scout Diary for 1932. Foreign postage 50c extra. | 
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Democracy 


“__of the people, by the people, for the people’ 


People of every walk of life, in 
every state in the Union, are repre- 
sented in the ownership of the Bell 
Telephone System. People from 
every class of telephone users, mem- 
bers of every trade, profession and 
business, as well as thousands of 
trust funds, are partners in this great- 
est investment democracy which is 
made up of the more than 175,000 
stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


If this great body of people 
clasped hands they would form a 
line more than 150 miles long. 
Marching by your door, it would 
take more than 48 hours of cease- 
less tramping for the line to pass. 


This democracy of Bell telephone 
owners is greater in number than the 
entire population of one of our 
states; and more than half of its 
owners are women. 


There is one Bell telephone share- 
holder for every 34 telephone sub- 
scribers. No other great industry 
has so democratic a distribution of 
its shares; no other industry is so 
completely owned by the people it 
serves. In the truest sense, the Bell 
System is an organization “‘of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people.” 


It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Bell System gives the best and 
cheapest telephone service to be 
found anywhere in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
SEALS. Sell for 10c. a set. When sold, send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 

S. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EARN XMAS MONEY 
Send for 2} Xmas Packages. Fach package contains 48 
assorted Xmas Seals, Cards. and Tags. Sell for 10c. each. 
When sold send us $1.50 ana keep $1. We trust you. 

Christmas Card Co., Dept. L, Beverly, Mass. 


BOYS and 
GIRLs 








-OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 


faithful watch-dogs for 
home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch: carefnl drivers 
of cattle and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big Game Hounds Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed Descriptive 
booklet mailed for 10c. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Preeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 


woman and child; 
automobile, camp, 













THE FAMOUS 
BOLT ACTION 
SINGLE SHOT 


RIFLE 


GECO 


Every Youth’s Companion 
IDEAL XMAS GIFT 











Shoots .22 Cal. Short, Long 
and Long Rifle Cartridges. 
The Geco is the product of an old-established manu- 
facturer whose high-grade workmanship has been 
fully maintained in this simply but substantially 





sights, front hunting bead, rear ope sporting ad- 
justing bead; checkered pistol grip, 
and standard length stock a § 

special trigger insures absolute ac- 500 90 
limited time at our special price. 

No. 792— — inch barrel... .. 

No. 792-A—22 \% inch NR oo Se a $6.75 
No. 792- B23 144 inch barrel with extra sights, rr 

aa $9 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled Upon Receipt of 
Money Order. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Back. Bank Reference — 
Fidelity-International Trust Co., New York. 


constructed rifle. Can be easily dismantled by a 
curacy. The Geco is equa! to any 
pad and sling swivels..... 

IMPORT TRADING CO. 


novice in less than 30 seconds; made from blue steel; 
$25 Rifle made and is offered for a 

Order one NOW as our "supply is limited 
258 Broadway Dept. 92 New York 






















M Y FIRST 
SIGHT OF A 

PERFORM- 
| ING SOOTY 

| GROUSE. 


By Scout R. Bruce 
Horsfall, Jr.— 
Age 14. 


UR Scout Troop de- 
cided to take a hike 
in the hills back of Eagle 
Creek Camp Grounds on 
the Columbia River High- 
way. 

We arrived at the 
seven - and - one - half - 
mile shelter after a fine 
tramp and made camp. 
Then some of us went 
across the Creek and 
climbed 1000 feet up the 
hillside, from which point 
we had a wonderful view 
of the surrounding country, 

On the return trip we 


a t.<.. yo heard a muffled ‘“’OopP! 
the Author ‘Oop, "Oop; ’Oop! ’Oop! 


Oop! ’Oop! ’Oop! ’Oop!” 
We approached as silently as we could, 
everyone talking at once (although no one, 
not really knowing how to stalk a bird, would 
say we were noisy), and we were within 20 
feet of the bird before we saw him. It is a 
wonder he did not take flight on account of 
our “ silence.”” We watched 
him for some time while he 
was on the ground and 
then he flew to a burnt 
snag about 40 feet away. 
There Father made a 
sketch of him and he Along 
“*Oop-ed ” for us until we 
were obliged to leave. The 
last we saw of him he was 
still on the snag, and per- 
haps he is “ ’Oop-ing” for 
us yet, 


VNU 


The SKunk 


A pungent odor floated 
evening breeze, 
By some is sadly noted, 

But some are hard to please. 


It sets my nose aquiver 


With all a boy's delight 


BOYS’ LIFE 


On Nature’s Trail 


west—the Mexicans call it the axolotl. It 
is, perhaps, the most curious of all reptiles. 
It is of a light gray or pure white, is trans- 
lucent, and about seven inches in length. It 
dwells in lakes and ponds, breathes through 
gills, just back of the front legs, has a long 
tail and caudal fins, above and below, that 
extend its entire length, and four stout legs, 
with which it creeps about the bottom of the 
pond or lake or river. 

In the region where these reptiles live, long- 
continued droughts are common. Then the 
ponds and lakes dry up. As the water falls, 
evaporation begins. Instinct warns the axo- 
lotl that there will shortly be no water, and 
it makes preparations for a terrestrial life. 
The gills disappear, and the creature comes 
to the surface for air just as a tadpole does 
when it is about to become a frog. As the 
water becomes shallower, the axolotl loses a 
portion of its tail, sheds its caudal fins, 
changes from white to brown with-gray spots, 
and, when the water is quite gone, takes to 
the sand-hills and becomes a spotted sala- 
mander. 

The most remarkable thing about it all is 
that when the water supply is not exhausted, 
the creature lives its entire life as an axolotl, 
and never tries to become a spotted salaman- 
der and live out of the water. 


A DIVING BIRD 

Just a mouse-colored little bird, not quite 
as big as a robin, with white under parts, a 
sharp-pointed, almost straight bill and a 
rather short tail, held high like the wren’s 
—that’s the water-ousel or dipper. Like the 
wren, the water ousel has a queer little habit 
of simultaneously ducking his head and jerk- 
ing his tail upwards. So far as looks go, 
there is nothing exciting about him, and he 
is not very well-known, save perhaps in his 
own home in the Rockies, where he is to be 
found from Alaska to Mexico. But he is 
really a very interesting character, as the 
folks at the American Museum of Natural 
History can testify. They know him very 
well. They have him in photographs, lantern 
slides and ‘“ movies,” and mounted on exhi- 
bition. 

The dipper frequents clear streams and 
lakes, feeding chiefly on molluscs and insects. 
He finds his food on the bottom of streams, 
and spies it from above 
with his sharp eyes. In 
rocky gorges he may be 
seen with his little tail 
held almost vertically, 
scuttling about among the 
moist rocks, dipping his 
body and tossing his head, 
or swimming on or under 
the water, or diving to the 
bottom of a rushing 
stream. Not the swiftest 
current or maddest moun- 


This was an unusual ex- Who views with just a shiver tain torrent can daunt 
perience, as the bird gen- The mystery of night. him. Although he is oc- 
erally keeps to himself and casionally carried a few 
does not perform when It strikes a chord primeval inches by the current, he 


there is anyone within ear- 


A wild forgotten thing, 


never loses control of the 


shot. S see hi erin : 
‘airy — og ee Some rough age dim upheaval; are but — ao 
sort of place, but he is I hear the echo ring. caleiniie seen on ‘light. 
nearly always silent when . ness. But his most re- 
they are’ about. I feel my fingers tingle markable performance is 


This bird is the Sooty To grapple with the wild his  under-water  swim- 
Grouse of the Northwest And past and present mingle ming. Beneath the sur- 
and is found in woodsy In me, a cave man's child. face he propels himself 
places. It is a dusky slate —Carlos Day. with his wings, either 
color, mottled with grey with or against the cur- 
and black, and is not quite mi iio! |§$%rent, and can go consid- 
so large as a small Ply- erable distances in this 


mouth Rock chicken. 

The “'Oop!” is accomplished by swelling 
and filling with air the two bare yellow skin 
pouches on either side of the neck and then 
expelling it. The peculiar thing about the 
sound is that it does not seem any nearer at 
20 feet than it does at 400. 


THE JEKYLL-AND-HYDE OF THE ANIMAL 
wo 


By Edwin Tarrisse 

VERYBODY knows that tadpoles become 

frogs, and that this process of transfor- 
mation is one of the most interesting of the 
many curious things in the animal world 
that occur every day. The case of the tad- 
pole and the frog is cited in order that a 
clear understanding may be had of the curious 
reptile that is found in southern California 
and Mexico. 

Nearly every one who has spent much time 
in the country has turned over a mossy stone 
or a rotting log in the damp woods and ex- 
posed a small, sluggish, lizard-like reptile that 
is called a *“‘mud-puppy.” This mud-puppy is 
one of the New World relatives of the Old 
World salamanders—there are no true sala- 
manders in this hemisphere, 

There are, however, several 
salamandrine reptiles in North America, all of 
which are perfectly harmless. One in par- 
ticular lives in the desert regions of the South- 


varieties of 


way, staying beneath the surface for two or 
three minutes at a stretch. 

In flight through the air, the bird shows 
arrow-like swiftness. He darts up the face 
of a torrent within a few inches of the water 
itself, washed in the flying spray, then de- 
scends from the top of the rapid to its foot, 
hurling himself over the brink with what looks 
like reckless violence, but always stopping in- 
stantly and without apparent effort at his 
point of destination. The dipper never leaves 
the stream to explore the surrounding coun- 
try. When he travels, it is along waterways. 


The dipper breeds twice a year. His nest 
is built close to the torrent—usually on a 
mossy bank. It is made of interwoven moss, 
and is oval-shaped and domed, with the open- 
ing in front. Sometimes the nest is so placed 
that the birds must dash through a curtain 
of spray to reach it. Sut while its outer 
walls are wet and cold with the foam of the 
stream, the interior is dry and cozy. Small 
wonder that the birds, reared under such con- 
ditions, love the music and mists of the 
mountain torrents. And the dipper does love 
them. His song of bell-like clearness rings 
out in perfect ecstasy when accompanied by 
the clamor of some headlong torrent. Even 
when the noise of rushing water quite drowns 
his music, the bird sings with all his force 
and sweetness, glorying in the violence of the 
stream. 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uniforms 
and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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A WIRELESS STATION 
complete for $21.00 


— in on the world’s news by 
wireless. This Climax Unit 
picks up both wireless telegraph 
and telephone. Simple to operate, 
sure of results. No battery, no li- 
cense, no experience needed. Send 
five cents today for your copy of 
the new bulletin describing the 


CLIMAX 


ADIO RECEIVING UNITS 
You can put up a working station, and 
results in less than an hour. _ Address: 
Wireless Equipment Co., Inc. 
Dept. B-12 Newark, N. J. 











Everybody 
will want 
MIRACULUM | 





For 50 years Parcheesi has been the family game. 
Sold by Toy, Stationery & Department Stores. 


MiRaAcCcULUM 
THE GAME SENSATION OF "tHe SEASON 
asks questions and answers correctly every time. 
Having a phenomenal sale. Ask your dealer. 
If he hasn't them order of us direct. 
Parcheesi sent postpaid . .. - ~« $1.00 
Miraculum bac 


bad — ee 50: 
SELCHOW & RIGHTER GO.. New York 














BOYS these: Wondeta 
Model AEROPLANES 


= make the wings, propeller, wheels and 

Fs parts—and make it easy for. ‘ou to build end fly 

ese accurate miniatures o ‘amous aeroplanes. 

NOW READY ( LOENING Rac MONOPLANE 

( S. E. V. SCOUT BIPLANE 

The most complete and easiest understood mode! plans ever pre- 

sented. on sheets 24in. by 36in., either set sent postpaid for 
$1.00. (State which you want ) 

Send 2c stamp an{ addresses of three interested friends for 
our new price list of d model pl: and supplies 
W. H. PHIPPS, Dept. B Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Guaran teed as epresented or moneu refunded) 
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Og--Son of Fire 


(Continued from page 7) 
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lick at the end of the stick, for the lava had 
set the pitchy knot on fire. 

When the hairy boy saw the flame he 
grunted in terror, dropped the stick and 
leaped backward in fear. Of course, the tiny 
flame went out. The boy sat and watched 
the stick for a long time, and his brain was 
so busy that his round head positively hurt 
What were these sinister red and orange 
things that had licked at the end of the stick? 
Were they the fingers of the Fire Monster? 
If they were, why had they not held the stick 
and consumed it? 

He picked up the stick and tried the ex- 
periment again. Once more the flames ap- 
peared, but)’ went out when the stick was 
dropped. Again he tried, but this time he 
held the stick longer. While he held it he 
found that the flames waxed stronger and 
grew bigger. He studied them curiously, 
holding the stick at arm’s length, and, while 
he watched, he wondered whether, after all, 
these flames were not the beneficial thing 
that the Fire Monster had to give him. 
They were hot. He could carry them by 
carrying the stick away. Yet he could kill 
them by merely dropping the stick or tapping 
it on the ground. He tried it again and 
again, and each time he lit the stick and put 
it out he sensed a feeling of elation within 
him. He felt as if he were doing a masterly 
thing. He could awaken or conquer the Fire 
Monster at will. It was wonderful; almost a 
triumph. The hairy boy felt as proud as 
he had the day he had leaped out from behind 
a rock and slain his first wild -goat with a 
stone hammer that he had borrowed from his 
father’s cave. 

He ‘was so elated by the knowledge that 
he was master of the fire that he began to 
dance up and down in a peculiarly weird 
sort of a way and drum on his chest with his 
fists, chanting the while, “Og, og, og, og, 
og,” which to him meant “I am a great man 
now; no longer a boy. I am the conqueror; 
Og, the conqueror.” And thus it was that 
he gave himself a name, after the manner of 
the hairy folk. Og he was to be thence- 
forth, for he felt that he had won this name, 
for among the hairy men only the people who 
had achieved something notable were en- 
titled to a name. 





FTER that for almost an hour he 
amused himself by lighting and put- 
ting out the stick and slowly a sense of self- 
confidence grew within him, and he no longer 
had the awe and fear of the Fire Demon. In- 
deed he held the burning end of the stick 
quite close to him, watched the flames curi- 
ously, felt their heat, broke off slivers from 
the other’ end of the club, lit them and 
knocked them out. Once he breathed hard 
upon one of these splinters and it went out. 
Here was a discovery, indeed. With his very 
breath he could kill the Fire Demon. He 
blew hard upon the flames that curled about 
the pitchy knots of his club to prove it and 
they went out too. After that he lost all 
fear of the Fire Monster. Anything so weak 
that he could conquer it with his breath was 
not at all to be feared. 

He held the stick -to the lava to light it 
again, his mind intent on what he was doing ; 
indeed he had been so fascinated with his 
experiments that he had forgotten everything, 
even the wolf-dog cubs. He had not noticed 
how the hair on the back of their necks 
bristled or how they cowered with tails be- 
tween their legs while they looked furtively 
into .the swirling steam behind them. In 
truth, the first that he realized that anything 
was amiss was when both cubs with a fright- 
ened snarl tried to crowd between his legs 
for protection. At the same moment a snort 
sounded behind him, followed by a strident 
trumpeting. 

Og, flaming stick in hand, jumped up 
with a start to behold but vaguely through 
the steam a massive hairy and_ tusked 
head with upraised trunk and sinister little 
eyes, looming above him. Og knew only too 
well what it was and his heart all but stopped 
when he saw the evil thing. His people called 
it The Mountain That Walked, the great 
shaggy haired mammoth. They were so big 
and so strong and so fearless that even Sabre 
Tooth, the great cave tiger, slunk from them. 

For one horror-fraught second the hairy 
boy stared at the terrible, massive head and 
trunk that wove slowly back and forth above 
him. He knew the great beast had marked 
him as an enemy. He knew that the curled 
trunk would strike swiftly and surely, that 
the great coils ‘would close about him and 
that with one powerful toss he would te 
hurled skyward to fall and be tranipled under 
the heavy feet of the ponderous beast. It 
was a terrible death to face and Og shrank 
back and shuddered as he watched the great 
trunk. He was so frightened he was no 
longer master of himself. It was as if the 
wicked little eyes had hypnotized him and 
held him spellbound. Slowly, with a weav- 
ing motion, a sinister swaying from side to 
side, the great trunk bent toward him, ready 
to strike. 

(Continued on page 53) 











ANSWER 


Can You? 


ELOW are five questions. 

LIFE IS MADE UP OF ANSWERS To Questions. Right an- 
swers bring us success and happiness; wrong answers bring 
disappointment and regret. Perhaps your success and hap- 

piness will be influenced in a very definite measure by the answers 
you make to these questions. 


Do You Own Any Best Sellers? 


| Gere what book has the record of being the best seller 
in boys’ Christmas books in the United States? Fresh 
every year from cover to cover! It is the Boy Scout Year 
Book. Did you know that? Gets more popular every year. 
How do you account for a record like that, for a book? An- 
swer, it’s a big book. A beauty. The 1922 NEW-ALL-THROUGH 
edition is a wonder. A whole year’s keen reading in it. Every 
author and every artist a boy’s man. Want your copy hot off 
the press? Send $2.50 and say “ No. 3515.” 


What Happened? 


Fee July, that fearful hot day over in the woods— 
what was it you saw that made your eyes pop out? 
Remember? Skip back two more years: what happened 
on your birthday? .. . 

Ever keep a diary? Ever sit down and read it over? 
Best fun a fellow can have. Our greatest men kecp diaries. 
The 1922 Boy Scout Diary with ample blank space for 
each day, has many pages of interesting facts, with draw- 
ings, that you will be tickled to have at your finger’s end. 
Hundreds of questions answered for you in advance. Wear a vest? The 
Boy Scout Diary slips right into a vest pocket. THE “ BIGGEST LITTLE BOOK” 
IN THE wortp. And only 25c in paper cover, 35c in cloth, 80c in leather. Order 
by No. 3012, No. 3095 and No. 3013, respectively. 


How’s Your Larynx? 


OT one? Like to sing? Know any good songs? 
Scout Song Book is gotten up entirely for Scouts. 








The Boy 
Great! 


Sober songs: patriotic songs: best songs of all kinds, sELECTED 
FROM THE FAVORITE BOOKS and collected here for Scouts to sing. 
Over 200 songs. 
No. 3399. 


Single copies 40c, ten or more 36c. Order by 


Heard of Eight Bells? 


HAT time o’day is 8-bells? 

want to? Ever expect to? Know how? Like to 
be able to talk about boats familiarly? Like To KNOW ALL 
ABOUT BOATS? Like to be able to rig up a schooner, and 
run it? Well, James A. Wilder, Chief of the Sea Scouts 
of the Boy Scouts of America, sailor to the tip of his nose, 
TELLS YOU THE WHOLE THING in the Sea Scout Manual. 
Packed with illustrations: 220 pages. Merely as reading 
matter, the Sea Scout Manual belongs on your book-shelf. 
It costs only a dollar to put it there. Order by No. 3229, * 


Ever sail a boat? Ever 


Could You Saw a House in Two? 


T is sometimes necessary to do that. They even saw 

ships in two, crosswise through the middle, upon oc- 
casion. Can you even saw a six-foot board its whole 
length, straight? That is, a. straight square edge all the 
way. Some stunt to do that. There are a lot of fine 
things that can be done with saws and hammers and 
augers; fine things and useful, too. Ever wish you were 
useful with tools? Do you know that many busy men love 
to make things with the tools they have owned from boy- 
hood? Money put into good tools is not spent; it is in- 
vested, and you can keep for the rest of your life the tools 
you invest it in. All right then, want to invest? Fully described in new 
catalog; chests $35.00, $25.00 and $15.00; roll kits, $10.00. 











SCOUTS SUPPLY DEP’T. 


200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















preserves, pie and ice cream. 


and games. 


will open your eyes. 


When highwaymen shot Bill 
Marshall, up in the mountains, 
and escaped with his gold, they 
didn’t shoot his talking crow. 
John Fleming Wilson in a clever 
story, “As the Crow Flies,” tells 
how three plucky boys brought 
the robbers to justice with the 
crow’s help. 


If you have never thought of 
the coyote as a hero, be prepared 
for a surprise when you read 
“At a Coyote’s Den,” by Enos A. 
Mills! 

Imagine that you and a few 
other fellows—not your picked 
friends either—had to live for 
years in a strange far-away 
country, absolutely shut off from 
all other people. “The Man Who 
Closed the Door,” by Laurie Y. 
Erskine, tells of just such an un- 
usual experience. 


“Peter Peter” is the Christmas 
story of a boy who herded sheep 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which 











4, by ; 
The man paused and watched him—struck by something in his manner. 


The December 


AMERICAN Boy 


is a real Christmas Feast 


Reading the December issue of THE AMERICAN BOY is 
going to be like sitting down to turkey with oodles of giblet 
gravy and cranberry sauce, all the regular fixings and 


The boy who misses it is going to miss some great stories 
—wonderfully told. For instance, there’s 


TOMORROW 


By William Heyliger 


A new serial starting in the December number. 
a boy 17 years old, Dan Terriss, who on the death of his father in- 
herits a factory with a labor problem thrown in. 
is set in an island camp for boys which is run as a ship with the 
campers for crew. You'll like its crisp naval routine, its boat racing 
You'll clench your fists when Tony, the cookee, son of 
Big Tony, the factory workers’ leader, puts on the gloves with Dan 
and they fight out their enmity so hard they have to be pulled apart. 
That fight is symbolical of the warfare at the factory. What happens 


Don’t fail to get your December copy of THE AMERICAN BOY early. 
boy who waits may find his news-dealer is all sold out. 
AMERICAN BOY is again $2.00 a year by mail, 20 cents a copy at news-stands. 
Ask dad or mother to get you a year’s subscription. 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
No. 223 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


please send THE AMERICAN 
BOY for one year, beginning Name..... 
with the Christmas ’21 number, 
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—From “‘Tomorrow.” 


It’s the story of 


Most of the story 


along the Rio Grande, and kept 
a big forty-four revolver well 
cleaned; an old doctor who loved 
people; and a grim, hard cattle 
baron who loved land. It’s the 
kind of story you'll remember. 


Some of the boys who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy will tell in 
the December number of the best 
Christmas they ever had. Good 
Christmas ideas for you here! 


All this is of course in addition 
to the wealth of fine serial stories 
now running. 


Look at this imposing list of 
story tellers in the December 
number: Clarence B. Kelland, 
William Heyliger; Ralph H. 
Barbour, Ellis Parker Butler, 
James Willard Schultz, Melville 
Davisson Post, John Fleming 
Wilson, T. S. Stribling, Laurie 
Y. Erskine, Charles Tenney 
Jackson, Enos A. Mills! 


The 
Old prices are back. THE 


Use this coupon. 
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Figure Skating 


(Concluded from page 36) = 
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with the manner of handling the edges of his 
skates, and as-a full circle is but a continua- 
tion of a half circle with a little more origi- 
nal impetus it is not a very difficult matter 
for him to acquire the knack of this. Plenty 
of practice in describing large circles both 
forward and backward, on outside and inside 
edges, is neessary before one is in a position 
to tackle some of the more intricate figures 
of fancy skating. Either a half circle or full 
circle is a fundamental element of every 
fancy figure skated. 


T about this stage of the game, one can | 


launch forth upon the figure “ eight” 
with some manner of success. An “ eight” 
consists merely of two attached circles per- 
formed on the same edge of the skate, but 
with a change of feet. In fact, it would be 
quite similar to. two consecutive strokes of 
the “outside edge roll forward” movement 
except for the fact that it consists of two 
full circles instead of half circles. 

The figure “‘ eight” can be skated in four 
different ways: that is, on either of the two 
edges forward or either of the two edges 
backward. Let us suppose that you wish to 
use the inside edge forward method. De- 
scribe a complete circle on the inside edge of 
the right skate, carrying the left foot behind 
free of the ice. When about two-thirds 
through, bring the left foot slowly forward 


} 
| 


and at the end of the circle the inside edge | 


of the left skate takes to the ice and makes 
a duplicate circle, which completes the 
“eight.” The balance of the body while 
making these circles is similar to that de- 
scribed in the “roll” movements. The body 
leans toward the inside of the circle. 

In interesting contrast to the 
“eight” is the “three.” The former, 
been mentioned, 
two feet. The “three” 
foot and two edges. It is really a combina- 
tion of two half circles. We will suppose 
that the first of these is made on the outside 
edge forward. Half way through the figure 
the balance of the body is shifted, the edgé 
of the skate turned and the remainder of the 
stroke is completed on the inner edge skat- 
ing backward. 

Another figure which is skated throughout 
on one foot is the “rocker.” This looks 
something like a three, with one of its half 
circles turned the wrong way. The first 
half of the “ rocker” is skated forward and 
the last half backward, but in both cases on 
the same edge. If you start this figure on 
the right outside edge forward you skate the 
last half on the right outside edge back- 
ward. 


figure 
it has 


is skated on 


HE “change of edge” is a figure well 
worth learning. This consists of three 
circles in a row—an “eight” with another 
circle added to it. The method of skating 
this is as follows: First describe a half circle 
on the right outside edge forward and then 
prolong this into a complete circle on the 
inner edge of the same skate. At the end 
of this circle change to the left foot and 
skate for a half circle on the inner edge of 
this. Then prolong this stroke into a com- 
plete circle on the outer edge of the same 
skate. This brings you back to the starting 
point after having completed three circles. 

A more simple figure to execute is the 
“anvil.” This is skated throughout on the 
outer edge of the skate. First make a half 
circle forward, then a straight line backward 
and follow this up by making another half 
circle forward in such a way that the two 
ares intersect, Four of these “ anvils ” skated 
from a common center leave on the ice the 
markings of a very fancy figure known as the 
Maltese Cross. 

These few figures which I 
are especially popular among 
figure skating. These are probably 
ranted to keep any ambitious fancy skater 
reasonably busy for some time to come. But 
after he has mastered these he need not 
complain that there are no new worlds to 
conquer ,for there are scores of other figures 
awaiting the signal from his steel blades. 
And let him always bear in mind that each 
one of these numerous figures is but an appli- 
cation of the few fundamental movements 
mentioned earlier in this article. The-obvious 
moral is that it is wise to learn thoroughly 
the fundamentals. 


have described 
followers of 
war- 
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You want a wagon that will 
stand hard use—a_ good play 
wagon and a strong work wagon. 
Get a 





It’s built prea o— hauls a big 
load without danger of break- 
down—lasts three times as long 
as an ordinary wagon. Roller 
bearing makes it run easy—all- 
steel bolsters make it strong, but 
light. Choice of steel disc or 
spoke wheels. Latest improved 
tongue-hound brace—box comes 
off, giving large, flat bed. 


Dandy Christmas Present 


There could be nothing better—send 
for FREE circular and show da 
how good Wagner Coasters 
Then he will know it’s 
wagon to buy. Fully guaran- 
teed—different sizes an 
styles—they cost no 
more than ordinary 
wagons. 


Wagner Mfg. Co. 

Dept. B 
Cedar Falls, 
lowa 



























Please send me Wagner 
Coaster Wagon Circular. I 
usually buy such goods from 
Dealer’s Name...... ; 

Address. ... 

My Name 
Address... . 



































Everyone Can Ski! 


You, too, can enjoy 

this exhilarating 
pitty Long runs, 
swift coasts, thrill- 
ing jumps are best 
made on 


Northland Skis 


Experts build them 
experts use 
them. Made of 
edge-grained, well- 





finest 


seasoned woods. Look for 
the trade-mark. Ideal for 
Christmas ‘gifts. Free 


illustrated skiing booklet. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
1 Merriam Park 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











It’s Fun To Know 
How Far You Go 


—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to 

watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer. ‘cause you see how 
you're hitting off the miles. 
Every real-distance bicycle 
rider wants his mileage straight 
from a 


eed er 
CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or—send $2,00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., j/.3385°"Conn. 
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One Thousand Dollars Reward 


(Concluded from page 19) 
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But at last, fighting for every yard, they 
reached the home pasture, drove the steers 
through the gate and galloped on toward the 
ranch buildings. Pulling up in front of the 
barn they dismounted stiffly and led the ani- 
mals under cover. Then and only then did 
Holloway, his teeth chattering with cold, 
break the prolonged silence. 

“Some ride!” he exclaimed, leaning wear- 
ily against the edge of a stall. “It sure is 
lucky for me I ran up against you, old man! 
I'd never have got through that storm alone 
in a thousand years.” 

“How do you think I feel?” countered 
Grant, wiping the snow from his face. “If 
you hadn’t come along and lifted that rock 
off me, I'd be frozen stiff by now.” 

“Oh, well,” shrugged the older 
“Let's call it square, then.” 

Grant gave him an odd look. ‘“ Not quite— 
yet,” he said briefly. ‘“ Let’s go in and thaw 


chap. 


out.” 
Their appearance was greeted by shrill 
jubilations from the two little girls, and 


quieter though even more heartful relief on 
the part of Mrs. Hedges, who hastened to 
place some supper before the hungry pair. 
Holloway, who, with the barest possible hesi- 
tation, had given his name as “ Keith,” ate 
like a starving man, and when the meal was 
over he was profuse in his thanks. 

*“ You've just about saved my life—again,” 
he said, his eyes twinkling as he glanced at 
Grant. “I hate to eat and run, but about 
how far is it to town?” 

“Surely you're not thinking of going on 
tonight,” protested Mrs. Hedges. “ Why, 
they’ve even put off the Christmas tree on 
account of the storm. Better stay here and 
go in with us tomorrow.” 

“T’d like to a lot, ma’am, but I’m afraid 
I can't,’ he returned, picking up his gun case. 
“If you'll just tell me about the trail———” 

He glanced at Grant, who nodded. “I'll 
go out and help you saddle up,” the boy said 
briefly, taking up his coat. 

He made ne further comment until they 
had reached the barn. Then, setting the lan- 
tern on the floor, he turned impulsively to his 
companion. 

“ You—you'd better not go,” he said in a 
quick, embarrassed tone. ‘“ We can keep you 
here—just as long as you want to stay.” 

Holloway looked at him intently. “ Just 
what do you mean by that?” he asked abrupt- 
ly. “Is it the storm you’re thinking of, 
on ” 





Grant flushed. ‘“N-o. On a fresh horse 
you could make it all right. But They 
—they—they’ve offered a reward for—for 
you. The first man you met would nab you. 
It isn’t safe to—to as 








He paused, stammering. Holloway’s eyes 
narrowed. “Huh! You know who I am, 
then?” 

“Sure. Why, they’ve got your description 


all pat on the poster!’ 

The other gave a short, brittle laugh. “So 
I wasn’t as smart as I thought I was, trying 
to hide my name. How much is the reward?” 

“A—a thousand dollars. That is, they 
offer that for a return of the money or the 
capture of the robbers, and they've got you 
down as one of them.” 

Holloway scowled and his lips twitched. 
“That’s quite a bunch of kale,” he commented 
caustically. ‘‘ Why don’t you try to—earn 





tz 

The blood rushed into Hedges’ face and his 
eyes flashed. ‘“ Aw, cut out that stuff!” he 
retorted indignantly. ‘* What do you think I 
am, anyhow?” 

Holloway’s face cleared and he laughed 
again. ‘ You’re a good kid,” he commented. 
“T’'ve got to go, though, even if it is taking 
chances.” 

Hedges’ shoulders squared. ‘ Well, then, 
I'll go along with you,” he said curtly. 
“Maybe I can take you where you want to 
go without running up against any body dan- 
gerous.” 

He stuck stubbornly to his resolution in 
spite of Holloway’s objections and his moth- 
er’s anxious protests, and half an hour later 
the two, mounted on fresh horses, were brav- 
ing the storm again. It was after nine when 
they entered the main street of Red Butte, 
and Grant breathed a sigh of relief at the 
sight of its air of desertion. 

“Where do you want to go?’ he asked, 
with an anxious glance at the lighted win- 
dows of Lambert’s place just ahead. 

‘‘ Lambert, the postmaster’s.” 

Grant gasped. ‘“ Why—why 
don’t want to let him see you! 
sheriff, and he'd od 

He broke off with a swift-drawn breath as 
the door swung suddenly open and two men 
came out. With a word or two of farewell 
to a third individual silhouetted in the lighted 
doorway; they passed on up the street. Buck 
Lambert was on ‘he point of stepping back 
into the room when he spied the two horse- 





But you 
He’s a deputy 





men. . 
“Why, hello, kid! he called in surprise. 
“What the dickens are you doing here? 
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Didn’t you know the celebration was put 
off?” 

For a moment the boy’s tongue seemed 
glued to the roof of his mouth. Before he 
could find his voice he was horrified to see 
Holloway swing stiffly out of his saddle and 
step forward. 

“Can I have a word with you, Mr. Lam- 
bert?” he asked easily. 

The man stared in a puzzled fashion for a 
moment. Then, as Holloway came into the 
square of light from the open doorway, he 
gave a sharp exclamation and caught him by 
one arm. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. 
—you’re——_”” 

“Sure, but you're too late,” returned Hol- 
loway composedly. ‘“‘ The kid here’s got a first 
mortgage on me. Let's step inside. .Come 
ahead, Grant.” 

His manner, so cool and confident, sent a 
sudden, amazed hope thrilling through the 
boy, and slipping from his saddle he followed 
hastily. He found them facing one another 
beside one of the long, bare tables of the 
eating house. Lambert looked puzzled and 
suspicious; Holloway’s tired, unshaven face 
was full of triumph and a vast relief. 

“You've got a safe here, haven’t you?” 

“Sure!” nodded Lambert curtly, with a 
jerk of his thumb toward the inner office. 

“Well, I’d like to stow this away in it for 
the night.” 

With fingers that shook a little, Holloway 
unbuckled the leather gun case, and, invert- 
ing it over the table, began to shake it vig- 
orously. A bundle of greenbacks tumbled 
out, followed by another and another still, 
until nearly a score of them lay there on the 
bare boards. Lambert and Hedges stared at 
them in dumb amazement. The latter was 
the first to find his voice. 

“It’s the stolen money!” he cried. ‘ You 
—you’ve brought it back! Why, you're not 
one of the thieves at all,” he added with sud- 
den intuition. 

“Bullseye!” chuckled 
one arm about Grant’s shoulder. “I’m glad 
you guessed it, kid, without my having to 
tell you.” He turned to Buck Lambert. 
“Coming home late that night, I passed 
through the alley back of the bank just as the 
two were making their getaway,” he ex- 
plained. ‘ There wasn’t time to get help or 
do anything but follow them. Luckily there 
was a horse standing in front of Haskell’s 
joint on the corner and I kidnapped him; I 
s’pose there’s been a roar about that, too. I 
trailed the pair for over twenty-four hours 
to a cave back in the mountains, but not 
having any gun, I had to wait ’till one of 
‘em went off to set grub or something, leaving 
the other guy to watch the loot that they’d 
stuffed into this gun case. He was fool 
enough to leave a couple of bottles of hootch, 
too, and when I sneaked down there after 
leaving you ” he glanced momentarily 
at Grant, “ the fellow was dead to the world, 
and I hadn’t a scrap of trouble getting away 
with the kale.” 

He smiled sidewise at Hedges and his fin- 
gers gripped the boy’s shoulder. 

“Maybe you wonder why I didn’t put you 
wise to it sooner,” he went on. ‘“ Truth is, 
with all that cash, I was scared to tell a soul 
‘till I'd got it locked up tight.” He laughed 
gently and gave Grant another squeeze. “I 
didn’t know, then, how safe you were, old 
man,” he concluded. 

When the money 


“Why, you’re 


Holloway, finging 





y had been counted and 
placed in the postmaster’s safe, the two de- 
cided to accept Lambert's offer to put them 
up for the night. Next morning, the weather 
having cleared, Lambert and Holloway set off 
with the treasure to Danbury, while Grant re- 
turned to the ranch. He was back 
after dinner with his mother and the two 
girls, in plenty of time for the belated Christ- 
mas celebration. 

Buck Lambert was back, too, and, garbed 
in the traditional scarlet and white costume, 
with a long beard and a liberal sprinkling of 
diamond dust, he officiated as Santa Claus 
with great effect. The children gathered 
a.ound the big tree, greeta# his witticisms 
with vociferous delight and opened their 
presents with squeals of surprise and pleas- 
ure. But quite the most surprised of any in 
all that merry, festive company was Grant 
Hedges when he opened the envelope handed 
him by his friend, Buck. 

Inside were two single sheets of paper. 
One was a hurriedly scrawled note from Keith 
Holloway : 

“TI didn’t want to take the reward, but they 
said . must. By rights you ought to have it, 
for I’d never have got through that storm 
alive but for you. Anyhow, the least you 
can do is to go fifty-fifty, so here it is. See 
you soon, old man; Merry Christmas.” 

Dazedly, his cheeks flushing, Grant locked 
at the second paper, which bore a simple, but 
somewhat cryptically worded sentence: 

“IO U five hundred dollars when I get a 
thousand. KeitH HoLioway,” 


again - 
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Your Dad 


Remembers 








ID you ever scout along a creek or river or 

through the underbrush in the woods looking 
for food,—something to live on,—something to 
furnish tonight’s meal in camp? 










Suddenly a rabbit breaks cover and go2s racing 
off. There goes the best food the woods affords. 
Then is the time you need a dependable rifle. 
You realize it mighty quick, for without it that 
meal just goes a-glimmering. 













Your Dad remembers the time it happened to 
him—he used to have the same adventures you’re 
having now. 


When he was a boy he used to wish he had a 
gun just as you do. Why don’t you tell him 
about it 


Tell him about the Remington .22, a real 
man’s gun made for boys. A slick gun to 
look at and feel. Easy to handle because it’s so 
light and nicely balanced. 




















Persuade your Dad to get you 
a Remington .22. Probably he’d 
have gotten you one before now 
if he’d only thought about it. 










Because your Dad remembers 
how he wanted one—if he didn’t 
have one himself when he was a 
boy. 



















Remington 
for Shooting Right 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, lnc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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OU won’t know just when to 

stop, once you start eating 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies. Espe- 
cially when these crisp, cold days 
put an edge on your appetite. Open 
a jar of your favorite and spread 
some in a deep filling on a slice 
of bread. That is the makings of 
husky full-backs—gives you all the 
sweets you want without breaking 
training! Beech-Nut Jams and 
‘Jellies are made of just pure fruit 
and sugar, with a real home-made 
flavor. At grocers’ in the neigh- 
borhood. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N.Y. = tnd Rochester. N.Y. 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut 


Jams ana Jelli 





© 1920_B-N.P.Co. 


There is nothing so filling 
when you are real hungry 
asasandwich of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. Try it be- 
tween bread or crackers: 
Beech-Nut has a smooth 
fine flavor you'll like. 
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SQUAB BOOK FREE 

Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small 
supply. Raised in one month. Write at once for ill- 
ustrated free book, prices, etc. Established a1 years. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H Street. Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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Roy Blakeley’s Bee-Line Hike 


= (Continued from page 17) 
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best things he ever took. He said he'd like 
to take Pee-wee again. 

I said, “ Take him for all we care; you're 
welcome to him. Only don't bring him back.” 

It wasn't hard climbing over that house, 
but Tom Gilligan made us do a lot of fancy 
things. He said people would like that. So 
we had Pee-wee roll down the shed in back 
of the house and spill all the stuff out of 
his megaphone. It’s worth thirty cents and 
the war tax to see that. You'll see me stand- 
ing up on the peak of the house hugging the 
chimney, and holding my hand above my eyes 
and scanning the distant country to the West. 
That's what it said on that picture: “ Scout 
Blakeley picking out his bee-line to the West, 
guided by his distant beacon.” 

It was easy sliding down the roof in back ; 
we just slid down'onto the back porch and 
down to the ground. 

In back of that house is Monument Park. 
It isn’t very big, you can put it in your 
pocket. Tom Gilligan said he'd go a little 
farther with us to see what we ran into next. 


OW from Monument Park we could see the 
big poplar tree good and plain. The rea- 
son for that was partly on account of the park 
being so open and partly on account of the 
land beyond being low, because all the while 
we were going down toward the river. West 
of the park there aren’t so many houses 
because in Bridgeboro a lot of people don’t 
like to live too near the river. Some people 
are crazy. The houses down that way are 
not so big and they're not so close together. 

The only thing that stood in our way in 
the park was the big wooden fence, sort of, 
with all the soldiers’ names on it. It wasn't 
so very long and we might have gone around 
it only I decided that our path was right 
about through the middle of it. So we 
crawled under it. 

Then right ahead of us was River Road, 
crossing our path. We stopped and took a 
squint and used our compass and decided 
that our path was between two houses. 

Tom Gilligan said, “I think it’s 
through that house on the left.” 

I said, “ No sir, it’s right across the lawn 
between the two houses. You just want us 
to get into some trouble so you can show 
the whole of the United States and Canada. 
I know you.” 

He said, “* You 
that tree. Your 
precisely—across 
house with the 
see.” 

I said, ** You're right. I've got to send my 
official staff to that house for permission to 
cross neutral territory.” 

But when I looked around for my official 
staff, there he was standing stark still about 
ten yards behind us. 

I said, ‘‘ Come ahead, official staff. 
the matter with you?” 

He said, “Do you know whose house that 
is? I didn’t know because I never came 
toward it this way before. It’s Warde Hol- 
lister’s house. I can tell by the bay window.” 

“That suits me,” I said. 

““You'll—you'll have to use diplomacy,” 
Pee-wee said. “I know that fellow.” 

“ Believe me,”’ I said, “ I've got the diploma 
for. diplomacy. You fellows camp right here 
and leave that fellow to me. Here's where 
we not only cross neutral porches, but here's 
where we take a prisoner, too. In about ten 
minutes I'll have the enemy eating out of my 
hand,” 

* What?" Pee-wee just blurted out. 

“Eating out of my hand,” I said. 
know what eating means, don’t you?” 


right 


kids take another look at 
bee-line is just—exactly— 
the side porch of that 
brown shingles, Now you 





What's 


“You 





“2 sure I do,” the kid said. 
CHAPTER IX 
DIPLOMACY 
LEFT the fellows where they were and 


went across the street, keeping straight 
west. Away over on the ridge, beyond the 
river and beyond Little Valley I could see 
the big tree good and clear against the sky. 
It seemed sort of lonely up there. I said to 
myself, “ You wait, old tree, we're coming 
straight along.” Gee whiz, I was kind of 
glad that our destination was a tree and not 
some building or other. You'll never catch 
me planting the Silver Fox emblem on the 


TUDETEEDULAT TUTE ET CATA 


roof of an apartment house. I'm not saying 
anything against buildings, but one thing, I 
have no use for them. My mother says it’s 
good to have a roof over your head, but I’d 
rather have it underneath me because you can 
have more fun climbing over it, that’s what 
I told her, That’s why L believe in roofs. 
Sut I like trees better. I like trees better 
than anything except holidays. The thing 
I like worst of all is algebra, 

I went straight over to that house and 
stopped on the sidewalk right plunk in front 
of the part of the porch that sticks out past 
the end of the house. Then I gave the Silver 
Fox call good and loud. As soon as Pee-wee 
heard me he started shouting it through the 


megaphone. It sounded like a Silver Fox 
with a cold. 
Pretty soon the door opened, and good 


night, there was Warde Hollister. 

I said, “Tag, you're IT. Will you please 
come down here on neutral territory? We 
belong to the League of Notions and we can’t 
cross any frontiers, I mean front yards.” 

He said, “‘ What do you want here?” 

I said, “Answered in the affirmative. 
We're here because we're here and the end 
of your front porch is in the way. It sticks 
out like the West front just before the 
armistice.” 

“You must be crazy,” he said. 

“Positively guaranteed,” I told him. 
“We're so crazy that a crazy quilt is sensible 
compared to us.” 

“If you want to see me come up here,” 
he said. ‘‘ Are you afraid to come up?” 

“ Afraid?”’ I said. ‘“ Didn’t we go right 
into the same film with President Harding? 
Who's afraid of you? Not I, quoth he. I 
can’t come up because I can’t go off the track 
and your front steps are about thirty feet 
too far north.” 

“You're one of those scouts,” he said. 

“Tell me something new,”’ I said; “ did you 
think I didn’t know that? Maybe you don't 
know I’m a famous movie star; we're all 
stars, we're known as the big dipper. Did 
you ever hear of Douglas Saving Banks?” 

“ Sure,” he said. 

“Well, I'm not him,” 
on down, will you?” 


I told him. ‘Come 


H®” looked across the street and saw the 
rest of the fellows and I guess he must 
have seen the big leather box with Copley 
Film Corporation on it. Anyway, he just 
stared. Then he came over to the end of the 
porch and sat on the railing and said: 

“What do you want, anyway? One of you 
fellows was here yesterday. I told him I 
didn’t want to bother with you.” 

“That was my official staff,” I said. ‘“ We 
don’t bother with him either; we carry him 
as excess baggage. That’s the Japanese junk 
man. Did you ever hear that song? It’s 
dedicated to him. We should worry about 
the scouts, But you see this is the way it is. 
We've got the movie people after us and we 
can't get rid of them. ‘They're trying to stir 
up a new war here in Bridgeboro after every- 
thing is all peaceful again and school is 
closed. We're on a bee-line hike to a big 
tree over on west ridge and we have to go 
straight no matter what’s in the way. Gee 
whiz, it’s not much fun. 

“But anyway that big fellow thinks if we 
try to climb across your porch it will be a 
good idea for you to come out and look very 
grouchy and try to stop us; maybe you could 
look that way if you tried to, hey? And 
then we'll be very sweet and nice and give 
you a big hunk of candy and you'll say the 
boy scouts are all right and you'd like to 
join them. Of course you don't have to 
really join them. All you have to do is be 
in the animated news, all the world in pic- 
tures, right in the same film with President 
Harding. Maybe you wouldn’t care to be a 
movie actor, hey? You should worry, it will 
soon be over. Mr. Gilligan, he just wants 
to show how fellows get to be scouts. It’s 
propaganda. After it’s all over you can go 
in the house again, and we'll beat it for the 
river. You don’t have to really join, it’s only 
in the picture. See? It won't be a real 
chunk of candy we hand you so as to show 
that we're kind and generous, It will be a 
rock. Sut it will look like candy. It will 
be rock-candy.” 


(To be continued in the January Boys’ LiFe) 
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SCOUT NAME KNIFE 

The manufacturers of the famous ‘“ Keen-Kutter ” 
cutlery make this knife especially for BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is 3% inches long. By an ingenious process your 
name and address is printed on the handle so there 
is no danger of your losing it. The Name on Knife 
has two blades of superior ‘“‘ Keen-Kutter’’ quality 
steel and is an exceptional knife in every respect. 

Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 
(a total remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions. 





“ LUMINITE ” WATCH 


You can tell time in the 
dark with this excellent stem 
wind and set, nickeled watch. 
Will run accurately for 30 
hours without rewinding. A 
watch costing ten times as 
much will keep no _ better 
time. 


Given for one new yearly 
subscription and 85 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.85), or 
for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions and only 25 cents (total 
$4.25). 








DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP 


Latest thing in camp lamps. 
Has long distance reflector. A 
push of the thumb produces a 
powerful round spot light with a 
range of 200 feet. Average 30 to 40 
hours’ continuous burning. Sold with- 
out battery to prevent damage in 
transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery 
which can be purchased anywhere. 

Given for only one new yearly sub- 
scription and 35 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.35), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions, 









FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of Scouts who have had to make 
them for themselves with too often a scarcity of the 
right kind of material. Set consists of bow with 
leather thong. a drill. and drill socket. Notched fire 
board and package of tinder. 





Given for only one new yearly subscription and 25 
cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 





BOY SCOUT YEAR BOOK 


The book the boys of Amer- 
ica eagerly look forward to 
each year. Bigger and better 
than ever for 1921. At least a 
dozen stories that hit the high 
spots, and a list of inspira- 
tional, instructive and infor- 
mational articles written by 
world-famous men who were 
once boys themselves and who 
know how to write interest- 
ingly and entertainingly to 
boys. 

Profusely Illustrated. Large, 

Square. Handsomely bound. 


Given for one new yearly 
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Quality Magazine for Boys 


$2.00 a Year 


No magazine published anywhere at any price gives the Qual- 
ity of Serial Stories, Short Stories, Feature Articles, Special 
Scout Departments, etc., etc., as does BOYS’ LIFE. It’s the 
biggest $2.00 worth ever offered. 


20c a Copy 





Big Features Here and Coming 


The real big features this winter will include a NEW 
and ENLARGED SCOUT SECTION of special value to every 
scout and scout worker, edited by Dan pease = everything 

you want to know about Scouting; ‘“‘DANIE OONE, WIL- 
DERNESS SCOUT,” a serial stor Ae porn Me poet and 
interest, by the famous author, STE RT EDWARD WHITE 
a second big serial, “ROY BLAKELEY: S BEE-LINE HIKE, % 
by 7 oe K. FITZHUGH; and most waueuel, “THE BLACK 
WOL ACK,” a new serial auey aan N BEARD; scores 
of ees short stories by ENRY potty 
ALLAN DUNN, ae sl A. » CORCORAN, JOSEPH 
AMES, IRVING CRUMP, PAUL L. ANDERSON, and other 
well-known writers. REGULAR DEPARTMENTS: “NATU- 
RAL HISTORY ARTICLES,” by Dr, W. T. HORNADAY, 
“GRIZZLY” SMITH, and others; “POPULAR SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION;” “THINK AND GRIN,” by the “funniest 
funny man,” FRANK RIGNEY: STAMP PAGE by KENT B. 
o7iEent PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS: * HOW TO 

KE” CONTESTS; and talks by the ever popular “CAVE 
SCOUT. 53 The coming numbers will be the BEST ISSUES 
OF BOYS’ LIFE EVER PUBLISHED. 


How To Sell 


Follow these directions: On the upper margin of this sheet 
write the names of boys you know who are not now getting 
BOYS’ LIFE. Lend each boy one of your old copies, first 
going over the pages and telling him what good reading they 
make, If you don’t get his order and money right away, 
leave the copy and go on with the other boys. Then start 
with number one again, and this time talk to his father and 
mother. Tell them why you like BOYS’ LIFE and what a 
dandy gift it will be. (They should order now to begin with 
the Christmas number.) If the boy’s birthday comes soon, 
tell them they couldn't do better for his present. With your 
pencil show the boy and his folks that $2.00 means less than 
four cents a week for all that BOYS’ LIFE offers in a year. 
If you don’t win with at least five of the ten boys you try, 
write and tell me just what happened. We'll see if the two 
of us can’t “strike him out” together! 


Address: Circulation Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 
(H, M. Clymer is his name), 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


P. S.—If you prefer money payment instead of these 
articles, write me, and I will tell you all about our liberal 
cash commissions. 4 
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EASTMAN CAMERA 
A real camera . 
with the reputation 
of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company be- 
hind it. Makes a 
picture .1%4 x 1% 
inches. Loads in 
daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, 
has automatic shut- 
ter for time and 
snapshot exposures. 
Its negatives are of 
such quality that 
enlargements can 
easily be made from 
them. 
Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 
(a total remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions, 


SPECIAL SCOUT COMBIN ATION 


1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 











rope. (Give loose waist measure in inches when 
ordering.) 
2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By 


this means Scouts can signal one another or call help 
in emergencies. 

3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 
knife on it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 





uniform. Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 

ALL THREE articles given for only one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents (a total remittance of 
$2.25). 

















Every boy wants to know all he can about our 
native animals. This handsome book, ‘“‘ The Animal 
Guide,” has 265 pages bound in sack cloth. Sixty- 
one full pages illustrated in color, and each animal 
is described by an expert. 

“Game Birds” is a book almost a_ necessity to 
every scout. It has colored pictures of all the dif- 
ferent game birds in North America, and in a 
concise manner tells of their habits and where one 
may expect to find them. If you are interested in 
birds you need this book. 

Your choice of these books for one new yearly sub- 
scription (remittance $2.00). 
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TELAWAY COMPASS 
This is a thoroughly reliable 
compass at a low price. It was 
designed primarily with Scouts 
in mind. Case is dull gun metal 
finish with heavy crystal. Special 
steel needle, carefully magnet- 
ized and fitted with jeweled 
center. Diameter 1% in. 
Given for one new yearly sub- 
scription (remittance $2.00). 














HANDBOOK FOR BOYS 
Paper binding; revised 
edition. This book has 
been thoroughly brought 
up-to-date, and contains 
the new requirements for 
many of the merit badges. 
Generously illustrated; new 
cover with a famous Leyen- 
decker design. 


subscription and $1.50 (a total Made especially for this magazine. The best Salz-made pen we have 
remittance of $3.50), or for two ever been able to offer, complete with slip clip. Fills by pressing coin or 
yearly subscriptions and only pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 Karat gold pen point. Fully guaran- ‘subscription 
25 cents (a total remittance of teed for service. $2.00). 


$4.25). Given for one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine For All Boys 


The ideals of the Scout Movement control BOYS’ LIFE. The magazine's chief 
business is Character Building and Citizenship Training. Intensely interesting 
stories, educational material, attractive illustrations for boys. 20 cents a copy, 
$2.00 a year. Makes Boys Better Scouts—Better Citizens. 


SCOUTING 


8 pages or more. Illustrated, 
$1.00 a year. 








A monthly periodical. Full of ideas, plans and 


suggestions for Scoutmasters and Leaders. 


THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE 
An 8-page monthly publication discussing Scout and Boy Problems. 
useful to Scout officials. $1.00 a year, 


BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK 
Published regularly for 10 years 


Indispensable to every Boy Scout, Scout Leader and lover of the out-of-doors. 
More than 1,600,000 copies sold. Information by famous experts on Woodcraft, 
Wild Life, Campcraft, Signaling, First Aid, Life Saving, etc., etc., 512 pages; 575 
illustrations. 50 cents a copy. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOUTMASTERS 


An Ideal Manual for All Leaders of Boys 
612 pages. Over 300 illustrations 


Problems and methods of dealing with boys. Suggestions for Vocational Guid- 
ance, Physical Welfare, Keeping Fit, Tobacco, Alcohol, Sex, Setting Up Exercises, 
First Aid, Signaling. Scouting, Relatious to Home, School, Church, Community and 
Nation, etc. Edited by Dr. H. W. Hurt and contributed to by over 1000 Active Scout 
Leaders. A practical, usable book of utmost service. $1.50 a copy. 


THE SEA SCOUT MANUAL 


A handbook of instruction for Scoutmasters and sea scouts, containing the pro- 
gram, requirements, insignia, flags and necessary equipment, with notes on organiza- 
tion, aims and ideals. $1.00 a copy. 


BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR BOOK 
Biggest Boys’ Book of the Year 


Edited by F. K. Mathiews, Chief Librarian, 260 pages. Fully illustrated. Con- 
tains what boys like best. $2.50 a copy. 


BOY SCOUTS’ BOOK OF STORIES 


Such distinguished writers as Mark Twain, Stevenson, Tarkington, O. Henry, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Jack London, Stewart Edward White, Norman Duncan, Conan 
Doyle, Hermann Hagedorn, and many others, are represented. There are stories of 
the sea, of school life, of mystery, of the West, scout stories, humorous stories, etc. 


$2.50 per copy. 
BOY SCOUTS’ BOOK OF CAMP FIRE STORIES 


The contributors include Henry van Dyke, Zane Grey, Irvin 8. Cobb, Stewart 
Edward White, Rex Beach, Jack London, Irving Bacheller, Clarence E. Mulford, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Frank L. Packard, Ralph Connor, W. H. H. Murray. 2.50 a 


aad BOY SCOUT DIARY 
Fits Vest Pocket 


Published yearly. The most serviceable little book for 
Full of useful information. 25 cents a copy. 


Specially 


256 fo ey Illustrated. 
Scouts, Scout Leaders and all boys. 


BOY SCOUT SONG BOOK 
120 pages of the best songs of America and the English speaking world. 
a co e 
** ROOSEVELT BOY SCOUTS’ CALENDAR 
7 Sheets in Color 


Inspirational sayings of the late President Roosevelt for Scouts. 
boys’ dens. 25 cents a copy. 


MERIT BADGE BOOKLETS 


67 Booklets covering 67 subjects of vital concern to boys. Describe in detail 
how to meet various tests. Give lives of men famous as masters of Merit Badge 
subjects. Vocational Guidance, Self Helps for Scouts. Illustrated. 20 cents each. 


COMMUNITY BOY LEADERSHIP 


A Manual for Scout Executives and others interested in Boys 


Just ee. Fully illustrated. Over 575 pooe of valuable material and 
helpful ggestions for solving the boy problem the world over. Leather bound. 


$5.00 a copy. 
Any of the above Scout Publications mailed promptly on receipt of price 
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“It just shows what a feller can learn to 
do by practice. These fellers have practiced 
till they do it every time without missin’.” 

“Any how,” said Harry, ‘‘ we'll have fresh 
trout for a treait.” 

They had brought their guns and, leaving 
the Eskimo boys fishing, tramped away over 
the hills in search of ptarmigans. When 
they returned to the fishing holes after a 
tour of the valley the Eskimo boys had two 
big piles of trout on the ice and gave them 
enough to last them for a fortnight. 


A* the days passed the sun clung closer 
and closer to the horizon, as though 
afraid to lift its face into the fearful cold 
that was tightening its grip upon the earth. 
Terrific storms swept land and sea. The air 
was filled with clouds of blinding, swirling 
snow, and little hunting was possible. Every 
day the sun sank lower and lower until a 
time came when at midday it barely rose 
above the southeastern horizon. 

Then came a time when the storms ceased 
and the ice-jammed sea lay quiet. A death- 
like hush fell like a pall upon the world. 
The atmosphere seemed charged with the 
breath of some unseen, terrible power which 
was about to embrace the universe and crush 
it out of existence. Gloom and deep depres- 
sion settled upon the lads. The Eskimos 
ceased to laugh and went silently about their 
tasks or crouched brooding by their smoky 
lamps in the igloos. Even the dogs were af- 
fected by the mysterious presence, and one 
of them went mad and was killed by its 
master. 

One evening, long after retiring, the lads 
were still lying awake in their sleeping bags, 
when there suddenly broke upon the night a 
shriek of human agony, followed in startling 
and quick succession by another and another. 
They were horrible, appalling shrieks, and 
paralyzed for a moment by the awful terror 
of the screams none spoke or moved. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ATTACK 
HEY sprang out of their bunks and ex- 
citedly slipping on their clothes hurried 
out of the cabin. Meanwhile the shrieks cen- 
tinued, but each successive one came from a 
greater distance. 

For a moment they stood under the stars 
in breathless silence and listened. The night 
was still and bitterly cold. The moon was 
shining and in its weird light the snow as- 
sumed an uncanny whiteness. The air was 
filled with shimmering rime, hanging sus- 
pended in space like a veil of spun silver, 
beyond which, white and spectral, rose the 
mighty icebergs of Smith Sound, looking now 
like fantastic castles of some ghostly land. 

Down from the igloos Eskimos were run- 
ning. Suddenly from seaward came the cry 
again, shrill and penetrating at first, but trail- 
ing into a long pathetic wail that sent a 
thrill of horror down the young men’s spines. 
Looking in the direction from which the cry 
came they discerned through the frost veil 
and well out upon the ice field, 2 dark floun- 
dering figure. 

Following the Eskimos, they also ran down 
and over the ice foot and out upon the frozen 
surface of the sea. It was not a long chase, 
for the poor creature was making a wavering 
and uncertain course. When the lads over- 
took the Eskimos they found them struggling 
with Korluk’s kooner who had become sud- 
denly afflicted with problokto, a temporary 
madness that sometimes attacks the Eskimos 
directly preceding or during the long arctic 
night. When the insanity came upon Songwa 
she had rushed from Korluk’s igloo scream- 
ing, and, as is frequently the case, out toward 
the sea in an effort to throw herself into it. 

Already the madness was leaving her, and 
almost as suddenly as it came it disappeared 
and sanity returned. The superhuman 
strength, which she had exerted while the 
frenzy was upon her, deserted her and she 
lay limp and weak in the hands of her friends. 
and she was led back willingly to hey igloo. 

The following morning, when the three 
young men called at Korluk’s igloo to inquire 
after his wife’s health, they found Songwa 
attending to her duties as usual and appar- 
ently in perfect health. No one referred to 
the previous evening’s experience. It had 
come and gone as a matter of course. Before 
the sun should again reappear with its blessed 
light and warmth and health-givieg powers 
the lads were to witness problekto insanity 
often enough among their neighbors. 


HEN at length the true darkness of the 
long night had settled in all its black 
somberness upon the arctic world, and the 
people had grown accustomed to it. the old 
cheerful spirit and light-hearted optimism of 
the Eskimos reasserted itself and the gloom 
lifted from the igloos. Men and women be- 
gan to laugh again as they went about the 
hard task of garnering a living from the 
frozen sea and land. 
The three lads spent much of their time 


watching the men carve dogs and bears and 
other trinkets out of ivory for playthings for 
the little ones; and the women preparing 
skins, and with marvelous dexterity making 
garments and sealskin boots for the hunters. 
Even the children lent assistance in this by 
chewing the edge of the dry skins until they 
were soft and pliable for the mother's needle. 

With the first indications of a new moon 
the men became suddenly active. Dog har- 
ness was brought forth and mended. Sledges 
were repaired and harpoons were put in order. 
Then with the first light of the young moon 
they harnessed their dogs to sledges, and, 
leaving their families in the igloos, were off 
to the hunt, to return again, with sledges 
laden with meat, when the light of the old 
moon waned. 

The Eskimos, ever restless and active, per- 
mitted no opportunity to hunt pass them. 
Whenever moonlight was sufficient, and some- 
times wien there was no moon, they were 
away after walrus and seals. There were 
many mouths to feed, and in this land men 
must not idle if they would live. 

Many sledges from the large settlement at 
Annootok passed through to the southward 
to favorite hunting grounds. In their jour- 
nies to the southward and again when return- 
ing northward they always tarried a little 
at Etah, and the stock of trading goods dwin- 
died and a rich store of blue fox and white 
bear skins accumulated in the cabin. 

The young men took part in some of the 
shorter hunts. But the hardships were ex- 
treme and they could not match endurance 
with the Eskimos. They were always glad 
enough to return to their snug quarters and 
an experience or two for each of them was 
quite enough to satisfy their ambition for 
adventure. 

Days dragged wearily past. Storms swept 
the ice fields and desolate, frozen, snow-bound 
land. The night pinched the minds of the 
enforced dwellers here and the young men 
became petulant and quarrelous, as men will 
under such conditions. 

At length a faint glow appeared in the 
southeastern sky. Upon its reappearance 
each twenty-four hours it grew steadily and 
rapidly more pronounced. Kooluk pointed to 
it one day with delight and exclaimed: 

“ Karman! Karman! The sun! The sun!” 


T was the first noonday hint of the return- 

ing day. Then presently came the full 
twilight. With the middle of February a 
glorious effulgence of red and orange sat for 
a little while each day where the glow had 
first appeared. The sun and the blessed light 
of the long day were at hand! 

In the growing light the young men looked 
strange and unnatural to each other. The 
skin, even of the Eskimos, was of a sickly, 
greenish yellow hue. The reflection of in- 
creasing light on the unbroken white dazzled 
and hurt their unaccustomed eyes. 

Now came a day when the sun peeped tim- 
idly for a few minutes over the horizon. For 
days, Al and Harry and Shanks had been 
climbing the hill behind the shack to watch 
for him and welcome him, and when they saw 
him they were so overcome for a moment with 
emotion they could scarce speak. Presently 
Al, in a choking voice, remarked: 

“TI feel like one who has been blind for 
a long while, and that sight has suddenly 
been restored to me.” 

“Me too, and it’s kinder as though I’d 
been carrying a big load on my back, and 
got to the end of the trail and dropped it,” 
said Shanks blowing his nose suspiciously. 

“It’s bully!” declared Harry. “ Sunlight is 
just like air to us. Air and sunshine are the 
finest things the Almighty ever gave the 
world, and everybody takes ‘em as though 
they were of no account.” 

“Folks take most of the good things they 
have for granted, and growl because they 
haven't got somethin’ else,” observed Sbanks. 

“ Fellows,” suggested Al, “ we've been as 
grouchy lately as a den of bears, and I’ve 
been the worst one of the bunch. We 
couldn’t help it. Let’s forget it and forgive 
each other, and shake hands on it.” 

“You haven’t been worse than me and 
Harry. It’s been a. toss-up which was the 
worst, I reckon,’ said Shanks, as the three 
shook hands and returned to the shack when 
the sun dropped again below the horizon. 

With the coming twilight a flock of ptar- 
migans had appeared, and now a pair of ra- 
vens soared overhead. The Eskimos became 
more active than ever. .There was much 
laughing and glee among them. This was 
the eve of their season of plenty. 

Then, one day, a long train of sledges sud- 
denly appeared from Annootok. They were 
laden with supplies and the hunters had their 
families with them. Annootok was now per- 
manently abandoned for the wirter. 

All of the Eskimos remained for a few 
hours at Etah, while Korluk, Sipsook and 
Mukluk prepared to join the southern migra- 
tion. The lads considered the advisability 
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Oh Boy! 
RACERS! 


Like every red-blooded American boy, 
you’ve always wanted racers. Here are 
the kind the champions use—NESTOR JOFRN- 
SON North Star Racers—the fleetest and 
finest skates known. Get your pair this winter. 
With your paper money, or for Christmas. 
Snug, warm, ankle-supporting shoes come 
attached. At your dealer’s or write us. Hockey 
style, too. 

NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 

1243 North California Avenue 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


TUBULAR SKATES 


Used by champions 
for 3 years 





Besure the name 
NESTOR JOHN- 
ON is on the 
skate you buy. 















y Here ~ six big aod the Auto" in the Autos 
Wheel Coaster, and the Auto-Wheel Con. 
vertible Ro. 
i. Disc —werrag pr tires 
. Dise Wheels, rubber tires. 
: Self-contained roller bearings. 













. Hub cap inscribed with word ‘‘Auto’’ 
- Hound aa brace. 
. Axle c 

new PaO. tells all > these improvements and other features 
of the Auto .Wheel w: ~ rite f for the catalog, FREE Dim 
and year’s subscription to the **Auto-Wheel 
names of three dealers, telling which Mpell the Auto.Wheel w: 


The Sato Whee Coaster Co.Inc= 

131 Schenck St, &. TONAWANDA, W.Y 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 

Export Office: 365 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Auto Wheel 


BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GOODS: 2 


oe ENTS 

Cots, Blankets, Axes, Haver- 
Tas Kits, Bugles, Hunt- 
ing nr meggyr Canteens, pence 

Wri fey to Depart ment 
a 5 * Richmond, 
for the looaspiete list of bargains 
and their prices. 


om cone 
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SLEUTH AUTOMATIC LIQUID PISTOL 


Guaranteed. Will stop 
the most vicious dog (or | 
man) without perma- 
nent injury. Pertectly 
safe to carry. Fires Patd 
and recharges by pull- 

ing trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. 
Over six shots in one loading. 









ipokes- >. ee conse) 





All dealers, or by mai! 25c. Money order 
or stamps; no coins. D. & O. G. HEYEN 
126 Atkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1921 





of going with them and returning to the ship, 
but some of the Eskimos from Annootok 
stated that they had a considerable number 
of fine fox and bear pelts at Annootok which 
they wished to trade, and that they would 
return later for a musk-ox hunt and fetch 
them down to Etah. The sledges, too, were 
already heavily laden. The addition of the 
three men with their equipment would have 
been an imposition upon their willing friends, 
and it was therefore decided that they should 
remain at Etah until the musk-ox hunters 
returned. 

““We've got to get them skins they left at 
Annootok anyhow,” declared Shanks. ‘ Liker 
’n not we'd never get ’em if we left here 
now.” 

“That's what I say,” agreed Al, 
have to stay here for ’em even if they 
room for us on the komatiks (sledges),”’ 

“ We'll have a corking good time with day- 
light coming,” said Harry cheerfully. “ We'll 
be able to get in some good hunts and catch 
a lot more foxes in the traps.” 

*“ Mutuk, Sipsook and* Etuklook say they’re 
going as far south as Westenholm Sound,” 
suggested’Al. ‘“‘ The fox and bear skins we've 
traded in and the fox skins we've trapped 
ourselves won't crowd their sledges much if 
we divide ‘em amongst the three. Why not 
send ‘em down to the ship.” 

“A bully idea!’ exclaimed Harry. 
we can write Captain Mugford a letter. 
be glad to hear from us.” 

“And he'll be tickled to death to get the 
fur,”” said Shanks. ‘“ We've got a fine bunch 
of it and‘ we can tell him in the letter there's 
more comin’. Let’s see if they'll take it.” 

The Eskimos willingly undertook the mis- 
sion when it was proposed to them. They 
were, indeed, pleased with the opportunity 
to render the service. And so, when the 
sledges drove away, they carried with them 
not only a letter to captain Mugford but the 
product of the winter trade and individual 
hunt of the lads, and as the last sledges dis- 
appeared from view Al remarked: 

“T don’t know just why, but I’m relieved 
to have those furs on the way to the ship.” 

“They're worth a pretty big lot of cash,” 
suggested Shanks. ‘ Maybe that’s why.” 

‘Anyhow, I feel better that they’re gone,” 
said Al. 


“We'd 
had 


“ And 
He'll 


TAH, with its deserted igloos, was silent 
and lonely now indeed. Dark, smiling 
faces no longer looked in at the shack. Even 
the howling dogs, disturbing the quiet of the 
night, were missed, and the going of the dogs 
regretted. 
With the return of day the temperature at 


; times dropped lower than it had at any time 


during the season of darkness, and prolonged 
storms often forbade hunting or out-of-door 
exercise. But late in April came a season 
of calm and milder days, and on the evening 
of one of those pleasant days, after they had 
eaten and discussed, as they often did now, 
their return to the ship and home, they were 
startled by a chorus of howling dogs. Out 
of doors they rushed and to their delight 
found Matuk and Sipsook, just arrived from 
the South. 

It was a jolly meeting, and when the Eski- 
mos had cared for their dogs they joined 
their white friends in the shack where Shanks 
soon had a piping hot meal ready. 

After they had eaten, Sipsook, with much 
deliberation and importance, drew forth a 
package which he delivered to Al. It proved 
to contain a letter from Captain Mugford, as 
well as one from the Sky Pilot and Joshua, and 
one addressed to Shanks in Spuds’ cramped 
handwriting. 

Captain Mugford wrote that the Eskimos 
had delivered the furs in excellent condition 
and expressed vast satisfaction with the re- 
sult of the efforts of the boys both as traders 
and as trappers. The Sky Pilot and Joshua 
gave some news of the winter aboard ship. 

“Best of all,” said Al, * Captain Mugford 
received the fur and he’s pleased with the 
trade.” 

Then they asked the Eskimos many ques- 
tions concerning the three men at Inglefield 
Gulf, but could learn no more than that they 
were still there. 


HE following day, Kuglutook, Kooluk, 
Chevik and Mukluk arrived with their 
sledges, remained a few hours and followed 
Sipsook and Mutuk northward to the musk- 
ox hunt, with the promise to return at the 
end of a fortnight and to fetch the furs from 
Annootok. Kuglutook, Sipsook and Mutuk 
were then to take the three young men and 
their belongings to the ship. 
“That means homeward bound! ” exclaimed 


| Al when the last komatik had disappeared. 


“Two weeks and we'll be on our way to the 
ship! Three months more and we'll be home! 
Home! Won't it be great to see the folks! 

Then, laughing, they turned to the shack 
to begin at once preparations for the coming 
of their Eskimo friends and departure for 
the ship and home. 

Talking happily of the great event, they 
had reached the entrance of the shack when 
suddenly a rifle shot rang out, and Al stag- 
gered and fell forward. 


(To be concluded in the January Boys’ LIFE) 
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The Best Fun inthe World 
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BOYS can have a railroad all 
their own, or a wonderful 
fleet of ships that look just 
like original models—perfect 
even in small details. Ives 
Trains and Ives Boats are 
sturdy American Toys that 
will last for years with proper 














care. 


HE locomotives run by electricity or 

springs and whizz around on miniature 
tracks with stations, switches, sidings, tunnels, 
bridges, crossing gates and signal lights. There 
is a wonderful assortment of passenger cars, 
freight cars, flat cars, lumber cars, oil cars and 
cabooses. A boy can have a complete railroad 
system that will be the best fun in the world. 


Ives Boats, like Ives Trains, are miniature 
copies of original models. They are built of 
steel, handsomely painted and are operated 
by long-running spring mechanisms. There 
are wonderful Submarines that dive, Ocean 
Liners, Freighters, Motor Boats and Destroyers. 


A fleet of Ives Ships or an Ives Railroad 
System will make all other toys neglected. 
They are just what every boy wants. 


Send 10c for Ives Booklet 
of Trains and Boats 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
208 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ives To 


Make Happy-BC 
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QILBERS 


MAUNE TT 


Do not send 
any money now 


ERE is a library of wonderful books that con- 
tains a gold mine of information about things 
that boys are interested in. They were written 
for boys and any boy can understand them. There 
are hundreds of iliustrations to make everything 
clear. 
“ion look at some of the contents. The book on 
Chemical Magic is chock full of interesting and un- 
usual chemical experiments. You can pour milk from 
a bottle apparantly full of water, turn iron into cop- 
per, ink into water and back again to ink, change the 
color of a piece of cloth while a friend is holding it, 
make a flame! play a tune, make artificial ice, and 
many other things. Think what fun it will be to rig 
up a laboratory somewhere in the barn or attic and 
with ordinary household appliances 


+t 








. 


A Christmas present you can pay 
for next year 


A 








and Facts tells you how to perform many remarkable 
and interesting experiments with applied magnetism 
that will baffle your friends to explain. 


The story of the fascinating sub- 
ject of Signal Engineering (one of 





like bottles, corks, fruit jars and 
simple chemicals make all kinds of 
useful and interesting things. 

Knots and Splices not only tells 
how to tie knots used by sailors, 
but the secret knots of professional 
knot tyers. 

Handkerchief Tricks and coin 
tricks will enable you to take these 
common articles and entertain your 
friends for a whole evening. Light 
Experiments tells you more about 
light than the greatest scientists in 
the world knew a hundred years 
ago. You can have all kinds of fun 
with mirrors, shadows, candles, etc. 
But, at the same time, you will 
learn facts of the greatest value. 

The Weather Bureau Book—the 
science of ‘“Meteorology’’—shows 
you how to foretell the weather with 
simple apparatus and to study the 
atmosphere. The changes that you 

\ see every day; the rain, wind, 


Facts 


clouds, and dew will be full of 
new meanings. 
The book on Carpentry 


shows you many useful 
~ articles that you can 





BOYS! 
Just look at 
the contents 


Chemical Magic 
Weather Bureau 
Light Experiments 
Magnetic Fun and 


Coin Tricks 
Handkerchief Tricks 
Knots and Splices 
Carpentry 

Civil Engineering 
Signal Engineering 


the things that helped to win the 
war) is explained in the simplest 
language. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying 
show how to make a surveyors 
transit, level rod, and sight pole at 
home and by the use of these in- 
struments survey a farm or other 
property. You will learn how to 
make an accurate measuring device 
out of an old bicycle wheel to deter- 
mine the height of a tree by means 
of a ten foot pole, measure the dis- 
tance across streams and ponds, how 
to lay out a tennis court, baseball 
diamond or football field, find drain- 
age levels and flow lines of a pro- 
posed lake. 

What boy has not heard of A. C. 
Gilbert, who was the champion pole 
vaulter of the world when he was in 
Yale,and who now makes the wonder- 
ful Gilbert Toys that have delighted 
many thousands. All the books in 
the Boys’ Library have either been 
written by Mr. Gilbert, himself, or 
have been prepared under his super- 
vision. He knows boys thoroughly 
and he believes in them. 





Mr. Gilbert has asked us to make 
it possible for every boy to have 





make just with a 
’ few nails and 
cess some boards— 
Publishing such as bird 
> Sammie ~\ houses, bookstands, furniture, 
pany, drawing tables, animal 
New Haven, ~ traps, picture frames, 
Conn. ete. The use of the 
Please send me The various tools is 


fully explained. 
Magnetic Fun 


Boys’ Library. I agree ™ 
either to return the books 

to you after five days inspec- 

tion or to send you $1.90 and 

to pay $1.00 per month for nine 
months until I have sent you $10.00 
and the books are fully paid for. 





plan by which 


these wonderful books by a simple 
you only pay a dollar a month. 


We will send the whole set of ten books to any boy 


who will fill out and sign the coupon. 


The books are 


ready to be shipped and will start on their journey 
to you just as tast as Uncle Sam’s mail trains can 


carry them the day we receive your coupon. 
wait another minute. 


right now. 


Boys’ 


Don't 
Fill out and mail the coupon 


Library Publishing 
Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 


\ 
» 


~~ 


Send no 
money 











Newest Books 
(Concluded from page 33) 


Seconds elapsed before the full meaning of 
his works sunk into the consciousness of his 
hearers. And then a mighty roar of approval 
lifted itself into the night and reverberated 
through the hill until the sound of the fire 
was lost in the wild tumult of cheers. Dan's 
face beamed with joy and thanksgiving. 
lifted his hand and silence fell. 

“IT knew you'd be with me! Now listen!” 

Hardly pausing for breath, he gave them 
their instructions. They had rehearsed all 
the scenes at least once, and since, as in all 
mob scenes, the action was necessarily simple, 
had a good idea of what was expected of 
And fortunately, the costumes of the 
scene were those of a populace just aroused 
from sleep by an alarm of fire, so they were 
all dressed for work! 

As he spoke he saw Goldberg and Jordan, 
followed closely by the other six cameramen, 
dashing down the hill with cameras and tri- 
pods to take up their positions. And from 
the little plateau above and behind him came 
the indistinct purr of the motor, and a mo- 
ment later the white figure of the biplane 


soared gracefully over his head and circled 
high over the valley. 

He finished speaking, and, with another 
mighty shout, the mob, now _ thoroughly 


aroused to the possibilities of the situation 
and their own part therein, charged down the 
slope into the valley. The excitement seemed 
to have cast some potent spell over them and, 
all forgetful of danger, they rushed along to 
do the bidding of this stripling whom chance 
had placed over them. MacQuarrie’s prayer 
had been answered—something had happened 
to wake them up! 

The flames, carried on the breeze from the 
point of origin, were attacking first the 
higher points of the structures, from which 
they were working their way down towards 
the ground level, and, although danger was 
there in plénty, it would yet be some minutes 
before the heat on the streets would be too 
great to bear, and passage between the build- 
ings would be impossible. 

Dan cut a fantastic figure as he jumped 
up on a platform near the centre of the set, 
from which to direct the scenes. His long 
brown hair, tossed in the freshening breeze, 
surmounted a face which, tanned by the west- 
ern sun, now shone bright red in the glare of 
the flames which threw his sturdy youthful 
features into strong relief. Clad only in an 
old blue sweater and soiled khaki trousers, 
bare of head and foot, he faced the crisis. 

Before him lay the famous Big Set, now 
the embodiment of Life, as, illuminated by 
the flames of its own premature destruction, 
it filled with the excited hordes of actors. 

* Position!” 

Tommy Fuller, close by Dan’s side, blew a 
blast on his shining bugle, and the principals. 
stirred to action, jumped to their places be- 
fore and among the extras. 

“ Ready!” 

“Ta-ta!” sounded the bugle, and every 
actor poised expectantly for the next com- 
mand. The steady purr of the biplane could 
be heard distinctly from above. 

“ Action! ”’ 

“Ta! Ta! Ta-ta!” 

Dixon's brain reeled as the scene was be- 
gun. <A wonderful thought flashed through 
his mind. He—alone and unaided—was 
directing the most hazardous and spectacular 
scene ever staged for a _ motion-picture 
drama! 


From “On His Toes,” by Irving T. Me- 
Donald, published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“WHat Scovts Can Do” 


HERE is one way for getting shelter from 

rain or cold wind which I have seen boys 
make and use in Kashmir. Any boy could 
make one for himself, and it is quite a useful 
thing when camping out. Make one for your- 
self and see. 

The first time I saw one I thought it was 
a new kind of bird or giant grasshopper. He 
was stooping down to pick up something. 

Then he began to stalk about. 

But when he turned round I saw it was a 
boy inside his envelope. 

Then I saw two of them sitting and having 
a talk together quite comfortably in the driv- 
ing rain. 

The “envelope” was simply a lot of large 
leaves, all stitched together with fibre from 
the bark of trees or with tough grass. The 
leaves were, of course, put neatly in rows, the 
upper row overlapping the one below it, so 
that the rain ran off as it would off a tiled 
roof, and the envelope was thus fairly water- 
proof, 

I have seen much the same thing in Japan 
and China, where the natives make capes and 
kilts of long grass carefully strung together. 
These keep them very dry and warm. 

From “ What Scouts Can Do,” by Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, published by the J. 3B. Lippin- 
cott Co, 

| (Continued on page 50) 
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MakeYour Bike 
a Motorcycle 


You, too, can do it easy and 
in 30 minutes time--no special tools 
or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 
Motor Attachment give you a speedy. dependable 
motorcycle at a small cost. 2} H.P. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 
The Shaw Attachment BSayv 
Easy to control, pleasing to ride, econcmical to op- 
erate. Thousands in daily ~ 
use. Ironclad guarantee, 
WRITE TODAY for full 
information about 
this wonderful At- 



















Cameras and Lenses of e' iption. 
Equaltonew. Savemoney. Write now for 
ree Bargain Book and Catalog 

f money. m 


bundreda o: ving 
used new cameras supp! jes. All 
on 10 days’ owen Trial. Money back 
no ces dealing with us. We 
over 16 yrs. Write now. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept, 15-C, 124$. Wabash Av. Chicago 


Lockhart 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 
ARE THE ONES FOR YOU . 
America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee 
Ask for the Lockhart in the Boy’s Size 
At Your SCOUT DEALER or Write 
=3\195 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Ye 
Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 





Pat. Reg. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ade 
i nd stamped in 

for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
Largest, best equipped ana 

















pure gol Ask 
of “The Natural Speech ie. 3 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 


stutt etc. No si time beat. Write today. 
The North-Westera School, £328 Grand Ave. Milw Wis- 





y Iine of tires S00, 


Cycle Co. 





ray" ELECTRICITY 


Thousands of high paying jobs now o} for trained 
men. Qualify at home—quickly—d ri 

time ran Electrical Engiacer.. Send me your 
new Ghogtetens Book 144 
write at once to get tn en this causes! offer_com sane 





A.W. WICKS, WICKS ELECTR INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8069 3601 Michigan Ave. . CHICAGO 


One Dollar Per Hour 
Easily made in spare time 
selling our beautiful 1922 Scrip- 
ture Text Calendar. Every 
home wants one. W. C. N., No. 
Carolina, writes: “Sold 50 to- 
day, made $7.” Sell every 
month in the year. Write now. 
Don’t delay. 

MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 
314 W. Superior St. Dept., 20, Chicago, Ill. 






























You can 











Seeger ns 
AMER: SCHOO 
4-99 DOrexei ee = L 
















and Rings loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20c¢ to $25.00 
each, mailed Free, 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7739 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
You can assemble it easily with Standardized 
Ready-Cut Material or build complete from our 
Plans. If you like boats, write our Dept. A5 for 
very interesting folder, showing various models. 
STANDARDIZED BOAT CO., Kutztown, Pa. 


December 
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BE PREPARED! 


To Earn the New Official Uniform 
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The New Uniform \ > 
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Official Uniforms Cost Free to Registered Scouts 


HE Boy Scouts of America have announced that, begin- 

ning January 1, 1922, the new uniforms, like those shown 

on this page, will be the only ones officially recognized by 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

A special bulletin issued by the National Headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts makes the following state- 
ment: “It is advisable, whenever it can 
be done, for each Scout to personally 
earn the money with which to secure 
the uniform. This is so, even if the 
boy’s parents can well afford to give him the money 
with which to buy it.” 

With Sigmund Eisner Company, official makers of 
Boy Scout equipment, we have arranged so that any 
duly registered Boy Scout can as an individual earn 
the official Scout equipment which is pictured and 
listed on this page in accordance with the rules ot 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


Hats 












‘Equipment You May Hav 


Stockings, cotton 


Stockings, wool 
Shirts, cotton 
Breeches, regular 
Coats—new style 
Shirts, wool 

O. D. Mackinaws 


HESE three Scouts are wearing the new-style coat, shirt 

and the new serviceable hat. There are new heavy roll-top 
stockings and new shorts. The mackinaw is fine and warm, just 
the thing for cold days. In an afternoon, you can sell enough 
copies to earn some parts of this equipment. 

You may earn this approved Scout 
equipment by selling THE LADIES’ 
e || HOME JOURNAL. Thousands of boys are 
earning steady profits and securing an 
excellent business training in this way. 
Today is the time to start! Every day you wait 
is one day more without this needed equipment. 
Right now, while you think of it, mail us a letter say- 
ing “I want to earn Scout equipment. Send me 
your new Scout offer and tell me where I can get 
copies of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL tosell.’”’ Don’t 
wait. “Be prepared!’ Mail your letter today and 
you may soon have the new official uniform cost free! 















7 THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box No. 389, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


1921 





the BigBook fecVear's : 


“The Boy Scouts Y 


ar Book” is bigger and better than ever 


. Pub- 


lished for the Boy Scouts of America, it contains the very cream of 
stories, articles and illustrations that a fellow can spend hours of good 


sport in reading over and over. 


It is the crowning glory of the 


bookshelf he takes pride and pleasure in. 





Read this list of contribu- 
tors— 

President Harding 

William T. Hornaday 

William Heyliger 

J. Allan Dunn 

Wilbur S. Boyer 

Belmore Brown 

Dan Beard 

Charles(“Grizzly”) Smith 

Arthur F. Rice 


Edmund Leamy 
and others, prime favo- 
rites with the boys. 





THE 
BOY SCOUTS 


YEAR BOOK 


Edited by 


FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


What do you think of these 
subjects included— 

Wireless Apparatus 

A Museum of your own 

Facts on the Grizzly 

New Discoveries 

Pirates 

Model Aeroplanes 

Bits of Nature Learning 

Cowboys, Indians, the Revo- 
lution 

About Birds 

Sports 
and the further contents of 
259 Year Book size pages. 








There’s no doubt about it that this big, handsome volume gives the 


boys what they most want. 
illustrations this year! 


Think of it! 
The boy scouts may well be proud of their 


14 stories, 50 articles, 75 


year book. Large square, profusely illustrated, handsomely bound. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
BOOK OF 
CAMPFIRE STORIES 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Henry Van Dyke, Jack London, Zane 
Grey, Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb, Stewart 
Edward White, Irving  Bacheller, 
Clarence B. Mulford, Ralph Connor, 
and others are represented by their 
very best short stories in this extraor- 


dinarily fine collection. 


Earlier 
Issues 


of the Boy Scouts Year 
Book can still be obtained, 
and boys should not let 
this opportunity slip for 
completing their sets or 
starting one. 





$2.50 

THE BOY SCOUTS 
BOOK OF 
STORIES 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Stories about boy scouts, school sto- 
ries, stories of the sea, wild west yarns, 
detective and mystery stories, and 
really humorous funny stories are in 
this famous book. It is a treasure 
store that boys will never tire of. 


$2.50 


The 
Boy Scouts 
Year Book 


1920 

1919 

1916 

1915 

Still to be had. 
Each $2.50 








Write to address below for complete catalog, “ Appleton’s Boys’ Books,” 


free. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. 
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Newest Books 


(Continued from page 48) 
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“ WorRK-A-DAY HEROES ” 

HAT I saw, what the other be-mittened 

and be-collared pedestrians in my vicin- 
ity saw, was a small human figure, with his 
feet on one of the stone window sills of the 
18th floor, his belly bolt upright so close to the 
closed window that his nose seemed to touch 
it, his hands elutching nothing but a short- 
handled squeegee which he was industriously 
shuttling up and down the glass. Beside 
him, also resting on the window sill, was a 
bucket from which steamy vapor arose, and 
into which his implement was frequently in- 
serted, to trace soapy festoons across the pane 
a moment later. 

As I looked, this human fly calmly stood 
his pole in an angle of his narrow quarters, 
pulled from his belt what appeared to be a dry- 
ing cloth, and then— 

I caught my breath. His head and shoulders 
began to tilt gut toward the street, farther and 
farther, until ‘he leaned-out at a distinct angle, 
clearly off of his equilibrium. There he stuck, 
motionless, for a moment or two, like a bar 
of highly magnetized steel. For the first time 
I noticed a tiny -black streak of something 
leading tautly from his belt to the window 
casing. Then I gave vent to an understanding 
“ Ah-h!” and came to realize, as the man far 
up there began to wield his cloth in a polish- 
ing movement on the glass, that it was on a 
mere one-inch life-line that this daring fellow 
was hanging between life and death. 

“ His life hung by a thread!” Here, right 
before me, I was seeing this favorite expres- 
sion of the novelist worked out almost liter- 
ally. I said, “If this man isn’t hanging over 
a gulf of death by something in the form of a 
thread, and not a great deal larger, then I'll 
eat dry crackers for lunch today.” 

I continued to watch him, and speculate, 
quite fascinated at his nerve. It struck me 
that it was better for me to be on that side of 
the street than right under him. It was nip- 
ping cold down here where I was, with a stiff 
wind blowing from the northwest. It must be 
bitterly cold, and the wind as cutting as a 
razor blade, thought I, up there where he was 
moored. Say! I knew it! Look at him, 
pounding his gloved hands against his sides, 
with long sweeps, like a teamster! Now he’s 
using the cloth again, and leaning on his tor- 
tured life-line to do it. ‘“ His life hung by a 
thread” indeed! A story-book hero’s life is 
tame compared to a window-washer's, when it 
comes to life risk, reflected I. The most ven- 
turesome of made-up heroes do well if they 
have a close shave every day of their lives. 
Why, these fellows are playing hide-and-seek 
with the Grim Reaper almost every minute of 
their long working day, week in and week out, 
in all kinds of weather. If that rope should 
ever break, if that hook or staple could ever 
pull out— 


From “ Work-a-Day Heroes” by Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser, published by the T. Y. Cro- 
well Co. 


“DAN BearD’s ANIMAL BOOK ” 

E found the footprints of a wildcat in 

the old wood road and everywhere about, 
Reynard, the fox, left his trail. Now, the 
interesting part about the fox’s trail was this: 
The fox had been pursued by neither man 
nor dog, there was nothing after it, yet every 
time we struck a fox’s trail we discovered that 
the hunting fox was just as cautious and 
adopted the same tactics as the one already 
described as those of the hunted for. Every 
muskrat house along the edge of the lake had 
been investigated by a fox, but in no case did 
the fox go directly up to the muskrat house. 
The tracks in the snow told us that he first 
circled around the snow-covered mound once 
or twice before he ventured to examine it and 
mark it with his private seal; neither did the 
fox follow a straight trail for any length of 
time. It was plain to be seen that the animal 
was constantly: avoiding some imaginary foe; 
he was trying to mislead possible pursuers. 
This it did by trotting along the center of the 
road, then suddenly making a side leap of six 
or more feet, then trotting along near the road 
and parallel with it; then out in the woods 
making a circle, coming back on his first 
tracks, following them back for a short dis- 
tance, then side leaping from them and con- 
tinuing along parallel with the other side of 
the road for some distance before he made 
another jump to the center of the road, to 
continue the journey. Whenever we found a 
fox’s trail, we discovered that it went through 
the same or similar manoeuvers. 

I must admit that the examination of these 
foxes’ trails in the snow proved a stronger 
argument to me in favor of animal autom- 
atism than any argument I have read in books 
or heard at lectures, for I suppose that any- 
thing that is done through habit is done more 
or less unconsciously and I really. do not be- 
lieve that the foxes who left their tell-tale 
tracks in the snow, deliberately reasoned out 
the subterfuges they adopted to mislead any 
possible foe, and I have not the least doubt 
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FOR THIS BOOK 





Stories of American 


‘ Inventions 
By Inez N. McFEe 
YW outD you like to be a great in- 
ventor like Edison or Wright? 
This book tells you how they did it—- 
and how the submarine was invented and 
the movies, the phonograph .and lots of 
things that somebody had to invent. 
The stories of these inventions are 
chock full of thrills, you’ll want to read 
them again and again. 
ASK DAD NOW 
he’ll be glad to get you this book. 


Net $1.60—Postage 10c. extra on mail orders. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 
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BULLY BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 


RAILROADS. By Irving 
Crump, Editor of this magazine. ~ 







Great stories of conductors, engineers, 
firemen, train crews, yard masters, wreck 
trains, railroad detectives: everything 
you want to know about railroads. 
Good illustrations, too. Price $1.65. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MAGIC. By 
Hereward Carrington. Easy to under- 
stand descriptions of all kinds of Tricks 
with Cards, Handcuffs, etc. Hindu Magic, 
Ventriloquism, Side Show and Animal 
Tricks. 130 illustrations. Price $2.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Send us the money 
or ask us to send the books C.O.D. If 
not entirely satisfied, you can have your 
money back. You can trust us. Estab- 
lished 1839. We refer you to anybody 
at Boy Scouts’ Headquarters. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
447 Fourth Avenue New York 


BOYS’ BOOKS 


Sailing Under Sealed Orders 


A Story of the Navigator of the “ Green- 
ville.’ By Commander Thomas D. Parker, 
U. S. N. (Retired.) 

** Sealed orders ’* always sends a thrill through 
every ‘* Jackie.’ ** What Port’? and ‘ What's 
up ’’ are two principal questions asked. ‘The author 














| knows what bere like and Uncle Sam's Navy is an 
| open book to bh 28 


6 pages 


The Suainie Wireless Operator— 
as a Fire Patrol 

Being the story of a young wireless ama- 

teur who made good as a Fire Patrol. By 

Lewis E Theiss. 

Interesting to young and old alike. The former 
will find interesting and thrilling experiences such 
as any two wide-awake young amateur wireless boys 
might bave, while older readers will enjoy the beau- 
tiful description of the great out-of-doors world 
which Mr. Theiss loves so deeply, and which he 
knows how to paint so well. 2 pages 


Hiking Westward 
Being the Story of two Boys whose ambi- 
tion led them to face Privations and Hard- 
ships in their Quest of a Home in the 
great West. By Roger W. Conant. 

To make a home for their mother fired two boys 
with an ambition and endurance which no hardships 
could lessen or weaken. It’s a true picture of the 
opening of the Great West. 


Postpaid price, $1.75 each 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





SURPRISE Boys a8 — —— and 
we w send you ar- 
PAC KAGE ticles—keep one free. 


Sell the rest for 10 cents each. When sold 
oon us $1.50. Keep $1.00 for yourself. 
TERN CONTAINER CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 





THE BOY SCOUTS’ LIFE OF LINCOLN. By 
Ida M. Tarbell. ll. by Irving — “ioe 
maps, piotographs, etc. Cloth 12 $2.0 

This is a bully yarn written for the Boy Scouts dl 

the author who has more Lincoln material and 

knows more about Lincoln's home and people than 
any other writer. 

THE SPLENDID WAYFARING. By John G. 
Neihardt, Author of The Song of Hugh Glass, 
ll With maps, documents, and many illustra- 
t $1.75 

Here foe the first time is told the story of the ex- 

ploits and adventures of Jedediah Smith and his 

comrades, the Ashley-Henry men, discoverers and 
explorers of the great central .oute from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean. 

TEAM PLAY. By G. G. Liver:aore, Author ‘of 
Take It From Dad, Frontisptece, cloth12mo, $1.75 

The story of the Owl and the Clan, some boys who 

made boarding school a particularly lively place. 

BROWN WOLF AND OTHER JACK LONDON 
STORIES FOR BOYS. Edited by Franklin 
pone Ill. by Bert Salg and Carton 
Moorep $1.50 

THE CASTAWAYS OF BANDA SEA. By 
Warren H. Miller. Jil. $1.75 

The Captain and his son George are captured by 

the Sea Dyaks of Dutch Borneo and their experi- 

ences are very exciting. 

MAJOR ROBERTS’ FAMOUS BACKWOODS 
TALES. New edition, each volume with eight 
illustrations,by Paul Bransom, dec. boards, $1.00 

Jim. the Story of a Backwoods Police Dog. Secret 

Trails. The Backwoodsmen. Kings in Exile. 

Neighbors Unknown. Hoof and Claw. Feet of the 

Furtive. Children of the Wild. 


Order at your local bookshop, or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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DAN BEARD 


Send for Your Free Copy of 


By DAN BEARD 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS 
Dan Beard knows what boys enjoy and gives in his new 
addition to the “Woodcraft Series” an entertaining and 
informative trip into the wilds. There is something new 
on-every page—incidents, adventures, and woodcraft;— 
stories of bears, wild cats, deer, opossum and all the small 
furry things that dash and scamper away ut the sound of 
man’s approach. Profusely illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF CAMPLORE 
AND WOODCRAFT 
Beginning with the making of many kinds of campfires, 
with or without matches, the author covers the intricacies 
of woodcraft in a way that will delight the heart of any 
lover of life in the outdoors, be he young or old. Dan 
Beard knows how to do things and make things. 377 
| OCT TO ee ee ee 3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS 
AND SYMBOLS 
Signals and signs of every kind are described and illus- 
trated. A useful and interesting book for boys and men. 
OOP Tr rere cr rr rs. $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTER- 
FLIES AND BEETLES 
“Dan Beard has invented a new method of studying 
natural history. He opens a door that will tempt every 
live boy into the fascinating world of natural history. 
A study of this book is entitled to rank as a pleasure.” — 
American Forestry. 280 illustrations..........- $3.00 
Write for Circular 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 








You’ll Want One — Sure! 


See page 45 
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; that a tame fox that never knew an enemy 


| 





would leave the same sort of a trail. 

From “ American Boys’ Book of Wild Ani- 
mals,” by Dan Beard, published by the J. B. 
Lippincott -Co, 


“ DRIFTWOOD ” 


SHUDDER ran through the boat, as of 

some thing dragging alongside. He 
stepped calmly out upon the stern deck, and 
closed the door behind him, that the light in- 
side might not blind him. 

He looked about, blinking. 
could see nothing in the black darkness. Then 
he saw water, faintly luminous amid black 
masses lying low on the surface. He looked up 
quickly. There ought to have been trees 
against the gray sky, but there were none. 

Miles away he saw a faint yellow light; no 
walls of clay sheltered the boat from the 
wind and there was no little bay! Gasping 
with astonishment, he climbed the six-round 
fixed ladder to the cabin roof and, standing 
there, looked around the horizon. 

He was in the middle of the Mississippi 
River. Miles to the right, miles to the left, 
miles away in any direction he might look, 
he could see, beyond whole sections of open 
water and flat acres of drift, the submerged 
woodlands of bottoms, the river banks two or 
three or four hundred feet high—so they 
looked—and great expanses of open water in 
which lone trees stood to mark places that 
on a hot summer day must offer grateful 
shade to cattle, or to grainreapers, or whoever 
came there when those bottoms were not cov- 
ered with ten feet or so of water. 

From “ Driftwood,” by Raymond 8. Spears, 
published by the Century Co. 


At first he 





“STORIES OF AMERICAN INVENTIONS” 

N incident in connection with the young 

inventor’s work in the office of the West- 
ern Union in Boston always makes the Great 
Wizard smile when it is recalled in his pres- 
ence. It had to do with a cockroach horde 
which nightly assailed the lunch table of the 
operators, and made sad havoc with the sand- 
wiches and wedges of pie and cheese. A 
chalk-line, red pepper, camphor gum, bunches 
of tansy leaves, and every expedient that could 
be suggested, held no manner of discourage- 
ment for the pests. Promptly at six-thirty 
every night they advanced in battle array and 
the whole office was in despair before them. 

Young Edison quietly detailed himself for 
scout duty as soon as he knew of them, and 
on his second night appeared with some tin 
foil and a roll of fine wire. Cutting the tin 
foil into narrow strips, he laid two rows 
of parallel border around the table-top where 
the lunches were placed, taking care to let 
neither line touch the other, and fastening 
them with tacks. Then he connected the lines 
of foil with two heavy batteries, and the 
whole interested office force gathered to wait 
the results, 

“To complete the circuit and set this unique 
little engine of death in operation it needed 
but a single cockroach to cross the dead line,” 
says one of the onlookers. ‘The advance 
guard came up the post at the southeast cor- 
ner of the room and stopped for a moment. 
Then he brushed his nose with his forelegs 
and started. He reached the first ribbon in 
safety, but as soon as his forecreepers struck 
the opposite or parallel ribbon over he went 
as dead as a free message. From that time 
until after lunch the check boys were kept 
busy brushing the dead insects to the floor. 
At midnight the cordon of dead beetles looked 
like a square made out of an old rope.” 

From “ Stories of American Inventions,” by 
Inez N, McFee, published by T. Y. Crowell Co. 


“ HicgH BENTON, WORKER ” 


ND now he passed into still another world 

of labor, a world that smelled of deep 
water, of bilge and open hatches, of oakum 
and pitch. A confused forest of masts and 
spars and rigging stood out against the sky. 
They made their way slowly along a cluttered 
water front of shipping. Coming to their own 
dock they passed under the open shed that 
protected waiting freight from the weather. 

The tractors were to be redirected—those 
of one size to one place, those of another size 
to another place, those of a third size to still 
another port. It was enthralling work to 
move among them and to have sturdy long- 
shoremen haul them out with hand trucks and 
dump them in specified groups on a cleared 
space of pier floor. The noon whistles blew 
and found them not half finished. 

They ate at a rough-and-ready water front 
restaurant that catered to the wants of hard- 
working, hungry men. Sawdust was kicked 
about the floor and the plates were thick and 
heavy. The wooden tables were scarred and 
grooved. Greasy cards, tacked to the wall, 
proclaimed what could be had. The waiters 
bawled the orders to a steaming section in 
the rear, and there short order cooks noisily 
slapped the food into the chipped and battered 
dishes. 

Steve smiled. From the quiet and leisure 
of Mrs. Bloodgood’s to this! A waiter slid 
his order across the table almost into his lap. 
He began to eat as heartily as any of the men. 

Mr. Stout gave a nod of approval. 


} 
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them are Scouts, and they solve difficulties 


Scout story ever written.” 


made good. 


have more grit than they expected. 


A party from ‘Woodcraft Camp” 


finds a mystery in the North woods. 


Scout mettle. 


Boy Scout Stories 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


The Most Popular Writer of Stories for Boys in the World 
These are stories of adventure by wilderness, lake and stream. 


of the Boy Scouts of America said recently that one of these books is 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net, each. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 


The story of a tenderfoot in a Scout camp who got a wrong start, but finally 


THE BOY SCOUTS ON SWIFT RIVER 


Three seasoned Scouts take a tenderfoot on a difficult trip. 


THE BOY SCOUTS ON LOST TRAIL 


THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


A winter in the woods, and how a New York newsboy proved himself of good 
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TEST CHARTS 


On 11 x 14 strong cardboard, 12 cents 
each—Tests, Merit Badge, Roster of 
Troop, and Attendance and Dues. 
(Stamps accepted.) Samples other help- 
ful forms for scout officials, 6 cents. 
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When the American Rifle team won their sweeping 
victory over the marksmen of 17 other nations at the 
Olympic Games held at Antwerp, July 29-August 24d, 
1920, very few of us were really surprised We have 
all come to think of Americans as “natural born” 
marksmen. But is this really true? 

From the very earliest days of our history, American 
boys have been taught how to handle a gun and shoot 
straight. Pioneer days have passed, but American 
parents still believe that some of the most important 
lessons of life are those that a boy can learn from a 
gun. 

One of the officers of the American Rifle Team, which 


won such a sweeping victory at Antwerp recently, 
wrote us: 
‘I do not think this training can be begun too 


early, both from the point of view of preventing 
accidents and the acquiring of habits of accurate 
and careful work.” 
Millions of American boys have had their first training 
in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. For over 30 
years it has been the favorite rifle for American boys. 


It looks like a real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, 
but is much safer as it shoots with compressed air 
instead of powder. 

The Daisy Pump Gun, shown The Military Daisy, 
in the picture below, a 50-shot a 50-shot repeater 
repeater, same pump action as with strap and re- 
in highest type of hunting movable bayonet, 
BUMS cvcvcccaccececescees $5.00 $5.00 

Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00 
Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy line 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. 8. A. 


There ia no better to give 
your boy a Daisy than this 
Chriatmaa It is a wift that 
will please him now, and bene- 
jit him in after years. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


LEE 


time 
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A Sign Up For 
The DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL and CAMP 


is the best Christmas gift Dad can give you. Tell 
him to write and find out what other dads think 


of it. Then you will 
BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, Hurrah! 


Use Coupon—Write to 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 

















Dusk gathered along the river, the forest 
of masts and spars faded out against the sky, 
the night shift came on—and still they 
worked. The rear wheels had been shipped 
separate and uncovered. They had to be re- 
arranged in groups to fit the shipment to each 
port. It was slow work. The ships’ bells 
were chiming ten o’clock when at last the 
job was finished. 

They picked their way back to the ferry, 
stumbling over coils of tarred rope. The 
Tarkan-Boylert Company had done its part— 
the steamer could sail. The cabin of the 
ferryboat held searcely a dozen people—men 
who had worked a long day and who nodded 
and dozed. Save for a droning cable car and 
a few hurrying pedestrians, Broadway was 
deserted. The street was now a slumbering, 
narrow canyon cut through crags of stone 
buildings, waiting for the first light of morn- 
ing to arouse it again to the rush of toil and 
the tramp of workers, 

From “ High Benton, Worker,’ by William 
Heyliger, published by D. Appleton & Co. 





““TRAILMAKERS OF THE NORTHWEST” 

HE effect of the work of beavers upon the 

contour and shape of the land was im- 
portant far beyond what is generally under- 
stood. There is hardly a stream in North 
America, north of Mexico, along which they 
did not live and labor, in many cases for 
countless generations. Their dams formed 
reservoirs which caught leaves and dead trees 
and débris of all kinds. These things in 
course of time would decompose and would 
form a deep vegetable muck. Thus, during 
the ages a land-forming process was going on. 
Ultimately the ponds would be transformed 
into swamps and these in turn into meadows, 


over which great forests might ultimately 
grow. In fact, millions upon millions of the 


richest bottom lands in the United States and 
Canada owe their existence to the labors of 
endless generations of beavers. 

On this subject Warburton Pike, in his fas- 
cinating book, The Barren Ground of Northern 
Canada, says: “On the second day we 
erossed (northwest of Great Slave Lake) a 
large prairie dotted with lakes, formerly the 
home of many beavers, and still bearing evi- 
dence of their labors in the long banks which 
served as dams and the huge mounds which 
were once their houses, The beavers have all 
gone long ago, and the ladies who wore the 
pretty fur-trimmed jackets in far-away Eng- 
land, too; but the beavers have left the most 
impression on the face of the earth. Wonder- 
ful moulders of geography they are; a stream 
dammed up in a level country forms a huge 
lake where the forest stood, the trees fall as 
their roots rot in standing water, and, if the 
dam be not attended to by the workers, a fer- 
tile grass-covered prairie takes the place of 
the lake.” 

A species of beaver inhabited Europe, and 
the fur of the animal was highly esteemed 
long before the discovery of America. The 
early explorers of America when they brought 
back beaver skins found a ready sale for them 
at high prices. The furs were of little weight 
or bulk in comparison with value, and this 
helped to make the development of the traffic 
practicable. The prices paid were even great- 
er, in real value, than those of to-day. Hats 
made of such fur came to be so greatly in 
demand that in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century a good “beaver” would sometimes 
bring ninety shillings, which is about twenty- 
two dollars and a half, and the purchasing 
power of money in those days was so much 
greater than now that this price was probably 
equivalent to at least a hundred dollars, 

To obtain the precious skins men penetrated 
vast distances into savage wildernesses, great 
companies were formed to engage in the trade, 
and nations even fought each other for the 
control of regions rich in furs. 


From “ Trailmakers of the Northwest,” by 
Paul Leland Haworth, published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co, 


Likes The Farm Best 
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HEY tell us that most farm boys are try- 
ing to get away from the farms these 
days: there is one at least who is not. 

Joseph Boland, Pioneer Scout, writes: 

“I like the farm and was raised on one. 
We just moved to town a year ago, and I 
don't like it. I like the out of door life best.” 

Joseph is wise. Farming is the most im- 
portant business in the world. And the out- 
of-door life is the best for anybody. 

Some day Joe will go back to the farm, no 
doubt. He may show the world how to make 
farm life what it should be, instead of let- 
ting the hard conditions drive him away. 

There is no reason why a Pioneer Scout 
should not grow up and build a farm house 
more comfortable than any city palace; plan 
farm work so that it is a pleasure instead of 
a burden ; organize his neighbors so that they 
who raise food shall say how much they shall 
receive for it, and not those who sit in of- 
fices, pass papers from hand to hand and col- 
lect large sums of money for services not 
needed by either producer or consumer, 


BOYS’ LIFE 











Seal 
Cofistmas Mail 


ONG ago, in the days when Arthur was king of 

England, people did not send their sons to schools 
such as boys attend today, but when they reached a 
certain age, placed them in the care of a knight who 
taught them the art of chivalry. Chivalry, then as 
now, meant protection of the weak and helpless, and 
particularly of women. When his training was com- 
plete a young man was knighted by the king and was 
sent out into the world to conquer evil and injustice. 
Today there is a new chivalry called the Modern 
Health Crusade, with more than 6,000,000 boys and 
girls enrolled. 


A Modern Health Crusader beginning his training 
in health knighthood becomes first a page, then a 
squire and later he is dubbed a knight. He must per- 
form eleven chores each day, such as playing out- 
doors, drinking no coffee, washing his hands before 
meals, and bathing frequently. If, after several 
months, he still performs these chores faithfully, he 
wins the highest honor he can attain, that of knight 
banneret. Each rank has its own badge or button, 
so that everyone may see how far a boy or girl has 
progressed in health chivalry. 


The work of carrying on the Modern Health 
Crusade is conducted by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. In order to raise funds for the growth 
of the movement, and for the purchase of supplies, 
the Association is holding its annual sale of Christmas 
seals in December. When state and local tuberculosis 
associations begin their campaign, a boy scout can 
encourage his family and friends to purchase Christ- 
mas Seals and explain the purpose of the little 
stickers. Scouts may be of help also in doing clerical 
and other office work for tuberculosis associations. 
Scout leaders, too, may be able to find time to aid the 
campaign. 


Christmas Seal Sristmas Mail 
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ORDER NOW FOR 
j CHRISTMAS 
‘ A stvrdy staff built especially 
for hiking, scouting, camping, 
boating, drilling, etc., 6 ft. long; 
ash handle; polished bronze head. 
Withstands pull of 800 Ibs.: weighs 
but 30 oz. Hundred uses. Pre- 
paid anywhere in U. S. on receipt 
of $1.50. If your dealer does not 
handle, order from Boy Scout Na- 
tional Headquarters, New York, or 
direct from manufacturers. 
KOKOMO BRASS WORKS 


Founders and Finishers 
Dept. 8. Kokomo, iInd., U. S. A. 
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WIRELESS CATALOG 
10c stamps or coin brings 100-page 
Catalog and hook-ups; places you 
on mailing list for regular bulletins 
with latest developments in wireless 
telephone and _telegraph. 

The Kuebler Radio Co. 
-IS2 Gibbs Bldg. , Toledo, Ohio 























JIM CRACK 
WIND MILLS 


These blacksmiths run in 
the slightest breeze. Made 
of galvanized steel. 
KESTOY SHOP 
Watsontown - Penna 








50 Cents 
Post 
Paid 
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Bc ANSONIA 
SUNWATCH 


B70 
[20 “or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to tell 
time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial. with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables. 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case, which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer. we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. C 


& 


99 John Street New York 











fast and high. long; single propeller 
type; strong and abaeds. The biggest value 
sport. uaranteed to fly. Send $1.00 right Pestpaid 
away and get yours by return mail. _ 


Get a Big, Fast, 24 in. 
Racing Aeroplane 
A CR ry mea ray 
Colo., and West, also in Canada, 
Ideal Airplane Supply Co. 


A real Racing Aesoplene that will fly far, sf] 
toall boys. Get one now; have days of | 
67 Nera aousen St. 







5e will bring you 
the 48 pp. catalo 

of IDEAL Mode 
Roseqrenes and 
Supplies postp'd. 



















Easy Money 


Make some easy money. Now is the time to 
start. Last year we had nearly a thousand boys 
working for us and those who worked hard for a 
few hours each evening after school made plenty 
of money for their Christmas gifts and, besides, 
were able to start nice little bank accounts. 
Your father, mother, teacher, and the business 
men of your town would be very proud of you 
if you would do this, and it would give you a 
splendid training for the future, when you enter 
the business world after you have finished school. 
Last year one of our salesmen made $3981.52 in 
10 months. Write and ask for our proposition 
to boys. We explain everything and tell you 
just how to go about it. It certainly will mean 
easy money for you. 
Extension Press Calendar Department 

536 E. Railroad Ave. Wilmette, Ul. 
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Canteen « of Fire 
(Continued from page 41) 
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Suddenly the boy thought of the stick; the 
fire brand that he held in his hand. It gave 
him courage. With a wild yell he leaped and 
whirled the burning club above his head aim- 
ing a blow at the big beast. The flaming end 
swept within a foot of the great animal’s 
face and with a snort it drew back. In that 
instant the hairy boy, still clinging to the 
lighted stick, bolted off through the fog ot 
steam, the wolf cubs at his heels. 

As swift as the wind he ran, and the giant 
mammoth, now thoroughly aroused, vented a 
! thunderous trumpet and raced after him witb 
an awkward shambling gait. 

Although he was clumsy and ponderous the 
mammoth covered the ground as swiftly as 
Og did, his long trunk reaching out before 
him ready to seize his victim the instant he 
came within reach. 

Had it been a long race Og most certainly 
would have been captured. He knew this 
too and he fled with swiftness borne of utter 
panic for he could hear the heavy thuds of 
ponderous feet close behind him, and _ the 
whistling, snorting of its breath seemed al- 
most at his back. But fortunately as he 
raced on through the steam fog there sud- 
denly appeared before him a great crevice rent 
in the hillside by the earthquake that had at- 
tended the volcanic eruption. It was like a 
deep but narrow wound in the hill, and Og 
knew that if he climbed into this the great 
mammoth could not follow. True. his snake- 
like trunk could reach inside but Og felt that 
if he could crawl beyond its length the anima) 


could not force his body into the narrow 
opening, 
With safety in sight Og leaped forward 


with renewed speed and literally hurled him- 
self into the crevice, the wolf-dog cubs falling 
over each other to scramble in behind him. In 
a panic all three struggled, stumbled and 
crawled over rocks and earth clods and forced 
themselves back into the deepest, narrowest 
confines of this crack in the earth. There in 
the darkness that was lighted only by the 
tiny tlames of the still burning torch that 
Og had clung to, they waited. 

Presently The Mountain That Walked, with 
thunderous tread and _ whistling breath, 
reached the crevice. For a moment the great 
beast stopped and peered inside. Then scent- 
ing his enemy within he reached his snaky 
trunk into the earthy cave, and groped about. 

The hairy boy and the wolf cubs shrank 
back trembling. To have this horrible thing 
within a few feet of their faces, was a terrible 
experience and for a time it shattered the 
courage of the trio. But when it became ap- 
parent that the animal could not reach them 
Og grew braver, so brave in fact that pres- 
ently he fell to shouting terrible insults at 
the beast and brandishing his fiery stick. 
Indeed he mustered the courage to crawl close 
; enough to the twisting trunk to jam the fire 
| stick into its folds. 

With a roar the trunk was withdrawn im- 
mediately and the hairy boy, laughing with 
glee, turned toward the cowering wolf cubs 
as if seeking their approval for his brave deed. 

But the smile on his face was transformed 
into an expression of horror, for as he looked 
toward the end of the crevice he saw to his 
consternation that the walls on either side 
were siowly drawing closer together. Clods 
of earth and heavy stones were falling, 
jarred loose by the slow but irresistible move- 
ment of the walls. The earth that had been 
pushed upward by volcanic action was slowly 
settling again. The crevice was closing and 
they would be buried alive, 


(To be continued in January Boys’ LIFE) 











How Giants Won 
World Series ti, 


other baffling 
pitching explained by Ed Walsh, Mathewson, Walter Johnson, 
ete. How to throw the famous fade-away, smoke ball, spitter, 
curves, and slow balls clearly explained in easy lessons 
by the world’s greatest pitchers, with over fifty pictures 
showing their seeret methods of gripping the ball, 
“winding up", throwing, ete. Complete course Given 
Away with every deck of the 

World’s Champion Base Bali card Game 
the game that enables you to play ball all winter, and 
gives you all the thrills of managing a game from the 
side-lines. Hits, strikes, balls, batting, and pitching 
averages—everything scored according to regular big 
league rules. Any number can play. Price $1. Be- 
come our agent in your city. Big profits. Send name and 
address with dollar bill today for game and pitching course. 
Dept. 68, Champion Amusement Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 



















00k Sent 
You can now learn 
gona. tp bane Bn art of mounting birds, 
yy etc. Learn at 
“The free book tell how. fount 
rat J 


ophias. 








CORNETISTS 

who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 

HIGH TONES or other troubles, 

send for “Book of Pointers.” Sent FREE. 

VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 
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Eagle Scouts of Toledo, ‘accompanied 
Scout Executive P. B. Samson and Scout- 
master Pierre Pasquier, former captain in 


the French Army. The party travelled in six 
canoes and made a 250-mile cruise down the 
beautiful Au Sable River to Lake Huron, 
camping en route. Three squads of four men 
each managed the culinary department, serv- 
ing in rotation. The food did not all come 
out of cans either, for the Eagles proved to 
be “ good, plain cooks,” even fancy ones at 
times when it came to biscuits and blackberry 
pies. There was plenty of opportunity for 
other forms of good Scouting, swimming, 
stalking, pathfinding and nature study being 
practised along the way. On one occasion 
when the party was divided semaphore mes- 
sages were exchanged between distant hill- 
tops. 

Another water hike was .conducted by 
Scoutmaster Hayman and his troop of Wel- 
don, N. C., who cruised down the Roanoke 
River through Albemarle Sound up the Pas- 
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This Christmas— 
an Iver Johnson 


Just what you’ve always wanted. Tell dad of the fun you 
could have, all the places you could go to—if you had an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. 

Tell 1 mother, too, how useful you’d be to her. You could do 
the errands in a jiffy. It’s the best Christmas present a fellow 
could receive. 

But be sure to ask for an Iver Johnson, the bicycle that gives 
years of service and real satisfaction. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver Johnson adult 
construction throughout. Seamless steel tubing; drop- forged 
Parts; two-piece crank set; perfect two-point bearings, both , 
cones on one axle, always in alignment; superb enamel and 
nickel finish; and the best equi ment—all make Iver Johnson 
the King of Bicycles. Unbeatable for looks, easy riding, speed, 
strength and durability. 

The least expensive of juvenile bicycles because they 

outlast all others, Made in both boys’ and girls’ models. 


‘Write today for free bicycle catalog “‘B” 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


.342 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


EDERAL 


BICYCLE TIRES 


H Boy, these Federals will 
stand anything.” 

It is that feeling of con- 
fidence on the part of boys and girls 
who ride bicycles that has built for 
Federal’s “Big Six” family of bicycle 
tires a position of leadership in the 
industry. 


t87t~— 1921 
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They are not only good to look at 
but they are great to ride on. Strong, 
extra-duty tread, so designed as to 
resist slipping and skidding, make wet 
roads nearly as safe as dry ones. 


It is hard to puncture FEDERALS 
as they wear like everything. 


Choose Federals for your bicycle. 





Pere, he eee 


The Federal Rubber Company 
Factories: Cudahy, Wis. 
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quotank River, through the Dismal Swamp 
ing the Bullseye Since 1864 Canal out to the ocean by Norfolk Harbor, in 
a 31x9 cruiser, built by the boys and Mr. 
Hayman, who is an experienced navigator as 
well as a pastor and a scoutmaster. This also rs 
was a three weeks’ trip with good Scouting 
crammed into every day of it. The launching 
of the cruiser with due ceremony as the first 
feature of the hike was attended by a large THINK a, 











group of interested spectators. OF IT! 


The third trip reported is the one taken in 





THEI OINGUNYEGE Var G 4 ]’ a motor boat by Troop 22 of Elmira, N. Y., 
: 2 through Seneca and Cayuga lakes. The boys ° 
Q ran a S had the exciting experience of passing through A Genuine 
x 


several locks, one of which at Seneca Falls 












































1H j ° lowered the boat about fifty feet. The trip 
# i est 1 t lasted only two and a half days, but it includ- Ca ali 
=| ed over 200 miles of travel through two of 
| the most beautiful lakes in the East, and in- : many 
i spired the whole group of voyagers to desire X | h Tr 
F “Son, I’ vebeen waiting until you to qualify as Seascouts without delay. y op one TO LEARN 
were old enough to appreciate a More Mothers go in for Scouting A real professional instrument, com- 
° . Pontiac, Mich., is developing several active ows x = 
real rifle—a Stevens Favorite— groups of scout mothers who are formed as plete _with mallets, floor rack, fibre 
the kind I gave your father auxiliary societies to promote Scouting in carrying case and a full Course of 
4 general and stand by individual troops in Instruction for plaving—all f 
a e : $ playing—a or 
= on his 12th birthday. particular. 
| , 2 Write today for full 
“Take it, Boy! Grow up to What Scouts are Being Asked to Do information regarding this $ 00 
a) e e P In New Britain, Conn., a troop of Boy fascinating instrument — ° 
it! Live up to it! It will teach Scouts has been asked to patrol a dangerous there is pleasure and profit 
. a crossing near a public school helping younger in it for you. 
you to shoot straight and live children to get over in safety. 
° 5) In Yakima, Wash., they gave scouts the 
straight. And that s the finest job of paging the doctors, whenever an emer- eR Cc. DEAGAN, Inc. 
ana ° ° gency call came in at the State Fair. , » 
Spirit of Americanism I could The Frances Willard Home in Oakland, sie ae ations 
i id Cal., had no men to call upon to clear the ™ P 
wish you. grounds and dispose of leaves. Consequently 1766 Berteau Ave., Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
S d al h they appealed fo the Scouts to serve as a 
tevens dealers everywhere “Junior White Wing” squad and make a — 
will be glad to show you the a Se va ee ieee WINTER SPORT and HEALTH 


with 


““Boy Scouts Don’t Cry’’ = eee en.nscee 


Stevens Favorite and other 

St d | The story came to us recently of a twelve- 
evens modelis. year-old Boy Scout who was called upon to 

submit to the painful operation of having his 

leg set, which had been broken in an auto- 





J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY mobile accident. Stoically the little chap bore 
Chi Falls, M the pain without a tear or moan, and later 

oe eT when the attending surgeon complimented 

Executive & Export Offices : 50 Church St., New York him upon his heroic self-control he said sim- 
Ouetaad db ply, ““I am a Boy Scout; Boy Scouts don't 

Ss soot — Ne York cry.” The incident is noteworthy, not only 
avage Arms rporation, iNew 1 or because it shows the youngster’s grit, but 





even more because he was consciously living 
up, even in the moment of stress and agony, 


EL 
2 hel to his conception of true Scouting. 
SNITIeS - oO ns - Fistois 
Help Push National Thrift Week 
The National Thrift Week Association is 


already making plans for national observance 
during the week of January 17-23. The Boy 


Scouts of America is one of the twenty-one 7 - 
national organizations which will co-operate AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
in this undertaking, with which every mem- COMMUNITY 


ber of this organization must be in hearty Boys, here’s your chance to make big money 
for Christmas. We pay 20% commission. 


A GOLD FILLED OR STERLING SILVER PENCIL ee a oe 2 ek ee ye Siggy mre Bese 
many more will be counted in as promoters WERN ROTATOR & MCHY. CO., INC. 


Let BOYS’ LIFE Furnish This Christmas Gift of the good work. It has been suggested that 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
scouts might be particularly interested in pita cin 


celebrating Benjamin Franklin’s birthday 



























































“The World’s Finest Lead Pencil” is the way the manufacturers describe (National Thrift Day), which comes January 
the “Nupoint.” The large size is 5 inches long, beautifully engine turned 17, the first day of National Thrift Week. The Plumb Official 
14K gold, or sterling silver, and has an eraser under the cap and a clip to : 5 Scout Axe 
hold pencil in pocket. The lead is easily inserted and pencil locks so lead Life, Star and Eagle Scouts Still Going Strong An tee 0 Boonton be creud 
can neither fall out nor rotate, break nor clog. The “ Nupoint” contains During the month of September the Na- ate pode A — eo 
no solder and can be completely taken apart and reassembled in less than tional records show 370 new Life Scouts, 353 siete hant wented. Blade hard- 
a minute! It is guaranteed unconditionally by the manufactuers; any part Star Scouts and 175 Eagle Scouts. In Sep- ened for one and one-half inches 
may be replaced in ‘i tember also 15,634 merit badges were award- from cutting edge. Will hold 
oo pe : a Dee rans : ed, as against 5,000 in 1920 for the same oR oD Bg 
You or your father will want the “big fellow” Nupoint—the one with month, thirst ae ~on rtd 
which this advertisement was first written in longhand. missionized (green), perfectly 7 
Boy Scout Boards Runaway Auto balanced. 
A quick witted and quick motioned fifteen- Ase omni 
year-old scout of the Bronx, New York City, with Sheath ..... $1.75 
recently leaped into a runaway automobile Sold by Hardware Mealers 
which was careening down a steep hill, and Everywhere 
by dint of driving it into a corner store saved Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
we _ the lives of some children playing directly in Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Mother W ill Like the Small One its course and prevented a collision with an- 
/ : j ; : : : : other automobile. 
There’s a dainty “ Nupoint,” 334 inches long, which, instead of clip and 
eraser, has a ring at the end. It has the same fine finish and mechanism as A Good Word for Scouts 
the big pencil. Just the pencil for Mother’s Christmas gift! During the State Convention of the American T h and L d {B 
Legion held in Newberry, S. C., last Septem- eac ers €a ers 0 oys 
. ber, Troop One of Newberry acted as guides Have n The Problems of Boyhood b 
~ 7 3 you see e y' y 
GET ONE OR MORE \V ITHOUT COST and ushers and served in other capacities Franklin W. Johnson 
: 3 , , : : during the occasion. So excellent was the It is the result of practical experience in boys’ 
Either of these valuable pencils will be given for selling two new yearly service rendered that Adjutant Jachles later wor 
subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price of $2.00 a year each (a wrote warmly in the praise of the scouts to Sy = with the problems common to boy life. 
total remittance of $4.00). Or, if you prefer, you may have this pencil for a ot i Bo we —~ pose ae mg ms Cloth $1.25 7 : id $1.35 . ” 
; r 2 Th re , : Py Py 35 ¢ f vena Oo e os _ By gratitude and ad- oO postpar 
=Ehy only one new yearly subscription, and 35c. (a total remittance of miration of the ability shown by the Scouts Paper 75c., postpaid 80c. 
Pe-Id)- during the convention.” Adjutant Jachles Do you want an interesting Course in 
. Ts - — desired to have one scout in particular, Cyril Bible Study? 
Or in Nickel Silver One Subscription Only Hutchinson, “commended for his courtesy, Wencumy something that will interest the 
. j . P ‘ 7 which in itself is characteristic of all good y of any age. 
The same pencils may be had in nickel silver finish (instead of gold or — i Wolte fer eur descsigtied dhedies 
sterling) for selling only one new yearly subscription. 
Note: All offers are for new (but not your own) yearly subscriptions only. The & Strennons Sob THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
renewal of any present subscription will not count. One hundred and sixty-eight Boy Scouts 5786 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








under Baltimore Council played an important 
Os . ° part in the Maryland State Fair, handling —— 
Address: BOYS LIFE (The Boy Scouts of America) traffic, acting as messengers and guides, find- MONSTER TOY BALLOON Round balloon inflates to 


ing lost children and rendering first aid. ship 11 x 40. (The ordinary circus balloon is 8 inches.) 4 Dandy 











200 Fifth Avenue, New York City Forty-one cases were treated oy the scouts | Christmas Gift. Fresh stock, no seconds. Both balloons post 
under the general supervision of Dr. Temanus, paid 25c silver. 
Merit Badge Examiner in First Aid. The Dee Ne ec ee tne, Seb 
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Play Your Way Into 
Popularity 
Make good money 

on side 
Be a Trap Drum- 
mer. Combine 

and 
Anyone 
} musicallyinclined 
;can become a 
Trap Drummer 
in a surprisingly 
short time—very 
little practice 
needed. Learn at 
home with a phonograph or player piano, then 
turn your evenings into pleasure and profit. 

COMPLETE Trap Drum Outfit $54.00 

with self instructor 
Outfit shown above includes everything you 
need. We guarantee satisfaction or refund your 
money at once. Order now or send for details. 
A REAL Juvenile Drum 
An honest to goodness drum at a price you can 
afford. Made with the same care and precision 
we put into our professional drums. Nothing to 
match it on the market. Size 44%x13 Orchestra 
Model; genuine calf skin heads. Every inch a 
real drum. 
Look at the Price!—S$@ .00 
Special Holiday Offer 

This Professional Model Drum offers the young 
man or boy the opportunity to develop his talent 
and ambition, and play his way into popularity 
and profit. 
Order your Trap Drum Outfit or Drum from 
this ad. now—before the Christmas rush—for 
immediate shipment. Examine and judge for 
yourself. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Nt No. Lincoln St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“EVERYMAN” 
RADIOPHONE RECEIVER 


Listen to music, speeches, lectures. Get time 
signals; sport and political news, weather and 
crop reports, ete., before released by the press, 
as sent out daily by radio telephone stations. 
No knowledge of radio or code required. Instruc- 
tion and entertainment for the whole family. 









Radiophone Receiver} 


is designed to receive all radio telephone broadcasting sta- 
tions,as we jaland stations. Made of fin- 
















t terials. walnut finish case; weight 5 ibs. lo Mast 
voanire /. wi joo, 00. Aerial equipment $6.50 extra ea 
ni 


required. Pri : : . 
bellostalied in Shea guaranteed. 
De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 


1391 Sedgwick Ave. 
New York 









DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We willhnot give you any grand prize if you answer 
thisad. Nor will we claim to make goo rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with @-successfuf cartoonist, so you can ‘make mon- 
ey, send a copy of this picture, with 6c in s . for port- 
folio of cartoons and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
848 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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are fast and made to last: 
they are quality tires of which any 
boy can well be proud. They will 
add speed and value to his bicycle, 
whether new or old. oice of six 
different styles, all with distinctive 
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non-skid treads, exception Rollfast 
Road Racer.—$2.50 and $5.00 each. 
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| gray ine which the bright planet faded like 





scout hospital tent was the only one on the 
grounds. Keeping track of the kiddies was 
perhaps the most strenuous of the labors de- 
volving upon the scouts as some fifteen or 
twenty little tots were lost every day of the 
fair, among the daily throng of 20,000 people. 


A Visitor from the Orkneys 

J. E. Rockliffe, Scout Commissioner of the 
Orkney Islands, visited the National Council 
Headquarters last month, Commissioner 
Rockliffe crossed as a Seascout, though he is 
over fifty years old, in order to acquire a 
wider knowledge of seamanship on the high | 
seas so as to be a better instructor when he ! 
went back to his boys. He was chaplain to~% 
the Fleet during the war at the famous Scapa 
Flow but he is much prouder to claim the 
fact that Patrol Leader Mooney, who was 
chosen for the Shackleton Expedition among 
the thousands of applicants, was one of his 
boys and a “splendid” one, too, he says. 
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President fora 
X’mas Present 
(Continued from page 11) 
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ing him with his eyes. He stopped, wheeled 
around, and then the two instinctively sought 
each other again. The President came back, 
the boy went forward. This time each held 
out both. hands, and as each looked once more 
into the other's eyes a world of complete 
understanding was in both faces, and every 
looker-on smiled with them. 

“ Goodby, Curtis,” came at last from the 
President. 

“Goodby, Mr. President,” came from the 
boy. 

Then, with another pump-handly shake and 
with a “Gee, but he’s great, all right!” the 
boy went out to see the cinnamon-bear at the 
“Zoo,” and to live it all over in the days to 
come. 

Two boy hearts had met, although one of 
them belonged to the President of the United 
States, 
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Star of the East 
(Continued from page 5) 

MMA OUTIL TUTTO OL 
Mule kicked me while I was filling it. 
Fire — went — out. We—used — wagonwood. 
Lucy couldn’t—chop any.” 

‘“Humph! It'll be light in half an hour. 
I'll see yore wife first. Then I'll fix yore 
leg. Go easy on the water, kid. Don’t for- 


get the mules.” 
Hie disappeared around the back of the 
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wagon. Curly heard the creak of wood as 
he crawled in, the low, reassuring tones of 
his voice, the weak answer of a woman. | 
Then he busied himself giving water to the 
girl and the man. The latter swallowed a 
little and lay down again. The girl—Curly 
figured she was about half his own age— 
talked softly. 

















Vi 
; Lays youshall have bicycles 
4, _ for Christmas” 


‘*When I was a boy,”’ says Father, ‘‘my 
bicycle was the biggest thing in my young 
life. I'd just love to ride again, and per- \J 
* haps I will. 


















‘s] ‘You will get even more fun out of it than 
I did, for the bicycles I'll get you will be 
ubetter built, stronger, lighter, easier and 
safer to ride. _ That’s due to the New De- # 
parture Coaster Brake, that wonderful in- 
vention which everybody says is the heart 
of any good bicycle. 
























“*Yes, I agree with you that we could not 
find better gifts for you this Christmas than 
bicycles, because they really keep you 
healthy while you’re having your fun.’’ 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


\ | New Departure 
\’ Coaster Brake 


, “The Brake that Brought the Bike Back” 
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“Did Queenie find you?’ she asked. 
“ Where?” Curly answered her in the same 
tone. The accident had happened early the 
day before, he discovered. The dog had been 
dispatched just after sunset. 

“Dad, he was awful sick,” said Lucy— 
she had told him her father’s name was 
Lee—“ Mother, she’s bad, too. She made 
me come out here to be with Dad. She 





wanted him to take some of the water but 
he wouldn't. Mother prayed and I did, too, 
but I thought God must be too busy.” 

“T reckon he wasn’t,” said Curly. 

“No. Do you suppose Santa Claus ever 
comes to the desert? I forgot toe hang up 
my stocking, after all. Did you know it 
was Christmas Day? Did you hang up your 
stocking?” 

“I'm wearing mine,” said *Curly. 
too» busy to take ’em off.” 

Overhead the stars were-paling, the sky 
back of Esqueleto* was changing to silver 


“I was 


a wraith. It disappeared, the sky flushed 
pink, turning to gold. The sun showed 
through the triple notch, leaped above it in 
a bound and illumined the desert. The man 
stuck his head out of the’ wagon, through 
the opening that had been gathered by a 
cord. 

“Lee awake, kid?” he asked. 

“TI think he’s asleep.” 

“ All right. Son, you and Lucy go off to 
that scrub stuff yonder and gather firewood.” 

The girl went willingly and Curly talked 
to her about Sabio and the sheep, also about 
breakfast, when she introduced the subject.” 

“We've got things to eat,” she confided. 
“Only we didn’t have any water left. How 
far is California?’ she demanded. “ The 
other side of where you came from?” 

They were bound for the Imperial Valley, 
it seemed, where her father’s brother was a 
prosperous farmer who had written to them 
to come on from Texas where things had 
gone badly with them. 

“TI wish you’d come too,” she said. “TI 
like you, Curly Reynolds.” 

She was a dear kid, he told himself, blue- 
eyed and golden haired, tanned by the trip, 


Yoti can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

— -—— By. A. | a * _ p I 

cured myself after stammerin yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
S35Bogue Bidg., 4147 N. tile St., indianapolis. 











of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 


9 have Marble’s goods—order by mail 





Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn te play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 
EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 

Just use the coupon below and we with send you 
our FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 


boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun-pizying 
the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 
of quality with Golfers for over 
twenty years. 

“Make Records with MACGREGURS” 







you need real tools on a hike or in 

camp—Marble’s Equipment will be 
your greatest pride and the envy of all 
the fellows. Ask for Marble’s catalog 


Knives, Gun Sights and Cleaners, Com- 
asses, Fish Gaff, etc. Most stores 


if you can’t find what you want. 


Waterproof Matchbox 
Keeps matches dry, even under water 
—always have a light for the camp fire 
if youcarry one. Seamless brass, nickel 

plated, size of 10-gauge 
Shell, 60c. 

Woodcraft Knife 
A great knife for every 
outdoor use. > 

netrating point, curved 
lade of finest steel, back 
an or geanaemaaasy 


























MARBLE ARMS 





MFG. CO. 
Delta Ave. 
Mich. State 
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Wat 


Comfortable Necessities 
for Scouts—Eventually— 
Why Not at Christmas? 


503 Scout Hat, new snappy 


| rrr $2.25 
647 Scout Winter Shirt, heavy 
a a i wr atl 1.75 


649 Woolen Shirt (U. S. olive 
drab sporting flannel)... 3.50 


594 Scout Sweater, all wool 


and well knit .......... 4.00 
645A New Wool Coat of 20 oz. 

rer 7.75 
651A New Wool Breeches to 

ESE Pare 5.75 
645 Regular Khaki Coat...... 3.00 


651 Regular Khaki Breeches... 2.00 


(Complete official outfit can be ob- 
tained according to number of 
articles selected at a cost of $8.00 to 


$10.00.) 
Res 
Is He Musical? Well 
Then— 


1066 Drum Fife, Brass, Nickel 
Plated, Key of C........$1.00 


1067 Fife, Brass, Nickel Plated, 


EE ine acacia nips 1.00 
1072 Snare Drum, Maple Shell, 

le i668 ease eae aos 9. 
1075 Snare Drum, 16” size, 

Maple Shell............ 11.00 


1190 Professional Model Drum, 
Nickel Plated Shell, 15’ 


Ere 
1415 Bugle, with Tuning Slide, 
EE nba ckscgans 5 


THIS SEEMS 

TO BE 

THE ONLY 
WAY 

TO FILL Iv 



























Jimmie’s F oot- 
less StocKing! 


Wt 


A Christmas Story 
with a bully moral 


HY they call leggings “footless stockings” 
is beyond me. But it was lucky for Jimmie 
that they did. He happened to notice the 


word in a Scout Supply Department Cat- 
alog. Before you could say Jack Robinson a great 
idea was born in his mind. This happened in the 
Summer, mind you. 

His mother thought Jimmie was sun-struck 
when he asked her to buy him a pair of footless 
woolen stockings in the Summer. Of course, 
she refused and told Jimmie if he wanted 
footless stockings or anything else for 
Scouting, to goearn the money and buy 
them! That's what Jimmie’s mother 
always tells him when he wants 
something for Scout activities. 

So Jimmie turned to and 
earned the money and got 
what he wanted. Presently 
he sent in his order for 
footless woolen stock- 
ings in the middle of 
the Summer. They 
passed the order 
from one to an- 
other in the 
Supply De- 
partment 


in New 

York asacu- 
riosity, a hot 

wave phase of 
Jimmie’s’ mind. 
They wrote to Jim- 

mie about it, thinking 
there was some mistake, 
but Jimmie insisted, so he 
got his stockings. 


CHAPTER II 
HE night before Christmas 


Jimmie hung up one of his 
footless stockings. (This was last 
year, you understand.) 

On oné he pinned an envelope addressed, 
“To dear Santa Claus.” 

Inside the envelope his astonished and 
dismayed father and mother found a Scout 


catalog. 
CHAPTER III 

UR readers already have discovered that Jimmie 

is a very far-sighted boy. He knew his foot- 
less stocking would not do him any good in Summer 
and he knew it wouldn’t do him much good that 
Christmas. He was willing to wait an additional 
twelve months for results. Furthermore, a boy 
of Jimmie’s characteristics would naturally have a 
Dad who could take a hint. 


CHAPTER IV 
(To be continued after December 25, 1921) 


ae 


Editor’s Note.—For the benefit of readers of 
the above thrilling story, I am letting you have 
an advance peek at some lists of Christmas 
gifts that Jimmie’s father had mimeographed 
and sent around to the Dads of all the scouts 
in his neighborhood a month before the follow- 
ing Christmas—that is to say, this Christmas. 


a 


Footnote—Private remark to Scouts: 

Do you happen to know that very acceptable presents for 
parents and sisters and friends who are not scouts, are a Boy 
Scout Statuette, No. 5088, in ivory, $6.00; No. 5089, in bronze 
finish—$6.75; No. 5090, in copper finish—§6.75; And beau- 
tiful Rockwell pictures—Nos. 534]-2-3-4, al 18c each, and 
watches, and the American Flag, and a number of other articles? 


These and two thousand more, ready for prompt 
despatch anywhere. Scout's own copy of the New 
beauty 1921 Catalog (troop reference copies will be 
supplied to Scoutmasters free) call fora dime to cover 
postage, etc.; but don’t hesitate, it seems as though 
it would be surely worth it. 
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Every Scout 
Wants These 
Accessories for 
his Active Scout 


Work 
1004 Official Scout Knife ....... .$1.50 
1002-3 Axe and Sheath............. 1.50 
1001 Mess Kit, of four pieces. 1.80 


1459 U.S.A. Mess Kit (fry pan and cover) -60 
1200 Wear-Ever Aluminum Cook Kit, 


complete field outfit........... 3.50 

1466 Wear-Ever Aluminum Canteen; 
khaki cover and strap.. 3.00 

1219 Vacuum Food Canteen (for hot 
or cold foods and liquids) . . 4.00 

1404 Combination Knife, Fork and 
Spoon, aluminum............. 1.00 
1330 Wire Grate, size 10’’x14”.......... -75 

1008 Telegraph Instrument for Morse 
sending and receiving. 3.00 

1161 Flashlight, three colors, for night 
— i Saree aA eRe) Sore -75 


1198 Delta Camp Lamp, range 200 ft... 1.35 
1292 Carbide Auto Light, improved 


EE ELIS 1.25 
1178 First-Aid Emergency Case, pock- 

MN Ries Cons aie Lc, aa die pars -75 
1186 Small Pocket Tool Kit........... 2.25 
1481 Tool Kit, in roll (13 pieces)....... 6.00 
1202 Compass (Leedawl), metal case, 

TS eee eee .. 226 
1303 Featherweight Shelter Tent 6.50 
1434 Rover Pack, for carrying <a up 

to 50 Ibs... . 5.00 


es 


For Dress-Up 


320 Jewelry Set, Sterling Silver Scarf 
Pin, Cuff Links, Tie Clasp with 
First Class Badge.............. $1.00 
325 Jewelry Set, Sterling Silver Scarf 
Pin, Cuff Links, Tie Clasp with 


Tenderfoot Badge.. 1.00 
321 Sterling Silver Ring First Class. 1.00 
322 Gold Filled Ring Scout 1.25 
323 Solid Gold Ring Emblems_ 6.00 


1379 Sterling Silver Day-Nite Strap 
Watch. .10 
1380 Nickel Day-Nite Kitchener’ s Strap 
ree F3 5.00 
313 First Class Watch Fob... ........ 2.50 
655 Khaki Silk Handkerchief 25c each 
$2.75 dozen 


For Special Needs 
AT VERY SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PRICES 


1191 Signal Disc, for self-instruction 
semaphore of Morse........... $ .10 

1467 Belt Pouch, U. S. A. model, of very 
heavy khaki duck.............. 15 

1435 Air Pillow, 5’x6”, waterproof and 
comfortable . ig 


SA ee Se) as 6.00 

1444 Sees lengthens to 16’’, mag- 
eg ree 7.00 

1258 Candle Lantern, Stone bridge 
Folding. Doesn’t blow out.... .90 

1302 Blanket Roll Straps, set of 3 with 
patent buckles................. -40 

1370 Pocket Magnifier, small size with 
powerful lens. 2.00 

1371 Pocket Magnifier, oval shape, sin- 
Es 0k i906 ss Be RRR 2 1.50 


1471 Luminite Watch, boy’ s size of a 
practical day and night watch. 2.00 


Scout Supply Department 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 





( 24 HOUR ) 
SHIPMENTS 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Clie va:tihactsyt! 
Genuine Leather 





patties Absolutely | FREE 


(City 30c. St. No. 30c. fmeaye Or Monogram 40c Extra) 


Christmas gift, ith your er ie name, 
any emblem or monogram you may select. We Ne bave 
over 100 differentemblems. Take your choice. 


Send No uate 
psu are 
peace 

















Send me your, » Lent T ofimericee 1921 

Pe Bee and Yew Ba Fd have 

checked bel om iti amet more than sa’ will return the 

r retura | my money, 

Name.. Crm) 5 ee 

St. No. . J O 80c extra 

Cprcvccccccccocccccccccccces MMB sccccoces C) Seexizn 

Emblem ; seeseeee O ac extra 
Be eure to check color of p etbook, and ¢ you wish 





&<>@, Signal Flashlight 
Without Cost 


A three-color flash- 
light which can be 
used for signal pur- 
poses. A strong red, 
white or blue light 
can be _ obtained at 
will. Easily carried 
in the pocket. Can be 
used for all odaiatan purposes of usual 


flashlight. 
GIVEN! 

Given for selling and sending one NEW 
yearly subscription (not your own or any 
renewal) for Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts 
magazine. Price $2.00 a year. Address 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. See page 45. 











BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 


easily prepared from our catalog of ter =: 
Drills, Songs, Exercises, etc. Get the 

Scout Song, ‘‘Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking 
Today?” 35 cents; also play, ‘‘ Manito’s 
Moccasin,” 35 cents. Send for free cata- 
log. 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 

Franklin, Ohio, 
Also Denver, Colorado, 944 So. Logan St. 


















Only a few of these lamps left. 
as qearehiie’ t. Can be carried 
on belt. Ever Scout peeds one. 

Sc.; Nickel-Plated 60c. Postpaid. 
LAMPS for XMAS PRESENTS 
Write e for illustrated ofpoutar of Baa 

lanterns for all pu: 
WOLF SAFETY LAMP iP CO. 
227 Grand Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


rill 
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EARN $35 TO $150 A WEEK 

Learn Mechanical Drawing. Complete 
Course in short time. Easy payments. 
Diploma when qualified. No interference 
with present occupation. Uncrowded field 
with more positions than we can fill. 
Albany Institute Mechanical Drawing, 
Dept. A, Lock Box 84, Albany, N. Y. 








FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL, helping me ad- 
vertise my wonderful new individual sleeping tent 
for scouts, weighing two pounds, NO POLES, and 
advertising my delicious Oranges, I will give $10.00 
in cash, a box of oranges and opportunity to make 
a nice sum. Wish nothing from you but honesty, 
a good recommendation and your parents’ permis- 
sion. 12 to 20 years age. A wonderful, pleasant 
work and opportunity. Write for free plan. 


GEO. ANDREWS, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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strangely matured and precocious, but 
charming in her innocence and faith towards 
the world and everything that lived in it, 
whether. it walked, or ran, flew or swam or 
simply grew. 


A= full of wood they turned back to 
the wagon where the man was bending 
over Lee. 


“He's fainted,” he said to Curly. ‘‘ Just 


as well. I've got to set his leg. You'll have 
to help me. Don’t believe he’s hurt inter- 
nally. Lucy, your mother wants to see you. 


She’s got a Christmas present for you.” 

“Is it a doll?” 

The man grinned. Curly had noticed his 
changed quality of speech, now he was sur- 
prised at the quality of his smile. It was 
repeated in his eyes, it wiped all evil from 
his face. 

“It surely is, Lucy. Opens and shuts its 
eyes. And, by and by, it’s going to walk. 
Not much on talking yet but it'll improve. 
Your mother wants you to help to name him. 
Now, son,”"—as Lucy climbed into the wagon 
at the back, “I'll tell you what I want you 
to do. Soon as we've got the splints on him, 
we'll put him up in the wagon. Then we'll 
start a fire and eat, then we'll hitch up and 
then I'll leave you to drive them through 
the Pass to Vega. Think you can manage 
the mules?” 

“I—I guess I can—but you?” 

“I’m way behind time as it is,” said the 
man. “I’ve got to hustle. I’m going back 
up the cliff where we came down and then 

” He broke off and began to 
fashion splints with his knife from a wagon 
board. The man seemed very sure of his 
work, Curly noticed. Lee came back to con- 
sciousness and they gave him a little water 
before the man carefully felt his body over. 

‘You're lucky,” he said. “You're all 
right inside. There’s a doctor at Vega, I 
reckon. You’d better lay up there for a 
while, Best for your wife, too. Now you 
get us some grub, kid. Maybe Lucy’ll help.” 

Now Curly saw the man in the full light 
of day. His face was far from prepossess- 
ing, it was stamped with loose living, his 
mouth was sensuous and cruel. Yet it 
formed in a real smile and the dark eyes 
gleamed reassuringly. As he ate hurriedly 
he glanced furtively, anxiously from time 
to time towards the Agrio range as if he 
expected something to appear in that direc- 
tion and dreaded it. Lee swallowed some 
coffee. Lucy took some in to her mother. 
They heard the fant wail of a child that was 
speedily hushed. 

*“ Lee’s map shows water in Paso Robles,’ 
said the man. ‘ You can make the seven 
miles easy enough, kid. I'd unhitch if the 
mules behave. Wouldn’t wonder but what 
they would after they get watered. And 
I'd camp till noon if I were you. Give the 
mules a good rubdown. You can make Vega 
all the easier. Ought to get there by sun- 
down and see the folks here fixed up. You 
may meet somebody. Someone might sight 
the wagontop and ride out. Get them to 
help with the mules.” 

“You're not coming with us?” 

“I’ve got a previous engagement,” said 
the man roughly. His voice changed with 
his manner, he relapsed into the character 
that had appeared at Copa Fresca. “If you 
think you owe me any thanks, you can for- 
get you ever saw me. Sabe?” 

Lee, his face pale and gaunt with pain, 
his eyes bright with fever, nodded his un- 
derstanding. 

“T’ll do just that,” he said. 
know your name.” 

The man was looking keenly towards the 
high peak of Agrio where the Passtof the 
Oaks, El Paso de Robles, opened. He an- 
swered without turning. 

‘Call me Sage,” he said. 
for a doctor, a desert doctor. Kid, I’ll help 
you hitch first. I'll take a canteen and some 
grub. And, if you’ve got any baccy, split 
with me, will you, Lee.” 

When the mules stood hitched and rest- 
less, as if they vaguely scented water, far 
off, the man who called himself Sage bade 
them a curt goodbye. Lee had insisted upon 
giving him a pair of boots and, with his 
feet protected, he struck briskly out west- 
wards, towards the place where he and 
Curly had descended. A trail of blue smoke 
came from his pipe. Curly saw a puff of 
it hang and vanish as Sage disappeared be- 
hind the rounded shoulder of a dune. Then 
he was gone, 

“ Ain’t he aay with us?” Lucy wanted 
to know. “ Why 

“ He’s got rik other place to go,” Curly 
told her. 

Lucy pondered, her blue eyes round with 
surmise. 

“Do you reckon he’s some sort of a Santa 
Claus?” she asked. 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” Curly answered. 


“Td like to 


“Good name 


N hour before noon, well into the throat 
of the Pass, the mules broke into a trot. 
Curly caught the glint of water beneath live- 
oaks. He strove to restrain the thirsty 
beasts with all his strength. There was no 


Just the cap for he-man sport! 
there’s nothing like the good old Ace Cap. 
over forehead, ears and back of the neck. 
It’s so light and close clinging you forget you have a cap on. 
the weather’s milder you can turn it up and wear just like a skull cap. 
There’s a color or combination of stripes that will suit you to a ““T.’’ 
Pick out the color or stripe you want at your dealer’ s and see how snappy 
you look in this cap. 

If he shouldn’t have Ace Caps just 2 now, send us his name and we'll 
send you illustrated folders showing Ace Caps and tell you just where 
you ¢an get ’em. 


THE LION KNITTING MILLS COMPANY 
West 25th Street 
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Knitted 
Caps 


ACE-és" 


For hunting, hiking or outdoor games 


It fits warm and cozy all 


And when 


Cleveland, Ohio 








And if you like extra protection for your throat 


and neck in real cold weather here’s a cap that’s 
just right—the Ace Adjustable Muffler Cap. 


























ATTENTION!! 


Golfers, Motorists, Outdoor Sportsmen! 


Get the Latest Scientific Educational | Timepiece 
“Tells the time by the sun” 


The Ansonia 


SUNWATCH 


A Compass and Sun Dial in One 


DAN BEARD, 


would like to see every Scout have one in his possession, 
because he could not use it without gaining useful knowl- 
edge of the Sun, the variations of the Compass and the 
principles of a Sundial.’ 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT LASTS 


The SUNWATCH, 
springs to break, no wheels to clog and no cleaning 


expenses.” 


Made by the Ansonia Clock Company of beautifully finished 


solid brass and 


ANDREWS, 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 500 5th Avenue (Suite 707) 


BOY SCOUTS, 


National Scout Commissioner, says: “¥ 


It Fits the Vest Pocket 


» “The Tickless Timepiece,” has no 


distributed by 


HOLLINWOOD & McNICOLL 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
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Standard Visible Werle 








Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many of the younger 
successful newspaper artists 
earning from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned to 
draw through the Landon 
Course. Landon Picture Charts 
make origina! drawing easy to 
. Send sketch of Uncis 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 
of the work of successful boy ~~ 
students which will show possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL, 796 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ote] 
real trail, only the ghost of ancient, never , 
much used road. Soledad was never a popu- | 
lar traverse even in early immigration days. 
The man who called himself Sage had man- 
aged, with Curly’s assistance, to get Lee 
r into the wagon bed beside his wife where 
oO he had made them as comfortable as possi- 
ble with quilts and blankets. Curly strove 
to eliminate all rough jolts and bumps for 
them, weighed down by his responsibility, 
awed at the thought of the new life he was (YV UF 
oO e a er | bearing out of the desert. The mules broke 5 : 
into a run as he sawed at the reins and e " 
pulled on the lines while he set one desperate r 
| foot on the brake. Lucy, beside him on Tt Feels Better Already! 
| the wagon box, reveled in the excitement Sloan’s gets right down to the 
Cou & | without thought of danger or discomfort to aching spot, whether sprain, 
| her parents, strain, sore muscle, etc., an 
_But Curly, knowing that hames and pole ap wy ey eget Sas 
would — = mules reaching eth: eomeg rubbing, it penetrates. 
eal ine = e easily, thoug they were not checked-up, 
OR A LONG TIME requests have come in to the Supply feared that they ni drag the wagon into At all druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40 
Department for a woolen scout uniform. The need for wae Mii pears moat it. R. Ry 
—s 6 6 vegan to sway a e@ as it reache e 
such an official uniform was well understood. The National | and Casty enw that the water lay tm & peel | 
Outfitters were authorized to find a desirable weight and among rocks that might easily upset the - 
grade of cloth, and to produce a crackerjack coat and breeches after oS By Bn aor aa tae Ronen 
the pattern of the official new model scout uniform. metal. 
Suddenly two men rode out from the oaks 
| ahead and turned in towards the mules. 
HIS finally has been accomplished, and the They seemed to grasp the situation. The 
result is a Dandy Suit. The cloth adapts | riders converged on the team, riding in 
| . es . . Y ~ ° close, grasping the bridles. The mules slack- 
itself just right toa NATURAL FIT of ened a little, Curly managed to set down the 
: « ’ 3 anhas « 
the body. It is a very handsome cloth: 20-oz. | brake and get it into a notch. The two men 
fine O. D. Melton. You wouldn’t ask for | threw the weight of themselves and horses 
better goods for service or for looks. We can against progress and the wagon came to 
guarantee not only that this cloth looks well, a —— ten feet _ the wenet, | 
. ¢ 73 , 7 ne o the men wore a star on Ss heavy 
but that it will wear splendidly. flannel shirt. Both carried pistols, one had 
| a carbine in a sheath. The man with the . 
HE garments are, of course, made | star spoke. di Meee pete Reclaimed Army Goods = 
I up in the largest plant in the ae runnin’ away with you? direct from U.S.Quartermaster. 
: cP A 3 r4 ryin’ to,” said Curly. He was not un- Every article positively guaranteed. 
sf world devoted to the making of | mindful of that star and his brain quickly d f Bargains 
uniforms, that of our National Outfit- | connected it with Sage. ‘Had trouble in Hundreds o g : 
ters, Sigmund Eisner Company, Red the desert,” he said. “Ran out of water, WintesConte, Arup Btaninete chirtesiecerelncoete 
Bank, N. J., makers of the very best for = thing. Rove en sotey St a army tents, paulins, all at prices way below cost. 
rade uniforms for the U. S. “You come across Soledad? Where you SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK fully 
, vee and Navy, the Boy Scouts headin’ for?” Lucy spoke up: SEND TODAY iiocrateas contains prices of 
of rN am a'f * 3° aaa “We're going to California. Me and my DEPT.127 
of J merica, ang tor civic Orgam mother an’ my daddy with the new baby an’ CARNIE-GOUDIE co., Kansas ITY, m0. 
zations. The garments are care- Curly.” The rider looked into the interior World's Largest Dealer in Army Goods Bee 1508} 
fully cut, stitched with fine thread, of the wagon through the opened hood, 
closely, all seams are piped and drawn back for coolness. From the saddle — 
the wrists of the coat are lined. he could get a fair view of the interior. His 
look was careless. Curly wondered whether 
Lee and his wife were asleep. 
HE pattern of both coat and “Help him handle those mules to water, 
breeches is, as above stated, Lem,” said the man. “Better unhitch an’ 
that of the official new let ‘em stand a bit, son.” ” 
model Boy Scout uniform. The “TI was going to camp here for a while, 

: , . ere | Curly answered. ‘ We're going through to Every boy likes to create, 
suit will be found a great addition Vega.” Gonstruct and plan, Lets 
to the Scout’s equipment in cold | “Daddy hurt his leg,” piped up Lucy. pe 
weather States for hiking, camp- | “We're going to see a doctor.” ary keen cating aod inde- 
ing and for general wear. In the “ How?” excellent hand saws. 
coldest sections of the country “Mule kicked him,” said Curly. The man cane uf Sneak onacibte tol Steel Pedend ent te teat 

: : wenden s . re hesitated as if about to offer aid, then seemed and consists of one 10 inch Panel Saw, ‘one 10 inch Back 
these new garments, with woolen - Saw, one.12anch_ Com wa: 

: L: i rie 7 to change his mind. His companion dis- few eTislie all three blades. 
scout shirt and sweater and woolen mounted and assisted with the thirsty mules, Packed in appropriate poliday, box 
hose, will make an ideal scout helping to tie them after they had partly Wane 
outfit. slaked their drought. Tool cireular on request 
“Give ’em some more, later on, I would,” 126 State Street 
, he said. The man with the star had been ~ soonest = ee 
HE price of the new model | chatting with Lucy. Lucy had gone round ~ 2 ace 
scout coat in 20-oz. fine to the back of the wagon and climbed in 
O. D. Melton is $7.75, the J | with her parents. ie SKAT ING OUTFIT 
rice of the breeches is $5.75; "Tou havent seen anything of & man, 
for the suit, $13.30. Shipping 0p ct Al Dag Mn Bho Bg 4 Solves the 
reht. coat, 3 ibs.: of breeches 0 authority. m sheriff o e coun y. @ Christmas Problem 
a ’ ; , Lookin’ for Doc. Hughes. Big, chap, black cupahenanddiens 
2 Ibs. hair and beard, hook nose.” Giestne Salts Bide 
Curly had expected this. He remembered shoes attached to 
- P . what Sage had said—he had known Sage nickel plated _ steel 
N ordering, give chest meas- was only a madeup name— “If you want to — skates. Sizes 
ure, token wp uncer te oe en See ee ee a ae This is only one of more than 2000 
arms over vest; length of remembered the watch, Sage’s offer of Army, Navy, and Sporting Goods bar- 
sleeves (coat on), with the elbow money to Lee despite his forlorn appear- gains listed in our catalogue No. dy 
bent, hand five inches in front of ance. He remembered Sage’s roughness, the 114, a = send you upon 
Gia. sehouneien » tones tim: aumbee flash of his knife as he had come into camp, sp ence hn 
back seam of ne coat; length aie sp pan os am — _~ Bee An ns tek co Bad Name 
= — - , ’ settin ou across le deser vecause e ac -s 
, from lower edge of collar to lower edge of coat; and for breeches the waist been : doctor, because he thought he could | 245 West 42nd St., New York 
measurement, seat, in-seam, out-seam, knee and calf. In sending measure- help a woman and a man in trouble. The ssa an aaah 
ments also give actual age, height and weight. change in him. His leaving alone, handi- — 
capped by the time that he had lost while r— 
pursuit was on the trail. They had both 
A t f N Sco t Su ] Cataloe = the oer, NOW . « SiS me BOYS! EARN BIG MONEY! 
nnouncement 0 ew u pply 4 ‘is A. mem eS asked. “And what , ri pon genenypied pepe 
HE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT is about to send to press a brand new | The sheriff laughed. | Reus Vestaese, Gur new motion at 
catalog printed in three colors. The catalog will be complete, pro- re He’s doctored x heap of things in his applying gold and colored letters is 
fusely ill ated and righ to dat It i lly lementary | time, I reckon. From cards to liquor. Seems | learned in an hour, The letters are 
usely 1 ustratec and right up to date. is really a supp i Ty to me they do say he was one time a real | guaranteed not to tarnish or rub off. 
handbook for the Scout. The expense of such a catalog makes impossible its | doctor am’ come west om accotnt of come || Al want thelr initials om their cute, 
free distribution to every member. Copies will be made available for use of trouble. What do I want him for? Well, trunk, handbag, brief case and wallet. 
all: troops, without cost, however, through the Scoutmaster and Assistant he took up four or five planks out of the A couple of Tt a day = = = 
Scoutmaster. Scouts may personally secure copies by remitting 10c to Wild Crick bridge an’, when the auto stage ional ine” quanta tao” Comstets 
cover the costs of postage and clerical work in handling requests and mailing Peng pone = B.., F hy seer ion outat with _instructions and a liberal 
; cnecte > < ry i » Gets xpress po ’ e ’ supply of letters in compact metal case. 
the catalog. It is expected that ithe new catalog will be in the hands of all and the four passengers’ jewelry an’ money.” Send "ae dollars by money order or reg- 
Scoutmasters for the use of their troops by the first of December. “Wow, he must be a bad ome to meet up istered. mall to 
with. Do you reckon he went down the SUPERIOR LETTERING COMPANY 
Pass?” asked Curly. : 
“Guess he didn’t, for if he did he'd likely 423 West 43rd Street, New York City 
SCOU : SU P PLY DEP I © | have taken yore outfit, son, or part of it. 
He's afoot. We found his horse where he'd 9 
sho { e « > s a \d “4 
200 Fifth Avenue: =: =: New York | Sot. after jt ke its lez goin overs | Have You a Camera? 
went this way, after all. Made for the Oe ee ees es SG 
. railroad likely. He wouldn't have tackled ‘AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
the desert, that’s sure, We'll ride up the | 464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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the Worlds Best 
ular SKates 


Health and Happiness are found in owning a pair 
of Planert’s*‘Northlights.”” Known as THE wo. D’s 
BEST — they can’t be beat for 5; , Strength and light 
weight. Used by Champions. ie for men, women, 
boys and girls. Cost no more to get the best. 


PLANERT’S NORTHLIGHT 


— 


<—= 
> 


Heres 





Tubu 
and Figure Skates, Champions 
recommend them. Write now. 





: features, Accept no SUBSTITUTES. 
Repistered Trademark ¥.W.PLANERT & SONS 
TRADEMARK 939-941 N. Robey St.,Chicago 
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Mars star stig 
46 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 


The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 
of America’s winter ski-sport. 


Recognized Leader for 25 Years 


STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Special Models for U. S. Army Service 
m National Parks and elsewhere 


Now, however, we cater mainly 
to American Boys and Girl 


MARTIN A. 
NEW RICHI 














s 
MOND, WJ 
STRANO ADULT AND"KID" 
STRAND PADOLES 











“For That Show” 


you are getting up 


BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Lieut. Clifton Lisle 


Contains several good plays for scouts, 
semaphore signal drill, and other fine 


suggestions. 
Paper Binding 40 Cents Cloth $1.00 


PATRIOTIC PIECES 
By Edna D. Jones 
Over one hundred new readings and reci- 
tations of patriotic character. 
Paper Binding 40 Cents Cloth $1.00 
Send to us for any kind of play or 
entertainment. Ask for catalogue. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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Cycle Company 
Dept Livenicag 

















S a powerful portable lamp. Gives a 300 Candle 
Power Pure White Light. Just what the hunter, 
camper and fisherman needs. No camp complete with- 
out it. Safe, reliable, economical. Rain, storm and 
bug proof. Burns either gasoline or kerosene. Light 
in weight. Agents wanted. Write for catalogue. 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
501 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 





HOUNDS 
Coon, Fox, Wolf, Rabbit. .Trained and youn 
stock. Trained dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 
10 cents in stamps brings price and cus- 
tomer’s reference list. 
“OCO” KENNELS, Oconee, Il. 

STAMPS GIVE To get acquainted 

with you I will send a 
fine set free to all honest collectors who ask 
for my money-saving approvals. Better 
stamps for less. Hinges 15 cents. Set_of 
Ukraine 1920, 5 varieties for 7 cents. JOHN 
D. BORRESEN, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


PREMIUM GIVEN 
Your choice of: Two Liberia, Two New Zea- 
land Victory, 100 different stamps, or 15 cents 
credit on approvals. This premium to approval 
applicants who furnish reference. ka 
Stamp Co., Eureka, 


1921 








Pass a ways. If you should see him, son, 
there’s five hundred reward for information 
turned in that'll land him. Come on, Lem.” 
They cantered off, surveying the sides of 
the Pass as they went, looking for trail in 
the dust. 
“ Five 
seemed 
brain. 


The 
into 


figures 
Curly’s 


hundred dollars!” 
to burn themselves 


UCY came running to him as he started 
a fire. 

‘“‘Daddy wants to talk to you,” she cried. 
“T’ll start dinner. 
the water you want?” 

Lee was partly sitting up, his head close 
to the wagon box as Curly mounted. 

“The wife’s asleep,” he said. ‘I pre- 
tended I was, when I saw the star on that 
sheriff's shirt. Was he looking for Sage?’ 

“He called him Doc. Hughes,” said Curly. 
“Said he was a real doctor once. I reckon 
he meant Sage. There’s five hundred dol- 
lars reward for him.” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference to me 
if it was fifty thousand,” said Lee. ‘‘ Him 
and you together may have saved three lives 
this morning. Credit him with one and a 
half, anyway. That should offset things. 
Has he killed anybody?” 

“No. Robbed the stage.” 

“Hmph! Of course you’re different. That 
five hundred might look good to you. -Did 
7 3 + 6 ae 

“No. I didn’t.” 

“Good bey. Why not?” 

Curly shook his head. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered honestly. 

“Lucy says she wants you to come out 
to California with us,” Lee went on. “ She 
tells me your parents are dead. Would you 
like to come along? We haven't got much 
to offer you now but we'll sure make a home 
soon and it’s wide open to you. You can 
go to school, if you want to. There are 
free colleges out there. 
thing out of yourself you never would herd- 
ing sheep. The wife’ll help to be a mother 
to you. 
call son. 

Curly gulped. 
of someone to love, 
to belong somewhere, 
could not speak. 

“We'll have to Jay up in Vega awhile,” 
said Lee. “You could get someone else to 
take your job and come down to us. You 
could drive and we could make a start long 
before we could do it otherwise.” 

“T’d like it fine,” said Curly. “ Just fine. 
if you mean it. I can get my job filled all 
right. The foremezn’ll be up in a few days 
and he’s always talking about having a man 
instead of a boy. He’s got a nephew who 
he wants it for. The nephew’s ailing and 
ought to be outdoors. ant Mr. Edwards 
said the job -was mine as long as I wanted it. 
If I could go to California with you I'd 
rot want it any longer. "here’s some things 
at the shack I'd ‘ike to bring along. Some 
books. And _ there’s my accordeon— and 
Sabio. I can’t leave him.” 

“Who's Sabio?” 

“My collie. He’s with your dog up there 


How about it? 


to be loved in return, 
choked him up. He 


now, looking after the herd. He’s a fine 
dog.” 
“I’m sure he is. So that’s settled. I 


wanted to talk to you before you left us. 
I’m owing you a whole lot.” He lay down 
again, exhausted. 
pool exultant. 
“I'm going with you to California, Lucy,” 
he said. Lucy set down the coffee pot and 
ran to him, leaping up into his arms. 
“Goody, goody,” she _ cried, “T’m_ so 
glad!” ‘Then lifted her lips for him to kiss. 


HTH 
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Stamps 
By Kent B. Stiles 
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INETEEN-TWENTY-ONE has not been a 
lean year in philately. Up to the first day 
of November more than 1,500 varieties of pos- 
tage stamps were officially chronicled as hav- 
ing been issued by more than 125 Governmen- 
tal postal departments in all parts of the 
world, and it was known that several hundred 
more varieties had been put forth. With eight 
or nine weeks remaining and with other 
stamps promised, the year now closing, it will 
probably transpire, is to become one of the 
most interesting twelve-month periods in 
philately’s history. 

Why all these new stamps? 
necessary ? 

To the first question there are many an- 
swers. To the question that implies doubt 
as to whether the issuing of these more than 
1,500 varieties thus far in 1921 is justified, 
it may be replied that some of them have 
been necessary but that others undoubtedly 
were printed because the postal makers knew 
collectors would buy them and thus put 
money into Governmental pockets. 

If there is one reason more than any other 
why so many stamps have appeared in 1921 
it is the World War. This may seem @ 
strange statement, made so many months 


Are they 


after Armistice Day in 1918, but it is \never- 


Ain't it fine to have all‘ 


You can make some- | 





You’re the kind of boy I'd like to | 


The suggestions of home, | 





Curly went down to the | 
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This Train Is Powered | 
With That Famous 
Twin-Motor Locomotive 


"Te high-power motors instead of one 
are built into this great locomotive. At 
a throw of the electric switch it can pull 
20 big freight cars around a 12-foot track! No 
other make can equal its wonderful hauling 
Lionel Railway Systems, not only the 
cars, but everything from switches to bridges, 
are patterned like real railway equipment. 
They give you all the thrills of real railroading. 
That’s why they have been STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD FOR 21 YEARS! 


power. 


Send for Handsome Xmas Catalog 


in Colors 


—showing the complete Lionel line of 
Locomotives, with single or twin-motors, 
Coaches, Freight Cars, Stations, Bridges, 
Semaphores, etc., in full colors—over 150 
items. Then buy from your dealer or write 


us. Prices from $6.25 up. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
50-L, East 21st St., New York City 


Standard of the World for 21 Years 
ELECTRIC TOY 


— 





LIONEL”’ 
for Xmas 
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NEW LIONEL TYPE “A” 
MULTIVOLT 


TOY TRANSFORMER uM 
Approved by National ) 
Board of Fire Under- UM 
writers. Cheapest and A) 
best transformer made. f 
Many improved elec- A) 
trical features. M4 
i) 

fy 
i 

* 

 ——- * iN 
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&Maltivolt Transformers 

















E CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For Every Man, Woman and Child with Sporting Instincts 


AREY reer 


B.S. A. AIR RIFLE 


Manufactured by Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
de in two calibers—.177 and .22 caliber 


For Indoor Range and Outdoor Shooting. 


Accurate— 


Hard-hitting—Reliable—Silent—Smokeless—Safe. 
Powerful enough to kill small destructive animals and birds at fifty yards 
Five to ten shots for the price of one cartridge. . 


All B. 8. 
are seasonable attractions, 


A. Products—Match Rifles— 


Shotguns—Sporting Rifles—Safetipaste— 


Send for descriptive matter, also of our associated lines—Firearms Accessories, 


Binoculars and Telescopes. 


Ask your Dealer—insisting on B. 8. A. If you cannot obtain, write us. 


Dept. 33 





P73 


- Sole U. S. Representatives 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. 

5 Union Square 

Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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New York 




















{No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 











SCOTT’S NEW 1922 PRICE LIST 
Including Eight Pages of Information for Collectors 
Describing in detail all technical terms used 

by philatelists. An invaluable aid 
The Price List is an illustrated booklet of eighty 
pages and is free for the asking. Lists many hun- 
dreds of sets of stamp packets, mixtures, etc., as 
well as our complete line of philatelic publications 
and accessories. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street New York City 











FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 S». Cent. Am. $1; 100 Skandinavia_ $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF, 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only_$5, 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y¥. 





STAMPS Poutcske Nietico.toten. enn 
or Le Ico, ' le 
ara: Sana Alben, 10c. 
i i t U. S. 
ote Agents wonton Spaeth List Free. 1 
buy stamps. €.STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo, 

















Here’s a Money Saver for You, 
Your Parents and Friends 





BOYS’ LIFE has_ been 
fortunate in arranging Boys: ah 2 | IFE 
very special combination 
: ' THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
offers with other maga- | — THE BOCEST HAGA 
eRric® 20 ceNTSs 











zines, with the big idea of Ew 
saving money for the read- 
ers of BOYS’ LIFE, their 
parents, relatives and 


friends. 


SHOW 
THESE 
BARGAINS 


Everyone can well afford to 
GIVE SOME BOY A BOYS 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
CHRISTMAS and get some 
other favorite magazine, too. 





The Out-of-Doors Adventure Magazine for Boys 











These special arrangements 
make this possible. 
Regular Special You 
BOYS’ LIFE Price Unit Offer Save 
with American Woman........--sseeeececereeecnerees , 2.50 $2.05 $ .45 
with American Magazine, Woman's Hcme Companion (both 
TO OME AAAGFESS) . cee cccccsccsecseevecssesssssesesens 6.50 5.25 1.25 
@ith Atiamtic Monthly ......cccccccccsccccccccccescccseecees 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Baseball Magazine ..........cccccccerccccssercecseccses 4.00 2.50 1.50 
with Century Magazine .... 1.2... cece cece cece cee en rene neaees 7.00 5.50 1.50 
with Christian Herald ..........cccccees. PTET Clr ee 4.00 2.75 1.25 
with Delineator, Everybody's ........6--deeeee ec eeeeeeeees 7.00 5.75 1.25 
ice nee c ec GnbSSCERECC RCC OCS C CCH OOO SEER SOCRSEOOSS 4.00 2. 1.50 
with Farm and SS Be SD EL REET POE ee 2.50 2.10 40 
WER WEGEE GME DUPER. cc ccccccccccseccsseccccecscccccccceses 4.50 3.50 1.00 
with Garden Magazine ..........- Ore TTT TT er TT Te Te 5.00 3.50 1.50 
with Harper’s Magazine ..........-s-eeeeeeees é6 cee eeeseueee 6.00 5.50 .50 
a in CONS CORK OOOSMRESs COCHeeenaeanede 4.00 2.65 1.35 
Dg TT Tre rerreeerEE OLE tet ee 3.00 2.25 -75 
with McCall’s, Today’s Housewile..........-e cece eee eccens or 4.00 2.65 1.35 
with Modern Priscilla ..............- atti needbunoddeneaekes 4.00 2.65 1.35 
WE RIND TROUERTIER 0 occ ccccccccccccccccssccesscetsecses 3.00 2.10 90 
GPRM GOH TROBE .w ccc ccc ccccaccccscccccccccccccces-coscece 5.00 3.50 1.50 
with People’s Home Journal............cesesecececceeesees 3.25 2.50 75 
With Phiyaleal CUlture occcccccccccccccccccscteccvccccvceccess 5.00 4.00 1.00 
Fe POPPE OTT CTT 4.50 3.50 1.00 
with Popular Science Monthly PPP OTTT CTT TTT TTT Ce TT 5.06 3.75 1.25 
WER MevieW GE MevieWW. oc cccscccccsccccccccccccs rrrverr yy 6.00 4.25 1.75 
GPUUEE GE. TRRGIOERE oon Hb 6 hohe veer er sc weccesecese-coscseesees 6.00 4.50 1.50 
with Geience And Imvenmtion. . oc... cccccccccscvcccccccccccces 4.50 3.50 1.00 
with Scribner’s Magazine .....ccccccccccvccccsccceseseccseees 6.00 4.50 1.50 
GEER GOR DORRRERD ciccccccccccccccdccccesesessesccocccctes 4.50 3.25 1.25 
With Today's Housewife ..ccccccccccccccccccccsccscccscccsscs 3.00 2.10 90 
with World’s Work ........... PTETTETITITIL TTT TTT TTT 6.00 4.50 1.50 
4.50 4.00 -50 


with Youth’s Companion .....cccscccceccccccerecssscesessess 


MAKE SOME MONEY TOO 


entitled to commission 


If you want us to appoint you a subscription representative, 
(Use 


and monthly salary for sending the subscriptions of your relatives and friends. 
the coupon.) 
Get them all to subscribe! Magazines make splendid Christmas gifts! 


BOYS’ LIFE (Boy Scouts of America) 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Here is my own order and correct remittance in accordance with the price list above. 
Please authorize me as a Subscription Representative entitled to cash commissions and 
bonus as per your regular offers on orders which I send hereafter. I understand that I 
may go ahead in the meantime and send orders at the prices shown in this advertisement. 
(Except where otherwise specified, magazines may be sent to separate addresses, if 
desired) 

For the enclosed remittance of $........ -you may send me the following magazines 


for one year 
Beginning with 


BOYS’ LIFE, tne Boy Scouts’ Magazine.......--.---- 2 seceeeeeececs TeETTTETITTLTT Trey 
FORGING 6 66 066.064 cee sereseccoccresccccovscesecees RGGPONS. 2c cccecccccoceccecee oo . 
Canea@ian er Foreign Postage Matra. «icc cs ccccccccccccccccrccccccesccccsccsse Cooseccoee 


(Get your parents or others to help with this last blank) 


grown-up subscription agent who visits my house or the homes of 


The name of the 
such as my parents or others read, is 


neighbors, getting subscriptions for adult magazines 
Agment’Ss NAME ..ccccccceccescccccsecsrecses 
Street ... 


Town 


send letters. 


as judge of the photographs submitted. 





| paid for 








Cat-in-the-Corner. Story 

















theless a true one, Let us see why it is 


made: 

It is still the reconstruction period in 
Europe. The expenses needed for rehabilita- 
tion are heavy, and it costs more, too, to 
carry on Governmental affairs than it did in 
the days prior to the great conflict. Many 
ways have been adopted of raising the funds 
so sorely necessary, and among those methods 
is the increasing of postal rates. Increasing 
of postal rates means the appearance of new 
stamps—and thus far in 1921 more than 300 
varieties have appeared because Governments 
have advanced the price of transporting mail. 

The record shows that about forty -Govern- 
ments have raised postal rates, and the in- 
creases are not confined to the lands which 
were at war during 1914-1918. We find that 
advances have taken place in Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Sweden and other countries 
which were among the neutrals. 





AIRPOST AND COMMEMORATIVE 


The year will be notable for the number 
of airplane and commemorative adhesives dis- 
tributed. Considering first the “ flying ma- 
chine” stamps, we find they have been issued 
in Danzig, Poland, Latvia, Netherlands, Me 
mel, Uruguay and China. These airplane 
labels will always be linked with the develop- 
ment of the airpost mail services in various 
parts of the globe; since the first of these 
stamps appeared, early during World War 
days, scores of varieties have been printed, 
including, as will be recalled, several in the 
United States, 





L PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST RULES ‘ 





These instructions must be followed, other- 
wise pictures will not be considered : 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or in- 
directly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 


6. <A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 
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= RENEWALS. 
: If your magazine comes with a renewal or- 
? der blank enclosed it means your subscription 
= has expired. Tear off the address on the 
= magazine wrapper and send it with $2.00, the =| 
; price of a renewal subscription, to Bors’ Lirr, = 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, so you = 
will not have to miss a copy. Postage is pre- 
paid to all parts of the United States and pos- 
sessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian 
postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a 
year. 
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COMPLETE RADIO RECEIVING OUTFIT 


Efficient—Com plete— Simple. Approved 
by Radio Engineers. I orWireless Telephone and 
Telegraph signals. Complete in every detail 
and simple to operate. No license, batteries, 
pone or special knowledge needed. 





MPLETE "RADIO OUTFIT, 
MODEL. 108 (as illustrated), consisting of a ‘-MAR- 
VEL” Radio Receiver, model 101: 150 ft. copper 
antenna wire; telephone with leather covered headband 


a 4 
and cord, S5insulators antenna swited. | srpan come, 
e euert Absreviation chart, - — 
ireless and com rections for 

installation, all p wt up nan attractive =$15 “00 
The shove. OUTFIT is listed in aneanelicbaaas 
Qrder fhrough Scout ly Dep’t., or sent fn 

8. 28 ipeceibtiol Money’ Order or :P arcs! Post 
Write for oat me 


A RADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘tered 170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 1000, $3.00 
500, 95c; 300, 45c; 200, 20c; 100, 12c; 100 dif- 
ferent U. S. 25c; unassorted, 25c per Ib.; 
100 different Brit. *Col., 40c; hinges, 10c per 
1000. Approvals sent on request. MAURICE 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


10 Different War Stamps or 2 Large Austria 
Charity to Applicants for stamps on approval. 
Reference Required. Price Lists Free. 

J. R. Nichols, 2322 Loring Place, N. Y. City 








1914 CHARITY SET COM- 

ETE. Cat. Value 14 cents, free to all 

applicants for our low-priced approvals for 

beginners. 50% to 70% discount from cata- 

logue prices. Premium stamps with all orders. 
7 HARBEC STAMP CO. 

Box No. 53, Roselle, N. J. 


AUSTRIAN 
PL 





GIVEN—25 different foreign stamps to new applicants 
for low priced approvals sending name of one collector 
Packets—15 Canada, 5 cts; 20 Denmark, 5 cts; 8 Egypt, 
5 cts; 10 Finland, 5 cts; 10 Mexico, 5 cts; 10 Norway, 
5 cts; 5 Newfoundland, 5 cts; six of these, 25 cts. No 
duplicates. 50 different War and New Europe, 15 cts. 
Puritan, Stamp Exchange, Box 7, Salem, Mass. 


DISCOUNT [2nd selec 
tions of desir- 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
a WE WILL SEN Atyectaten FOR 
= tam a . ONLY 


‘arce Guat 1 
bows British Cohntee see stamp. smog 


scale = Perf. gauge, price list an: “anest 

60 per cent approvals. E BUY STAMPS. 
ALLEN SEARS, Inc. 

Dept. B 507-508 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE AIR MAIL HOPS OFF 


Two used air mail stainps—they’ve actually 
hopped off—for Ye. Interesting facts of the 
Air Mail free with stamps. 

M. D. Olmstead, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


: from GUATEMALA, FIN- 
57 Different Stamps LAND, PERU, INDIA, RUS- 
SIA, FRANCE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, PHIL- 
IPPINES, ETC., perforation gauge, millimetre 10c 














scale, ruler, price lists, to approval applicants. 
Bet Walt. Bend ROR. oon. cc ciicacsscivcses 
LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SNAPS ag DIFFERENT fot, 18c. 60 Different 

» including $1 revenues, for 
12ce. With ax .® we give ge 4 pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O, 


20 Unused Foreign Stam 
Stamps Free 24 different free to all send 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15¢. List of 1000 stamps at 4 
each and 1500 stamps at 1¢ — my Dossible send 
Bames 2 collectors. We buy sta 

QUAKER STAMP CO.. TOLEDO. OHIO 


TRIANGLE 


Scarce FIUME 
(like illustration) 


also 50 other differ- 
ent ee, China ship c 


set, ml 1 60 U S, rev- 




















Sudden aid per mill ee aeake mad 
_— oe Sait stl Hiaeeg 








pest? % 


ullerton 








STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc.,Stamp Diction- 

ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Co: 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, eh dome 
names of countries, etc., 3e Bigger ones, 14c, 35c ,$1. 00, $2.25 


Use rise of otampse A BULLARD & CO, 6 Tremont 
oa sears albus manufacturers. Department A®, BOSTON, Mase, 


STAMPS! 50 All Diff. British Guiana, Cuba, 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portu- 
gal, Venezrela, etc., only 16c. 160 all dlff., 13¢; 1000 all 
diff., fine collecton In itself, $4.52: 100 diff. U. 8., 25e; 
1000 hinges, 10c. 50% femmes ols sent every order. List 
free. I Buy Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Long- 
mont, Colo. 








158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico Wat 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and — 1 
y 


Sov ice " —_—-_ meme etc. 
nes oy: Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 
AGENTS NTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 


We Buy ‘eer Established 25 years. 
HUSSMAN STAMP ©0,, Dept. 78, 8T. LOUIS, MO, 


December 
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Roadster Auto; 
Model 
car, 10% in. long. 
black trimming...... 


Ready-Built 
No. 40. A strong. 

Red wit! 
wo0e 5 





Cate 
Ready-Built Model No. 48 12 in. 


long. Gray with red t 
Gun mounted in turret... "$5.00 


illar Whippet Tank; 












Structo DeLuxeAuto; Auto-Builder Out 
fit No 12 Just like areal car! 16 in. long. 
Triple-unit motor, “big car” transmission and 
differential; clutch and brake levers Two 
speeds forward and one reverse. Disc wheels 
low body and other regular car features 
Orange and black colors ... $10.50 


STRUCTE 


A™ boy can build 
a STRUCTO 
TOY The Nos. 8, 10 
1! 12,14,and 16 shown 
below, come complete 
in STRUCTO Auto- 
Builder Outfits like the 
one shown here. Every- 
thing is complete even 
a screw driver a 
wrench. Building these 
toys is great fun and 
shows the principles of 
automobile engineering. 





Contractor’s Dump Truck; 
Ready-Built Model No. 42. Has 
body-lifting and lowering lever. 
12 in. long. werful 


Strong 
. Or ith black and 
nickel trimming. s+. .+0«8425 














OYS 





MAK® OF BOYS 


| Here’s Fine Fun 
For All Boys! iad 


ss) Build Structo Autue that 
Look and Run Like Real Cars! 


Se seg A STRUCTO Automobile, Truck or Tractor is the next best thing to building a 
real one. STRUCTO TOYS are realistic toy repr oductions of real automotive machines. They 
have parts like real cars. You assemble the parts and build your own Auto, Truck or Tractor. 
You can build a fast Racing Car, a classy Roadster, a big Dump Truck or a sturdy Tractor 


STRUCTO models run fine, too! Strong. powerful 
motors drive them straight ahead, ‘round in a circle, up 
hill or on the leve!. Some have sliding gear transmission 
and regular “big car” difterential. others have direct shaft 
drive. while the Tractors have directly-connected gears 
giving pulling power for slow speed work. They all have 
many features of real cars, and are handsome, sturdy 
machines Ys can have a lot of fun with There are six . very 
fine models to choose from: Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12. 14, and realistic in appearance and action Each one comes in 
16; all pictured below. Any boy can build them; all the its own box. 


Ask for STRUCTO TOYS in the Toy Department, Hardware Store, Toy Store and 
any qteve where good toys are Be sure you see the name ““STRUCTO TOYS” 
on the 


upon receipt of price listed. West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, prices 
little higher. 


STRUCTO MFG. CO., Freeport, Illinois 





y 


(.\ 

WRF 
~~ eg 
SF 


work is done Look over these models; read the specifi- 
cations and decide which you're going to have. An 
fellow’s Dad will be glad to see him build a STRUCTO 
Auto because it helps him understand rea! autos. 

There are also tour dandy Ready-Built STRUCTO 
models: Nos. 40,42 44 and 48 These are ready built 
for you and are ready to run when you get them. They're 
wondertul machines and have strong motors that keep 
them going a long time Finished in colors and 


If you cannot find the one you want we will fill your order direct, 
area 





Structo Racing Auto; Auto-Builder Out- 


CaterpillarTractor Ready. ft No 8 A fase c 

: . . 8. ty racer, 16 in. long. Structo Bear-Cat Auto; Auto-Builder 
een oe ay Rig © Direct shaft drive color, black trim Outlit No. 10. A sturdy powerf ul ros 

ae aay tr xo CG pe eee ME escn sci cdccdacsaneasiqecsie $5.50 pAQ long. le-unit —4 direct aut 
with black trimming... ... .$5.00 eer Wee tetecs "$7.50 


tractor Powerful 
tro! handle 





Yuba Tractor; Tractor-Builder Outfit No. 
16. A perfect reproduction of a well-known 
double-unit motor; con- 
and stop and start lever. 
trailer included. 20 in. long over all. Blue 
and red color.........-. $8.50 


Structo High-Whee! Tractor; Tractors 
Builder Outht No. 11. Triple-unit motor. 


One 





cto Dump Truck; Truck-Builder 


Stru 

Outfit No. 14, Triple-unit motor: gear 
transmission; forward and reverse 18 
in. long. Has i attachment Red 
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Lt your kodak 
peep the Ghristmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N.: Y., / 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 











